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Synopsis 


The aim of this project is to contribute to the socioeconomic and demographic 
history of late Byzantium and the early Ottoman Empire by choosing a well- 
documented region as its particular subject and studying it through the transitional 
period of the 14 and 15 centuries. As a result, the author works on both sides of the 
disciplinary frontier between Byzantine and Ottoman studies. 

The present approach to the social history of the region is based on the process 
of the distribution of revenue, which is basically a question of land distribution and 
proprietorship as it was realized in the general context of a predominantly agrarian 
economy. The first six chapters include a presentation and analysis of matters 
concerning the possession and control of lands and related revenues in two different 
sociopolitical contexts, the late Byzantine one, that is marked by decentralization and 
centrifugal tendencies, opposite the relatively centralist one of the early Ottoman 
empire. Under those circumstances the establishment of Ottoman rule resulted in the 
gradual disappearance of the late Byzantine elite of individual landholders. The 
monasteries also suffered a serious reduction of the properties they had obtained 
during the 14 th century. On the other hand, the economic structures and productive 
activities remained basically the same throughout the two centuries that concern us 
here irrespective of the imposition of a different system of government and the 
introduction of new cultural elements that accompanied the Ottoman conquest. These 
matters form the subject of the last two chapters, which deal with the economic 
structures and productive activities in the towns of the region (Serres, Zichna and 
Chrysoupolis) and the villages of the countryside. These two chapters also include a 
discussion on the measure of the region’s population, which constitutes the 
demographic aspect of the study. 
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Introduction 


Some twenty years ago the Centre for Byzantine, Ottoman and Modem Greek Studies 
of the University of Birmingham undertook the co-ordination of research projects on the 
broader subject of the transition from the late Byzantine to the early Ottoman society. In 
anticipation to this plan, several scholars presented the findings of their researches in a 
conference at Dumbarton Oaks in 1982, as well as in the 1985 Spring Symposium of 
Byzantine Studies that took place in Birmingham and had the title “From Mantzikert to 
Lepanto” 1 . Those conferences brought together a number of studies with the end to 
illuminate some aspects of the transition. As the relevant papers demonstrate, the 
researches that have been carried out on this subject are localized and mostly concerned 
with particular geographic areas, where the availability of documentary material from 
both the late Byzantine and early Ottoman periods allows a study on a comparative 
perspective. In this respect, some special emphasis has been given to Trebizond and its 
hinterland, to the island of Lemnos, and to areas of southern Macedonia. 

As far as the latter area is concerned, several scholars have taken grasp of the survival 
of enough primary-source material from the late middle ages and have studied several 
aspects of its history in those dates. However, the generalized and broad theme history of 
the region still needs to be written. 

The better documented areas of late medieval southern Macedonia are found first in 
the Chalkidike peninsula and second in the lower Strymon valley and the lowlands 
between Mt. Paggaion and the mountains north of Serres. The second area has been 
chosen as the subject of the present study, a study of local history conceived in the 
prospect of contributing to the socio-economic and demographic history of the Balkans in 
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the transitional period of the 14 th and 15 th centuries. This research is carried out over a 
territory of not a limited extent and by combining sources and methodology of the 
Byzantine as well as the Ottoman history in order to provide an integrated approach in 
the long term of the aforementioned two centuries. 

The geographic area of the present study is given in the title of the thesis as 
“Southeastern Macedonia” which needs here a more detailed definition and some 
explanatory remarks. In general geographic terms, southeastern Macedonia is the wider 
area expanding from east of Thessalonica to the river Nestos and from the Aegean coast 
to today’s frontier between Greece and Bulgaria. In fact, this study does not cover the 
whole of that area but only part of it. It concentrates on the lower Strymon valley and the 
area stretching from Mt. Paggaio to the mountains north of Serres and beyond them 2 . In 
terms of modem administrative geography it includes most of the administrative 
department of Serres, with the exception of the sub-district of Siderokastro, and the most 
westerly parts of the departments of Drama and Kabala. The districts of Kabala and 
Drama proper as well as the district of Siderokastro have not been included in the area of 
the study, as a consequence all references to “Southeastern Macedonia” hereafter should 
be understood as referring to the particular area where this study concentrates and not to 
the whole of the wider geographic area that is generally characterized by that name. 

The reason for this limitation in the geographic extent of the study has to do with the 
availability of sources and data. Since this project has an important Byzantine dimension 
it could not expand to areas where the socio-economic and demographic aspect cannot be 
properly studied for lack of relevant data. In this respect, the regions of Kabala, Drama 
and Siderokastro are very poorly documented for the period before the Ottoman 
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conquest, while the areas included in this study are well represented in the charters of the 
Athonite archives and those of St. John Prodromos monastery near Serres. 

According to the late Byzantine administrative arrangements, the presently studied area 
was separated in six small provinces, katepanikia, the one of Strymon, laying west of the 
river and being depended on the major province {theme) of Thessalonica, and those of 
Serres, Zichna, Popolia, Zabaltia and Brontou-Trilission all dependencies of the theme of 
Serres and Strymon and laying east of the river . After the Ottoman conquest and by the 
middle of the 15 th century, when the earliest surviving register - the TTD-3 of 1454/55 - 
illuminates the territorial administrative arrangements, the same lands where organized 
into three districts, the vilayets of Serres, Zichna and Ke§i§lik, which were territorially 
identical more or less to the six late Byzantine provinces mentioned above. 

The early Ottoman administrative arrangements, as they are reflected in the defters, 
gave the inspiration for setting the territorial basis of this study. The three vilayets of 
Serres, Zichna and Ke§i§lik extend to an area of a considerable size that includes the 
major city of Serres, one of the most important in the late medieval Balkans, another 
town - Zichna - and about 200 rural settlements, and comprise the whole part of the land 
that retains enough documentary evidence from the 14 th century. 

This study is based almost entirely on documents, especially on documents of a . 
registerial nature. The Byzantine material of the 14 th century is not very extensive and is 
represented by a few praktika, inventories of property and revenue expected to be held by 
an owner of property, a grantee of fiscal revenue, or a lord with rights of control on a 
number of peasants (the members of the late Byzantine elite usually combined all the 
former). Not surprisingly the few praktika that survive can be found in monastic archives 
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(either of the Mt. Athos monasteries or at the local one of St. John Prodromos) since 
those monasteries had evolved to the wealthiest lords and proprietors of this region in the 

th _ # # 

course of the 14 century. The praktika contain lists of peasants who were assigned to a 
particular lord and for whom the register was drawn up, including sometimes the entire 
population of a village, thus they resemble a modem census register. Apart from the 
praktika , which are the most valuable 14 th -century source for such a kind of study, an 
important contribution is offered by other kinds of documents, such as charters of 
property transfer or confirmation of rights of possession. 

For the 15 th century, since the area had been incorporated in the Ottoman state by 
1383, this study relies almost entirely on the fiscal registers, the tahrir defterleri. 
Fortunately enough, the surviving defiers, for this region are quite old, the earliest one, the 

TTD-3, dating from 1454/55, the second one, the TTD-7, from 1478/79, and both belong 

to the mufassal type, i.e. they are detailed ones containing the names of all liable to 
taxation inhabitants and breaking up the amount of tax paid by each community in 
accordance to its source. Since these defiers have only recently been brought to light, the 
TTD-7 in particular is completely unpublished, and they have meet with little use by the 
historians, they have been proved a source of valuable original information and, as a 
result, shifted the balance of this study to the direction of its Ottoman component. In any 
case, every effort was made in order to deal adequately with the pre-Ottoman background 
and the Byzantine antecedents to Ottoman forms that took shape in this region during the 
1 5 th century. 

The scientific study of this region was stipulated by the publication of the monastic 
collections which was materialized at a first stage early in the 20 th century by Russian 
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scholars affiliated with the Vizantiskiih Vremennik of St. Petersburg. A new, fuller and 
properly commented edition was undertaken by Paris based scholars during the recent 
decades, which is almost completed by the present day. This second phase of editorial 
work on the documents of Mt. Athos and St. John Prodromos came side by side with the 
development of scientific publications concerning this region. First of all, the volumes of 
published documents are of a great importance for they contain proper commentaries 
illuminating matters of prosopography, topography and terminology. Then, a number of 
studies have been continuously coming out since 1 945 when Paul Lemerle published his 
Philippe et la Macedoine orientale a l ' epoque chretienne et byzantine, a study dealing 
adequately with the political history of the region 4 . A most important contribution was 
given by Aggeliki Laiou-Thomadaki in 1 977. Her Peasant Society in the Late Byzantine 
Empire is a generalized study dealing with the whole of the Byzantine world, but since 
most of the primary material is concerned with Macedonia her discussion gives particular 
emphasis in this region by using the village of Gomatou in Chalkidike as a case study 5 . 
The importance of her work lies mostly on exposing the directions and thematology that 
research can take in the area of socio-economic and demographic history through the 
using of monastic documents as a source. A scholar who has paid some special attention 
to the region of Southeastern Macedonia is Jacques Lefort, one of the leading editors of 
athonite documents. He paid some particular attention to the village of Radolibos for 
which he published some monographic articles, one of them read in 1982 at the 
Dumbarton Oaks symposium in conjunction with a paper by Heath Lowry on the same 
village for the 15 th century 6 . Another project in progress, an archaeological and 
topographic one, concerns the Strymon estuary. In part of this project the study of 
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Byzantine topography in that area has been undertaken by Archibald Dunn whose 
findings on medieval Chrysoupolis and other settlements of the area have been published 
in a number of articles 7 . The main body of works on late Byzantine Southeastern 

Macedonia is completed by a monograph on the city of Serres in the 14 th century by 

♦ 

Bozidar FerjanSic, who studies matters of lay and ecclesiastical administration giving 
particular emphasis to local elites and to the interaction between locals and Serbs during 
the period of Serbian rule 8 . 

For a period in which little can be done on local history in the absence of detailed 
information from literary sources, scholarly research is only developed with the bringing 
to light of documents. Consequently, practically nothing was written on the history of this 
region in the 15 th century before the Ottoman documents, the tahrir defters in particular 
became known and accessible. With the exception of Elizabeth Zachariadou who has 
worked on the collection of Ottoman documents of St. John monastery (fermans and 
berats) 9 , all other scholars who did some work on this region for the 15 th century, and the 
early Ottoman period in general, relied on the tahrir defters. 

One of the pioneers in the use of the tahrir-defters, Tayyib Gokbilgin, is the first who 
included this area in a study based on that kind of documents. However, he has not 
contributed a lot, for as far as the region in question is concerned he limited his 
presentation in a single reference to particular /za^-domains, miilk s and vakifs existing 
there. His work is more valuable with the case of tax-farms (mukataa) for which he 
provides more information derived from appropriate documents, such as in the case of 
Achinos lake and the farming of fishing dues there 10 . 
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Two decades passed after Gokbilgin’s publication, until other scholars began working 
on Southeastern Macedonia by using the tahrir-defters as their principal source. During 
the 1970’s work was done simultaneously but not in co-ordination in Paris, by Nicoara 
and Irene Beldiceanu, as well as in Skopje by Metodija Sokoloski and Aleksandar 
Stojanovski. During their researches on many tahrir-defters the former took notice of the 
TTD-3 and TTD-7 and used some information contained in them for writing some 
monographic articles on specific subjects, including studies on the monastery of St. John 
Prodromos and the monastic timar assigned to it, the person and possessions of a miilk- 
owner called Palaiologos, the economic situation of the village of Sarmusaklu in 1454/55, 
and a brief presentation of the dioceses and the size of population in Serres, Zichna and 
Drama as they appear in both the TTD-3 and TTD-7 (the last one written by N. 
Beldiceanu in collaboration with P. Nasturel) 11 . 

During the same period Sokoloski and Stojanovski were doing editing work on 

tahrir-defters by publishing whole registers in Macedonian-slavic translations, with a 

special interest in registers of the 15 th century concerned with different regions of broader 

Macedonia. They included the TTD-3 in their project for which Stojanovski produced a 

« 

translation that came out in 1978 . Basic shortcomings of this edition arise from the 
complete absence of either the original text in a proper transcription or facsimiles. As a 
result, its scientific credibility is quite reduced, moreover, it seems that the editors had in 
mind an internal use only, for their translation passed unnoticed among the international 
community of Ottomanists for many years and even scholars working with the original of 
this defter several years after do not seem to have been informed of that its existence, 
with Profs. N. Beldiceanu and Heath Lowry as characteristic cases. The author of the 
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present study has cross-checked this translation with the original text over the whole 
sections that concern the districts of Serres, Zichna and Ke§i§lik and can assert that it is 
an attentive representation of the original text save for a few errors and omissions which 
apparently escaped the editor’s attention. 

Then, while working on the translation of TTD-3, Sokoloski and Stojanovski used 
some of the information contained in it in writing two studies, a brief presentation of the 
vilayet of Serres, its administration and settlements by Sokoloski that appeared in the 
form of an article in 1974, and Stojanovski’s book Gradovite na Makedonija which 
includes data from the TTD-3, the TTD-7 and later registers in order to provide the 

th 

population figures for Serres and Zichna, among other Macedonian towns, during the 1 5 
and 16 th centuries 13 . The 1980’s are marked by Prof. Heath Lowry’s work on the vilayet 
of Ke§i§lik. Using both the TTD-3 and TTD-7 he produced two articles dealing in general 
terms with the origins and geographic extent of the vilayet , the settlements it included, 
and their population and revenue in total amounts at the given times by providing lists of 
comparison 14 . 

All the aforementioned scholars had in mind a dating of the TTD-3 that was soon to 
be proved wrong. Beldiceanu and Lowry believed it to date from the year 1464/65 while 
Stojanovski dated it generally in the 1460’s. A reasonable dating of the defter was 
contributed in 1986 by Michael Ursinus, who, by taking into account the data included in 
the register, proposed the year 1454/55 (859 H.) 15 , a dating that is accepted here. 

A new push on the study of the region during the 15 th century was given in the 
1990’s, by Greek researchers this time. Since Stojanovski’s translation of the TTD-3 
became being known, the grasp was taken by A. Karanastases who used it for producing 



an article on the social and demographic situation of the city of Serres at that time 16 . 
Local interest in the city of Serres resulted in a conference that was held in 1993 (but the 
proceedings were published just in 1999), where some papers concerning the 14 th and 
15 th centuries were given, i.e. those by H. Antoniadis-Bibicou, on general characteristics 

of late medieval Serres from a theoretical perspective, Aggeliki Laiou on the city’s social 

♦ 

categories, L. Mavromatis and I. Papaggelos, on mostly unpublished Byzantine 
documents from the archives of St. John Prodromos and Batopedi, Evangelia Balta, on 
the demographic situation of the city in the 15 th and 16 th centuries according the period’s 
defiers, including the TTD-3 and TTD-7, and Socrates Petmezas, on further general 
observations on the city and vilayet of Serres including the professional orientation of the 
townspeople and identification of the settlements in the countryside 17 

Among those contributions the one by Balta came out of a broader project of hers on 
the vakifs of the region, which took shape in a monograph published in 1994 18 . This work 
which deals with the history and status of the vakifs, as well as with their financial 
domain, is exhaustive as far as the 16 th century is concerned and also accompanied by 
transcription and facsimiles of the 16 th -century registers she used 19 . Nevertheless, there is 
a lot to be done on the subject for the 15 th century. Regarding the TTD-3, Balta seems to 
have relied on Stojanovski’s translation, while she has made only a very limited use of 
the TTD-7 and a lot of the information it contains on the vakifs of the region does not 
appear in her work. 

This literature demonstrates that a lot of work has been done on late medieval 
Southeastern Macedonia but more remains still to be done especially for the 15 th century. 
Therefore, the aim of this project is to contribute further to the study of the region by 
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crossing the disciplinary frontier separating the late Byzantine from the early Ottoman 
period and by providing a generalized approach to the wider region in the perspective of 
locating the marks of continuity and change in its socio-economic and demographic 
developments. In its treating the area of the three vilayets as a whole, this study pays a 
proper attention to the town and district of Zichna, for which there is very little that has 
been written previously. Moreover, some of the previous contributions need to be revised 
to some extent, for instance Prof. Lowry’s lists of Ke§i§lik villages which fail to include 
some data relevant to that district for they were recorded in other sections of the defiers. 

The central idea of approaching the subjects of this study is based on the question of 
how revenue is generated and distributed, moreover by taking into account the role of the 

m 

state in this process. In this respect, the study comprises three sections, two dealing with 
the distribution of revenue and subsequent matters of control over its sources, 
proprietorship, fiscal arrangements and control over the peasantry (lordship), the third 
dealing with the generating of revenue in town and countryside, more precisely with 
economic structures, productive activities and the indispensable question of population. 
The first and second sections of this study, which deal with the distribution of revenue, 
land-holding and proprietorship in the late Byzantine and early Ottoman periods 
respectively, are linked by a chapter devoted to the general historic context of the 
conquest and the first transitional aspects that followed. This is of a particular importance 
since the defiers provide a comprehensive picture of the region only in the middle of the 
1 5 th century and after. 

The demographic aspect of this study interacts with the economic by conceiving the 
population, its growth and stability, as a productive factor of fundamental importance in 
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such an example of a pre-industrial society as the one of the present study. In any case the 
present approach to the population is mainly concerned with its size and measurement. 
The figures that can be established through the evidence of the sources are compared in a 
long term perspective, between the first half of the 1 4 th century and the middle of the 1 5 th , 
and again in a shorter period between 1454/55 and 1478/79, in each case by determining 
the factors that affected the demographic developments and the evolution of population 
measures. Other demographic matters, such as family structure, age and the laws of 
natural movement, have not been included among the subjects of this study. 
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Chapter 1. 

Land distribution and proprietorship during the late Byzantine period (14 th century) 

i. General considerations 

The question of how the sources of revenue are distributed and what use is made of 
them is of a primary importance for the study of any society and state. In the present case, 
there is a particular reference to "land distribution" because the region in question had a 
typically rural character and local social structures were based on a principally agrarian 
economy. Landed and other rural properties were the main sources of revenue there. 
Economic activities and sources of revenue other than agrarian were definitely existent but, in 
most part, just supplementary aspects of an agrarian economy. Those non-agrarian sources of 
revenue will receive the appropriate comment according to whatever references to them are 
encountered in the sources. The patterns of possession and control of the land, and other 
property, are a direct reflection of social trends and, also, of fiscal policies concerned with the 
problems of generating and maintaining revenues. In these respects, the region of South- 
eastern Macedonia can make a good case study, because it is one of the few well-documented 
areas of the Byzantine world, especially in the 14th century. 

Athonite charters offer in some instances the categories of land-holding, according to 

♦ 

the identity and rank of the holder. All categories of property are recorded in the introduction 
of two land-inventories (praktika ) of 1317 for the monastery of Laura. The fiscal officers 
responsible of their compilation acknowledge their surveying and registering of all landed 
properties in the province ( thema ) of Strymon, Serres, Mosynopolis and Boleron, i.e. 

m 

ecclesiastical and monastic, personal properties and lands held by noblemen, military 
assignments 1 . 
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These categories are easily recognisable. Ekklesiastikai (ecclesiastical) are the 
possessions of ecclesiastical institutions (dioceses, bishoprics and parish churches), while 
monasteriakai (monastic) are those of convents and nunneries, belonging either to 
independent monastic foundations or to metokhia. The lands described as arkhontikai (held by 

notables) and prosopikai (personal) were held by laypersons, the former by rich and notable 

♦ 

men, who manned the higher posts of administration and participated in the ruling bodies of 
provincial towns, the latter by other wealthy individuals. Finally, the stratiotikai (military 
holdings) were granted to individuals in exchange for military service. Cases representing all 
these groups of proprietors can be observed in South-eastern Macedonia during the 14th 
century. 

Such a classification, like the one of the Byzantines themselves which corresponds to 
the identity of the holder, has no concern with any essential differences in the forms and 
structures of land-holding. Land-holding should be viewed as a source of wealth and any 
essential distinctions have to be made in relation to how this wealth was generated. In this 
respect, the wealthy land-holders were either in actual possession of real estate (fields of 
arable land, vineyards etc.), or they had control over a number of peasants from whom they 
extracted payments in form of cash levies and also had the right to demand from them some 
labour services. This is a question of lordship of a rather “seigneurial” type of possession. In 
those cases the peasants were paroikoi of the individuals or monasteries that had rights of 
control on them. Control over the peasantry is usually combined with actual possession of 
property and both forms provide the basic structures of landed wealth in late Byzantium. 
When villages appear in the sources to be under the possession of individual persons or 
monasteries, this means that the “holders” had rights of control over the peasants ascribed to 
them, principally the right to receive for themselves the basic peasant tax (the telos). 
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Moreover, the lords of the villages were often in direct possession of real estate in the 
settlement’s territory (they usually owned the fields of arable, the pasture lands, the wood and 
one or more mills). This does not mean that everything in the area of the settlement belonged 
to the lord. The peasants did have their own pieces of property separate from those of the 
lord. Nevertheless, if a peasant perished without heirs, his holding would become the lord’s 
who had pre-emptive rights to claim it (the exaleimma of Byzantine texts). 

On different grounds, in so far as the legal status of possession is concerned, holdings 
can be distinguished in two categories: those of full ownership, on the one hand, and those of 
limited ownership, on the other. No Byzantine legal term for full ownership existed but the 
status of such a possession can be restored by the context in each case. Full ownership meant 
that the landed or other property was under the absolute and firm possession of the owner 
who was the only person responsible for its maintenance. It could be alienated, hired out, 
transmitted, donated, given in inheritance. The only obligation of the owners (individuals or 
monasteries) was to pay the established taxes to the treasury, unless they were granted 
immunity for some or all of their assets. The Byzantine documents, either imperial bulls and 
decrees or functionary acts refer to such domains as " eleutheron" (free) or "held under a state 
of lordship" ( authentikos ), and most usually as "held in parental right" ( kata logon 
gonikotetos). Freehold properties were usually acquired by imperial offer as well as by 
inheritance, purchase or donation (principally in the case of monasteries). When dependent 
peasants were involved, “full-ownership” had the sense that their lord had his control on them 
established on a permanent basis and could bequeath or transmit them in the same way as with 
real estate. 

ft 

Limited or conditional holding is what has been widely known in scholarship as "the 
pronoia", a practice dating back to the 11th century 2 . Three centuries later, in the period of 
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our interest, the use of the term pronoia had declined, and in the few instances it appears its 
exact legal context is not well defined. The principal meaning of pronoia as an institution and 
fiscal practice had to do with the concession of fiscal revenues to individuals, which did not 
necessarily mean that the grantees intervened in the economic and other affairs of the territory 
from which the revenues were extracted. Charanis has suggested that, from the 13th century 
onwards, this term applied to the concession of large amounts of revenue from entire regions 
(giving the instance of Licario who received the whole fiscal revenue from Euboea as a grant 
by Michael VIII), while for the allocation of lesser amounts from subjects confined to a 
village, a hamlet, or a single estate, another term was in use: that of oikonomia 3 . The same 
author links the granting of an oikonomia with soldiers and military service. In Southeastern 
Macedonia, however, this practice does not appear in a military context only. Individuals of 
any rank and identity appear as grantees, the same as monastic foundations. The practice of 
oikonomia meant a right of usufruct, or usufruct and occupancy, upon the property which was 
assigned to the grantees, but not absolute ownership. 

It is very likely that lands ceded under the oikonomia- scheme were previously under 
the direct control of the fisc ( demosiakai ), i.e. of the state. An oikonomia could be transferred 
to the direct heir of its holder, usually under the same conditions as before. In many cases the 
holders of oikonomiai succeeded in turning them into properties of full ownership which 

usually required imperial approval and confirmation through the drawing up of a chrysobull. 

# 

Those grants was not bound to any particular social stratum, but the amount of assigned 
revenues could differ considerably from one case to another. 

Moving towards a closer examination of all groups of land-holders, the first task is to 
define the forms of fiscal lands ( demosiakai gaiai), i.e. the lands of the state. It can be argued 
that practically every land and property in the empire belonged to the state, consequently to 
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the emperor. Such a statement can be reasonably based on the ground that it was the emperor 
who defined the status and future of every individual possession. Nevertheless, the Byzantine 
social organisation relied on an institutional basis and background. In so far as the question of 
ownership is concerned, the establishment of possession was safeguarded by the very fact that 
the imperial acts defined and guaranteed the terms and conditions upon which the possession 
of properties - either of full or limited ownership - depended. In this context the domain of the 
church, monasteries and notables was founded on a safer ground, for their acquisition of 
property was usually accompanied by imperial acts of guarantee. But possession was far from 
being definitely ensured. There is plenty of reference to usurpation by other proprietors and 
trespass by functionaries. In such cases appeals were made and additional bulls were drawn up 
in order to settle the dispute. A change in imperial economic policies might turn against some 
groups of holders. During the Palaiologan period Byzantine monasteries experienced periods 
of reduction of their property in favour of military grants. Equally, a notable who fell into 
disfavour could see his properties being confiscated (such an attitude was common during the 
civil wars of the 14th century against the supporters of the losing side). 

Small holders were not provided with the assurances of the rich ones. For them it was 
easier to lose their economic independence and become paroikoi in case the emperor granted 
their settlement to an individual or a monastery 4 . But whatever the impact of imperial policies 
might have been for any independent small-holders (they are not certain to have existed at all 
in that period), the fisc itself had its own dependent peasants, and consequently estates under 
its own maintenance. This becomes clear by a document of 1319, which deals with land and 
paroikoi in the island of Lemnos that belonged to the fisc but were at that time claimed by a 
nearby metokhi of Grand Laura 5 . Nevertheless, any landed properties that were held directly 
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by the fisc are not likely to have been too many, because those were the first to be allocated 
through the practice of oikonomia- grants. 

Another question that arrises concerns the imperial estates. Their function must have 
been to provide revenues directly to the emperor, the imperial family and the palace. 
Therefore, it is not certain whether they can be identical with those held by the fisc. In any 
case, the Palaiologoi as a family certainly had much of wealth before Michael’s VIII accession 
to the throne and their personal property would have been increased afterwards. Two cases of 
imperial estates can be observed in South-eastern Macedonia. In the first case imperial domain 
was established over the village of Bemarous, as we are informed by acts of Andronikos II 
dated in 1304 and 1322 and describing it as a “ zeugelateion of his royalty” 6 . The second case 
has to do with the village of Potholinos and its allocation to an empress. Information about 
that is given in a later charter, a chrysobull by John V of 1365, where it is mentioned that the 
village was once held by the empress Irene (in the sense that the revenues from that village 
were assigned to her) 7 . The latter is identifiable either with Irene-Yolanda de Montferrat, wife 
of Andronikos II, or with Irene Asanina, wife of John VI Kantakouzenos: the two empresses 
with this name prior to 1365. The second one must be rather excluded because John 
Kantakouzenos did not have control of this territory during his reign (1347-54). So, the 
empress of the present case can safely be identified as Irene-Yolanda and the estate should 
have been granted to her during her period of reigning. 

ii. Individual land-holding 

Individual land-holding is defined in the grounds of distinguishing it from 
“institutional”, i.e. ecclesiastical and monastic in particular, in the sense that all possessions of 
individual personalities constitute one main category versus those of religious bodies. This 
kind of distinction is not based on a scheme of lay versus monastic land-holding, because not 
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all individual holders of landed property, who are encountered in 14 th -century Southeastern 
Macedonia, were laymen. Clerics and monks too appear in possession of personal properties, 
distinct of those of the monasteries they belonged to. Gerbasios for instance, the abbot of 
Chilandar, had by imperial decree received property at Choudena in 1319, which he 

transferred to his monastery just in 1335 8 . During the 16 years in between, those assets 

♦ 

remained his own private property. In a similar way, Kallinikos, another monk of Chilandar, 
had obtained possession of the convent of St. Nicholas in Kamenikeia in 1321, which he 
personally held for two years before transferring it to the monastery of Chilandar in 1323 9 . 

Another matter to be sorted out is the extent of the present definition of individual 
land-holding in terms of amount of property. The small-holding peasants of the region, who 
made up the vast majority of its total population, were land-holders indeed. Nevertheless, they 
do not concern us here. It is more appropriate to deal with them and their possessions in a 
specific and more relevant chapter of the present study. The individuals studied in this 
particular chapter are those who were in possession of a substantial amount of property 
permitting us to regard them as “wealthy land-holders”. In any case, it might be too fargoing if 
we set a specific lower limit of property and use it as a determinant for distinguishing between 
peasant and wealthy land-holder. It is preferred not to do so and, by relying on means, it is 
safe to expect that a typical land-holder of the region would have had a property many times 
larger than the average peasant. For instance, the largest amount of arable land to be found 
under a single peasant’s possession in the sources, is 87 modioi (7.73 hectares) owned by a 
man called Dragotas in the village of Rachoba 10 . This looks really insignificant compared with 
the 1050 modioi (93.31 hectares), making up only one of the properties which Chariton, the 

protonobelissimos, from Serres sold to Kosmas Pagkalos prior to 1313 u . Moreover, the 

♦ 

average amount of vineyards in peasant possession was 4.93 modioi (0.43 hectares) and the 
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largest amount of vineyard to be held by a peasant was 49 modioi (4.35 hectares). Facing 
these numbers, some idea of how much vineyard could be owned by a wealthy land-holder is 
given by Theodora Aggelina Kantakouzene who, in 1337/38 only, bought from several 
individuals of Serres vineyards totalling 81% modioi (7.26 hectares) 12 . In this case the 
difference is not so striking but it is important to take into account that this is the amount of 
vineyard Kantakouzene acquired in that particular year, not the whole of what she had owned, 
and also that the wealthy landowners do not usually appear in possession of extensive 
vineyards, they were more interested in arable lands. Apart from the important difference in 
amount marking the possessions of wealthy land-holders in comparison to those of peasants, 
another basic criterion of their distinction lies in the fact that the former made their fortune out 
of the land without having to work on it themselves. Their lands were exploited either through 
the work of dependent peasants (paroikoi) under their control or by hired labour. 

Viewing the wealthy land-holders as a social group, it was a vast one and comprised 
men of different backgrounds and economic standing. Such a vast group included 
representatives of the richest and most notable families of the capital and, to a lesser degree 
Thessalonica, which provided the empire with highest-ranked statesmen, the local wealthy 
class including the provincial archons who manned the local administrative posts, men who 
received properties and revenues in return for services (soldiers in particular), clericals and 
monks, and, finally, foreigners. Representatives of all these particular groups are encountered 
as land-holders in Southeastern Macedonia during the 1 4 th century. 

Beginning with the first group of the great notable families, the most elaborate 
examples are given by Theodore Metochites (“prime-minister” of the emperor Andronikos II) 
and the family of Kantakouzenos, John Kantakouzenos and his mother Theodora Aggelina 
Kantakouzene in particular 13 . Members of the Palaiologan family, i.e. close relatives of the 
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emperors are also encountered, namely Michael Palaiologos (a cousin of Andronikos II), 
Theodora Palaiologina the Grand Doukaina (niece of Andronikos II) and Theodora 
Palaiologina Philanthropine (supposedly a sister of Andronikos III) 14 . The family of Choumnos 
is represented by Irene Choumnaina Palaiologina, daughter of the distinguished statesman and 
scholar Nikephoros Choumnos. Another Choumnos, John, who appears in 1344 taking control 
of the village of Loktista as a reward for his partisanship to John V, cannot be safely identified 

but he could have been a grand-son of Nikephoros 15 . Other well-known statesmen of the 

» 

1330’s are present among the land-holders of this region, such as Theodore Synadenos the 
protostrator, Michael Monomachos, governor of Thessalonica then of Thessaly up to 1342, 
and the most renowned member of the notable Thessalonican family of the Tzamplakon, 
Arsenios 16 . Later on, the coastal part of the region is dominated by the two brothers, John the 
Grand Primmikerios and Alexis the Grand Stratopedarches , of uncertain origins, who in 1357 
carried out a private operation to drive the Serbs away and the areas they occupied were 
recognized by the emperor, himself unable to re-establish a direct control of the state there, as 
their personal dominions. It is supported that all lands and revenues previously under state 
control became theirs 17 . 

All previously cited personalities are, themselves or the families they represent, well- 
known from several sources for their principal position in the political or intellectual life of 
14 th -century Byzantium and all came from the capital except of the Tzamplakon family who 
were residents of Thessalonica. One who is otherwise unknown is Constantine-Kosmas 
Pagkalos. He certainly was not a Serrean, however he made an impressive entry in the 

property transactions of this town by some massive purchases, mainly by the wealthy local 

* 

notable Chariton, which point to a substantial fortune for Pagkalos 18 . The previously 
mentioned persons resided elsewhere and had no close relation with the region of South- 
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eastern Macedonia. The properties they held there were some among the many they owned in 
different Byzantine lands. On certain occasions, some of them were associated with the region 
a little more. John Kantakouzenos, the richest man in Byzantium in his day, informs in his 
memoirs that the properties he owned in the district of Serres exceeded in size his possessions 
in any other place 19 . For this reason, probably, he had an especially strong feeling for this 
region, as shown by his willingness to patronize the monastery of St. John Prodromos, and 
then by the bitterness he expresses to the fact that the Serreans stood strongly against his party 
during the civil war. On the opposite side, it was the same fierce opposition of the Serreans to 
Kantakouzenos that drove Michael Monomachos to chose to settle in Serres after he was 
forced out of his command by a pro-kantakouzenian uprising that prevailed in Thessaly 20 . 

Side by side with the aristocratic families of Constantinople and Thessalonica, the 
second group of the late Byzantine landowning upper-class is that of the local land-holders. 
They made up a provincial elite whose representatives occupied high positions in the civil, 
military and ecclesiastical administration and manned the bodies of local government (e.g. the 
“senate” of provincial towns). Those provincial archons often appear to carry titles of 
distinction, such as sebastos or pansebastos, at the same time they are described in the 
documents with marks like “ eugenestatos ” (most noble), and often as “ oikeios te basileia ” 
(known to the royalty) which means an acquaintance of the emperor or someone with access 
to the court. Certainly, all wealthy land-holders in the provinces were not recipients of such 
royal honours, but even those who were not can equally be viewed as members of the 
provincial elite for the considerable amounts of property they had in their possession. 

The provincial land-holders are generally believed to have had, in most cases, their 
residences in the towns. In South-eastern Macedonia, characteristic examples are given by 
Chariton, George Troulenos, George Phokopoulos and the Disypatoi brothers, living in 
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Serres, by Constantine Acheiraites and John Masgidas in Zichna, and by John Margarites for 
whom there is no certain evidence whether he lived in Serres or in Zichna (in any case he was 
active in both towns) . This gathering of the land-holders of the countryside in the towns can 
be explained by their need to be together in the place where the centre of power lay, and so to 
protect their interests more effectively. Nevertheless, opposite cases of land-holders living 
within the area of their estates are equally encountered. An example, in the region of the 
present study, is given by the family of Modenos, whose estates lay in the territory of the 
village of Sdrabikion. As a matter of fact, the Modenoi had their residence in that village, not 
in Serres or Zichna, as is shown by their acts of donation which were drawn up locally and 
sanctioned by the clergy of neighbouring Kaisaropolis (seat of a bishopric) 22 . 

The fortunes of wealthy land-holders in late Byzantium were primarily based on their 
personal possessions of full ownership. Moreover, they were often allocated properties and 
revenues of the state (under the scheme of oikonomia ) which contributed extra profit to them. 
Even some of the most prominent and rich men in the empire, such as John Kantakouzenos 
and Arsenios Tzamplakon, held assignments of state revenue apart from their immense 
personal domain . Nevertheless, the assignments of state revenues were mostly adressed to 
men offering services, soldiers in particular. Those who joined the, feeble by all means, armed 
forces of the late Byzantine state can be distinguished in different categories in respect of their 
hierarchical position, the amount of their pay and the subsequent social status they enjoyed. At 
the bottom of the hierarchy were the small-holding soldiers, former peasants (paroikoi in 
particular) in possession of modest farms. In return of their military service they were simply 
relieved of the taxes and other obligations pertaining to a paroikos\ at the utmost, they would 
be given a paroikos of their own to care for the farm during their absence on campaign . Here 
we are not concerned with those men, who socially belonged to the peasantry, but with higher 
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ranking soldiers of better economic standing. In the latter group were included officers, 
cavalrymen, or men who are simply described as soldiers ( stratiotes ) but with much more in 
their possession compared to the small-holding ones, e.g. a certain Martinos who was involved 
in a long dispute with the monastery of St. John Prodromos over an estate in Monospiton 25 . 
The profitable assignments of soldiers like Martinos indicate a higher ranking in the military 
organization or they reflect a practice similar to the Ottoman Umar, that well paid soldiers had 
to arm extra men to accompany them on campaign. Usually recorded outputs of military 
oikonomiai amount to around 30 to 40 hyperpyra 26 . High ranked and well paid military men, 
in control of properties and revenues allocated by the state, can safely be viewed as part of the 
land-holding elite and they were often honoured in an equal way to the provincial notables. 
Moreover, the oikonomia holding soldiers did not necessarily rely only on the properties and 
revenues that the state assigned to them. On the contrary, their economic situation permitted 
them to acquire extensive private property, thus they can be easily supposed to have built up 
their personal domain. 

Another category of individual land-holders is that of clerics and monks. It is generally 
believed that when men and women decided to abandon secular life and enter a convent they 
transferred their possessions to that convent at the time of entering it; this was a common 

practice indeed. There is evidence, however, of monks who continued to hold their personal 

% 

properties, separate of those of their convent, and furthermore carried on with their private 
acquisition of extra properties, as shown by the cases of Gerbasios, abbot of Chilandar, and 
Kallinikos, monk in the same monastery. The properties they acquired during their monastic 
life were finally transferred to the monastery they belonged to but this took place after they 
had held those properties privately for shorter or longer periods of time 27 . 
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The final category of individual land-holders in South-eastern Macedonia during the 
14 th century is the group consisting of foreigners. The most elaborate cases are given by the 
Serbian krai Stephen Uro§ II Milutin and the Bulgarian car Michael Asen II. The involvement 
of those royal personalities in the process of property acquisition in a Byzantine province was 
of a limited nature and had a very special interest concerned with their support to their 
favourite “national” monasteries of Chilandar and Zographou respectively. In 1300, the 
Serbian krai made use of his warm, at the time, relations with the Byzantine emperor and his 
father-in-law, Andronikos II, and required to take possession of the village of Kastrion, which 


had recently been taken back from the monastery of Chilandar by the Byzantine state 28 . 


Stephen held the village for a short time as a private domain before offering it officially to the 


same monastery. In a similar way, Michael Asen II, the Bulgarian dar obtained by purchase the 


village of Prebista in 1325 having in mind a subsequent transfer 


Zographou 29 . 


Other non-Byzantines who happened to acquire property in Byzantine Macedonia had 


a stronger personal interest in them. A known example is given by Chrelja, the semi- 
independent dynast of Stip and Strumica who had taken active part in the Byzantine civil wars 
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of the 1320’s and 1340’s . We are informed by Gregoras that at the outbreak of the second 


civil war Chrelja was in possession of several villages in the valley of the Strymon down to the 
sea 31 . This does not mean that he had political power on that Byzantine province, but 


proprietorial rights of economic control on those villages in the same way as the Byzantine 


lords. The villages mentioned by Gregoras were, most likely, Chrelja’s reward for the services 


he offered to the young Andronikos in 1328 by advising the Serbian krai not to oppose his 


accession to the Byzantine throne 32 . Since 1344 and 1345, the years when Serbian rule was 


finally imposed on this region, several Serbs came in and took possession of properties, as the 
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case of George Stanisa elaborates. The latter, a powerful personality and governor of 
Hierissos in 1365, is reported to have taken possession of landed properties in the vicinity of 
the village of Chandax 33 . 

The development of individual land-holding in South-eastern Macedonia during the 
14 century, under Byzantine and Serbian rule alike, is marked by a continuous expansion of 
private ownership and an increase in the number of personal domains. This process certainly 
lasted for the whole course of the century until as late as 1371, at the aftermath of the battle of 
Cemomen, when the future emperor Manuel Palaiologos took control of the region and is 
generally supposed to have reclaimed lands and revenues to allocate them as military grants. 

The expansion of private domains was materialized in two directions, first at the 
expense of state-owned lands and sources of revenue, second through the market process and 
individual purchasing. Since the early years of the century already, the weak government of 
Andronikos II, in need of support, appears to have allowed the establishment of private 
ownership on properties which were until that time conditionally assigned to notables and 
dignitaries as oikonomiai. Examples have survived in the sources, the most characteristic given 

by the case of Manuel Aggelos the patrician. The latter was in possession of an estate in 

* 

Ptelea, by the Strymon, and others in the district of Thessalonica, which were first assigned to 
his father, as an oikonomia, and then were held by himself under the same conditions. In 1306, 
however, he was given the right of full ownership by imperial decree. From that moment, the 
estate in Ptelea became a personal property of his, free from any obligation and unrestricted. 
He could exploit it as he liked, bequest, sell or make it donation 34 . Other examples of 
individuals who succeeded in turning their oikonomia holdings in property of full ownership 
are given by Alexios Diplobatatzes, a military judge, in 1307, and the army officer John 
Panaretos in 13 1 3 35 . There are more cases of individuals who established by imperial decree 
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their private ownership on sources of revenue, formerly under state control, but it is not 
always known whether they were already in possession of them as a conditional assignment 
(e.g. a certain Dragon who was given unrestricted control of part of the village of Melintziane 
in 1324) 36 . 

In a different manner, the wealthy landowners expanded their domain by purchasing 
property from other individuals. Economically strong personalities appear especially interested 
in increasing their property by proceeding to massive buys. The sellers could be other wealthy 
landowners, such as Chariton who sold important assets to Kosmas Pagkalos, but more 
usually, they were small-holders with modest sized properties. Apart from the important 
pieces of property he bought from Chariton, Kosmas Pagkalos also bought modest sized ones 
from several other individuals 37 . Furthermore, in the course of one year only (1337/38), 
Theodora Kantakouzene created an impressive domain by acquiring many pieces of small 
property she bought from about 100 individuals of Serres 38 . Apparently, the difficult economic 
conditions of the time made small property vulnerable to the expansion of large domains. 

Individual land-holding was in those times strongly affected by political developments. 
Internal strife, which appeared often in 14 th -century Byzantium, usually resulted in the 
confiscation and redistribution of property held by those who joined the losing side. The end 
of the conflict between the old and the young Andronikos with the victory of the second 
meant the downfall of Theodore Metochites, principal statesman in the administration of the 
old emperor. His downfall was accompanied by a confiscation of his possessions, a fact shown 
in the area of the present study by an estate he owned in Gastileggous which was transferred 
to the monastery of St. John Prodromos 39 . 

The practice of confiscation was put in effect once again during the second civil war 
between John Kantakouzenos and the regency of John V. At the outbreak of the conflict late 
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in 1341, Kantakouzenos himself saw his properties in the district of South-eastern Macedonia 
being confiscated and given to supporters of the regency. The same happened with the 
possessions of his supporters, i.e. Arsenios Tzamplakon and other less known personalities 40 . 
A similar fate should have met the local properties of Theodore Synadenos, who tried to retain 
a neutral position, but was always mistrusted by the regency and finally persecuted after 
1342 41 . The main beneficiaries of those re-distributions were men like John Margarites who, 
from then onwards became a well-known notable of the region, and John Choumnos for 
whom we are informed by a chrysobull signed by John V in 1344 that he was rewarded for his 
fidelity with property previously held by a certain Maurophoros, a “treacherous person” (i.e. 
an opponent of the regency) 42 . 

John Kantakouzenos was not going to take back any of his possessions in South- 

& 

eastern Macedonia. Under the government of Guy de Lusignan and then Constantine 
Palaiologos, both of them fanatic supporters of the regency, this region resisted successfully all 
efforts by Kantakouzenos to establish control there 43 . Finally, when the fortunes of the war 

turned to Kantakouzenos’s side, the area was captured by the Serbs. They took Serres in 

# 

September 1345 but had already established control over the surroundings and Zichna the 
previous year) 44 . The establishment of Serbian control in the region seems to have had no 
drastic effect on the matter of landowner ship. Several Serbs came in and obtained possession 

of lands (e.g. George Stanisa who appears as governor of Hierissos in 1365) but the local 

♦ 

Byzantine land-holders retained theirs, especially the anti-kantakouzenist ones who had 
benefited from the recent re-distributions, and continued occupying a prominent social 
position. During the reign of Stephen DuSan men like John Margarites, George Phokopoulos 
in Serres and John Masgidas in Zichna appear as recipients of royal honours and are described 
in chapters of the Serbian emperor as “persons close to his royalty”. The prominence of the 
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local Byzantine elite continued in the same way after DuSan’s death in the years when the 
region became a more or less independent principality, ruled first by Du§an’s widow Helena- 
Elizabeth (1355-65), then by John Uglje§a (1365-71). During those years, with the exception 

of Serbian metropolitans in Serres and a Serbian governor, Radoslav, who assisted the 

♦ 

empress in her command, all others who occupied the higher administrative posts, at least in 
the towns of Serres and Zichna, were Byzantines 45 . Nevertheless, while the locally residing 
Byzantine land-holders retained their possessions during the years of Serbian rule, those of 
Constantinople or Thessalonica actually lost them. When the Serbs were driven away from the 
coastal part of the region by the brothers John and Alexis, who established their own 
autonomous principality there in 1357, some previous proprietorships seem to have been 
restored (e.g. a heir of Arsenios Tzamplakon appears to have held part of an estate which the 
family had owned in the past at Prinarion inside the area where John and Alexis had 
established their control) 46 . Nevertheless, any arrangements for the restoration of old 
proprietorial rights could not be materialised without the agreement of the two brothers and 
without providing for their own profit. This is demonstrated by their agreement with Anna 
Tomikina, signed in 1358. The latter, a resident of the capital, had lost as a result of the 
Serbian occupation the village of Beltzistha which was in the past a possession of her father. 
She agreed with the two brothers that if they succeeded in taking the village from the Serbs, 
half of the village would be restored to her but the other half would become theirs 47 . Finally, 
when Byzantine rule was restored in the whole of the region, in 1371, an imperial decree 
provided for the restoration of lost properties, but many had meanwhile become monastic and 
it was impossible to give them back to their old holders 48 . The effects of whatever re- 
distribution of property followed the outbreak of the second civil war and the Serbian 
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occupation, particularly at the expense of absent proprietors, seem to have been long-lasting 
and generally irreversible. 

iii. Monastic land-holding 

First of all it is necessary to explain why this section has to be specifically concerned 
with monastic land-holding, while our earlier distinction was broadly speaking between 
individual and “institutional” land-holding, the latter referred to religious bodies in general not 
just monasteries. The reason is that all surviving information from the 14 th century has to do 

with monastic possessions and there is practically nothing relevant to the property and revenue 

\ 

of secular church organisations, metropolitan dioceses or bishoprics. There is only a single 
reference to lands held by the bishopric of Kaisaropolis and located between that village and 
Sdrabikion, but nothing specific about them 49 . It is, therefore, preferred to concentrate on the 
monastic possessions in the first place, since the fortunate survival to the present-day of 
several monasteries which had properties in that region, especially of their archives, makes 
possible an adequate study of the matter. In fact all information related with monastic property 
in South-eastern Macedonia during the 14 th century comes from the archives of the 
monasteries of Mt. Athos and the local monastery of St. John Prodromos in Mt. Menoikion, 
close to the town of Serres. Another important monastery of the region has also survived to 
the present day, that of Eikosiphoinissa (Kosnitza) in Mt. Paggaion, but no codex with 
documents of an economic nature has ever been discovered from that monastery, that would 
have provided us with information on its possessions during the late Middle Ages. Other 
monasteries that had existed in South-eastern Macedonia during the 14 lh century, such as the 
convents of Latomou and Nea Mone in Serres, are only indirectly known by references 
contained in Athonite charters or in those of St. John 50 . There was, finally, a big number of 
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smaller convents, the dependent houses ( metochia ) of the major monasteries, that were 
present everywhere in the region of the present study. 

Since the whole of our data comes from the documents of the Athonite monasteries 
and those of St. John Prodromos, whose recent publications are accompanied by 
comprehensive commentaries on their domain, it is not necessary or appropriate to repeat 
them and provide lists of each monastery’s possessions in South-eastern Macedonia. In the 
present study, the main task will be to analyse the development of monastic land-holding in the 

th 

course of the 14 century and underline its basic characteristics. 

An observation in this region during the second half of the 14 th century, especially in 
the years around 1371 when Serbian rule collapsed and the Ottoman conquest was not far 
away, reveals a profoundly extensive establishment of monastic possession. Those years were 
the apogee of the expansion of monastic holdings with the monasteries of Mt. Athos in a 
dominant position. By then, no fewer than 1 3 monasteries of Mt. Athos were in possession of 
estates in the region of South-eastern Macedonia; to them we can add the local monastery of 
St. John Prodromos which had also established an extensive domain. This disproportionate 
presence of monks in the local metochia and estates explains why the Ottomans gave to part 
of this region the name of vilayet-i Ke§i§lik (“the land of the monks”). 

Nevertheless, this profound expansion of monastic property in South-eastern 
Macedonia was not an deep-rooted situation but a quite recent development that took place in 
the Palaiologan period, more precisely in the 14 th century. It was in the course of that century, 
the last of Byzantium in this particular region, that most of the monastic holdings emerged. 

Among the several monasteries which appear to have been in possession of 
considerable properties during the 14 lh century, there were only two with a longer history of 
proprietorship in this particular region, the monastery of Iberon, which had established its 
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domain on the villages of Melintziane, Obelos and Dobrobikeia since the 1 1 th century, and also 
obtained the village of Radolibos in 1103, and the monastery of Batopedi holding the village 
of Zabamikeia and properties inside Chrysoupolis since the 1 1 th century as well 51 . The control 
of Iberon monastery on its villages was reconfirmed by the emperor Michael VIII Palaiologos 
in 1259. By offers of the same emperor some other Athonite monasteries obtained their 
earliest possessions in this region, more precisely the monastery of Grand Laura took under 
control the village of Doxompous, the monastery of Esphigmenou obtained one third of the 
village of Krousobo and the monastery of Chilandar was given for the first time the village of 
Kastrion in 1271 (this acquisition of Chilandar was materialized after a request by Demetrios 
the zupan, a high-ranked dignitary of the Serbian court) . These imperial offers reflect a 
favourable attitude of Michael VIII towards the monasteries of Mt. Athos, effective since the 
early years of his reign, which can be interpreted as an effort by his part to gain the support of 
those especially influential religious bodies in order to counter-balance the strong opposition 
he met by the dethroned patriarch Arsenios who never recognised his accession to the throne. 
Later on, the Athonite monasteries are known to have backed the same emperor with his 
unitary policies, presumably in anticipation of his steadfast generosity. 

The possessions of Athonite monasteries in South-eastern Macedonia began increasing 
in number during the reign of Andronikos II. Late in the 13 th century Grand Laura had 
acquired the abandoned convent of the Amalfitans with all of its possessions, including an 
estate at Aeidarokastro in Mt. Paggaion. Then followed the monastery of Zographou which 
appears in 1289 to have established the metochi of Kraniotissa at Dreanobon and obtained 
lands in Peloregion 53 . At the turn of the century, Andronikos II is known to have implemented 
a short-lived policy of reclaiming lands and revenues for the state in order to improve its 
military capabilities. Probably as a result of this policy, the monastery of Chilandar had 
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temporarily lost the village of Kastrion, a village that was acquired in 1271. The monastery’s 
holding was reconfirmed by imperial decree in 1277, but there is no mention of that village in a 
later enumeration of Chilandar’s possessions dating from 1299 54 . Nevertheless, the possession 
of Chilandar was restored after a personal intervention by the Serbian krai who required the 
village for himself and then transferred it to the monastery in 1300 55 . 

From that year onwards the expansion of monastic possessions accelerated. The most 
impressive acquisitions were made by monasteries that were fortunate to have an influential 
patron. Such were the cases of the Serbian monastery of Chilandar and the Bulgarian one of 
Zographou which were patronized directly by the rulers of Serbia and Bulgaria respectively. 
The Serbian krai Stephen lJro§ II Milutin made use of his warm at the time relations with his 
father-in-law the Byzantine Emperor and of military support he had offered to the Byzantines 
for the defence of Asia Minor and achieved generous imperial donations for the monastery of 
Chilandar. After a request by the krai this monastery obtained the village of Koutze in 1313, 
then the villages of Malouka, Eunouchou, Leipsochorion and Georgela plus several peasants 
in the village of Sdrabikion, all in 1318 and 1319 56 . In a similar way, the Bulgarian car 
intervened on several occasions in favour of the monastery of Zographou. In 1325 Michael 
Asen II proceeded in a personal purchase of the village of Prebista from Theodora 
Palaiologina, the previous owner, in order to transfer it to the monastery. Then, in 1327, he 

requested successfully that the monastery be tax-exempt, with the exception of a token levy of 

% 

50 hyperpyra for all of its possessions, and, moreover, receive the village of Soterichou. 

Again, in 1342, the dar Ivan Alexander achieved to acquire for Zographou properties and 

* 

peasants in the village of Chandax. The last to intervene in favour of that monastery was 
StranSimir, a high-ranked dignitary of the Bulgarian court, who received for himself the village 
of Marmarion before transferring it to the monastery in 1344 57 . 
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During the first three decades of the 14 th century more Athonite monasteries appeared 
on the scene by acquiring properties in South-eastern Macedonia, such as the ones of 
Koutloumousiou, Alypiou, Philotheou, Xenophon and Karakallou, but their domain never 
reached the size of those mentioned earlier. At the same time, the local monastery of St. John 
Prodromos, a quite recent foundation of the second half of the 13 th century, began acquiring 
numerous pieces of property by purchase or donation and organised a considerable domain 
centred at several metochia it established in Serres, Zichna, Zelichoba and Trilission. A 
modestly endowed foundation in its origins, the monastery of Prodromos was fortunate to be 
patronized by the bishop, then metropolitan, of Zichna Ioakeim, a very influential personality, 
who succeeded in attracting the attention of high-ranked notables to that monastery, including 
John Kantakouzenos who undertook its higher patronage in the 1330’s. Ioakeim’ s political 
decisions too turned in favour of the monastery of Prodromos, for his active support to the 
cause of the young Andronikos resulted in a good share of the confiscated properties of 
Theodore Metochites be given to the monastery. John Kantakouzenos had undertaken the 
patronage of St. John Prodromos, yet he and his family were also supportive to other 
monasteries, mainly to Batopedi. The contracts of purchase for the numerous pieces of 
property which Theodora Kantakouzene bought in 1337/38 from many individuals are found 
in the archives of Batopedi which means that she had in mind to transfer those properties to 
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the monastery and she actually did so . She had also supported other monasteries, such as the 
one of Koutloumousiou. The pieces of property which she endowed to that monastery had a 
long history. The first to acquire them by purchase was Kosmas Pagkalos who, in 1313, made 
them donation to the monastery of Pantokrator in Constantinople. It was from that monastery 
that Theodora Kantakouzene bought them before donating them to the monastery of 
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Koutloumousiou 59 . Nevertheless, she was not equally favourable with every monastery as she 
is known to have appropriated an estate of Philotheou at Tzainou 60 . 

The monks themselves were especially interested in expanding the possessions of their 
monastery and, in this respect, whenever they made an acquisition they tried to increase their 
local domain by obtaining neighbouring properties. That was particularly true when a 
monastery acquired control of the peasants of an entire village. In such a case the monks made 
every effort to expand their domain by acquiring any independent large properties that existed 
in the vicinity of the village. Characteristic examples are given by the case of Sdrabikion where 
the monastery of Chilandar had established its control in 1318. Soon afterwards, the 
monastery had bought the whole of the large estates of the family of Modenos that lay 
nearby 61 . This practice was repeated by the monks of Grand Laura in 1365 when they obtained 
the village of Bemarous. In the same year, they acquired by purchase the local estate of the 
Disypatoi brothers 62 . In a rather similar way, an acquisition of some assets in a village could 
induce the monks to try to obtain the whole settlement. This was done successfully by the 
monks of Zographou with the village of Prebista. Their association with that village began in 
1319 when they obtained by imperial offer the local church of St. Christopher, which they 
made a metochi of their monastery, and the right to maintain a locally held fair and take the 
profit from it Six years later, the Bulgarian car acting on their behalf bought the whole village 
from its previous owner and transferred it to the monastery 63 . 

The years of Serbian rule (1345-71, but only 1345-57 for the coastal areas) were the 
golden age of monastic proprietorship in South-eastern Macedonia, by all means. The Serbian 
krai then emperor Stephen Dusan was more interested in getting support from influential 
institutions, like the important monastic centres, than revenues from the conquered Byzantine 
lands. As a result, monastic property expanded at an unprecedented level. All monasteries that 
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already held properties in this region retained them and acquired more. An Athonite monastery 
which previously had no association with this region, the Russian one of St. Panteleemon, 
established an impressive domain consisting of four villages thanks to the benevolence of the 
Serbian Emperor 64 . At the same time, the monasteries also succeeded in obtaining charters by 
the Byzantine emperor confirming their recent acquisitions in order to safeguard them from 
the possibility of a Byzantine restoration 65 . 

* 

Imperial expression of favour towards a monastery was not limited to the offering of 
properties, but could also appear in the form of fiscal immunity. T his kind of tax exemption 
was employed by Andronikos II already in favour of the Grand Laura. Since that monastery 
obtained the village of Doxompous in 1259, it was taxed by the state the lump sum of 260 
hyperpyra out of the whole revenue it earned from that village (in the form of both levies 
imposed on the peasants and profit from the exploitation of the real estate it owned in the 
vicinity of the village, a total amount of 660 hyperpyra in 1317). Since Andronikos II’s 
accession, that charge was so reduced that by 1298 was abolished completely 66 . From that 
time the domain of Laura in Doxompous was completely immune from any financial 
obligations to the state. A virtually complete exemption was effective for all possessions of the 
monastery of Zographou after 1327 with the exception of a token charge of 50 hyperpyra 67 . 
One of the first actions of Du§an since he took over the region was to grant a complete fiscal 
immunity to all Athonite monasteries, as is demonstrated in a charter of his dated November 
1345 68 . In a more specific case, he abolished the charge that Iberon monastery always paid for 
its domain in Mt. Paggaion, i.e. half of the revenue it collected from the villages of Radolibos, 
Obelos, Dobrobikeia and Boriskos 69 . 

The years of the last Byzantine administration in this region (1371-83) are very poorly 
documented and very few references survive to illuminate the development of monastic land- 
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holding in those years. It is generally believed that Manuel Palaiologos reclaimed lands and 
revenues for the state in order to allocate military grants, but there is no precise information to 
confirm this and reveal the possible effect it might had in monastic land-holding. At the same 
time, the coastal parts of the region were incorporated in the semi-independent principality of 
the Byzantine brothers John and Alexis since 1357 already. Local developments were 
dominated by the emergence of the Athonite monastery of Pantokrator, a foundation of theirs. 

4 

They endowed it richly indeed, and in doing so they even appropriated other monastic 
properties. This is demonstrated by the case of the village of Marmarion which they took from 
the monastery of Zographou and offered to their own monastery of Pantokrator 70 . 

As a matter of fact, the Ottomans at the beginning of their rule found a lot of monastic 
possessions in this region. The different social relations that began taking shape after the 
conquest, had as an inevitable result a considerable reduction of monastic possession to the 
point of absolute diminution. Nevertheless, this was a gradual development and was not 
completed before the beginnings of the following century. During the first years after the 
Ottoman conquest some previously existing monastic domains continue to be encountered, as 
one of the following chapters is going to demonstrate 71 . 
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Chapter 2. 

Small-holding and the economic elements of the dependent peasant 

household (14 ,h century) 

The late Byzantine and early Ottoman societies were predominantly agrarian ones 
with the structure of the state being based on a mostly rural economy and the peasantry 
being the main productive force. In this respect, it is necessary to make clear our 
definition of peasants, dependent or not, as those who had to make their living out of a 
direct personal involvement in the cultivation of land and other rural occupations. The 
term cannot designate the wealthy lords and landowners. The latter, although they 
derived their income from owning and exploiting rural properties, were not directly 
involved in working on them. 

As a case study, the area of South-eastern Macedonia fits well into this model. 
There, the peasants, who constituted the majority of the population, had to rely on 

i 

agriculture, animal-breeding, fishing, or a combination of all these activities, in order to 
gain their subsistence, as well as meet their financial and other obligations to the state. 
The same conditions applied under Byzantine or Serbian rule over the region, as did the 
obligations of dependent peasants towards their landlords. 

The enserfinent of the Byzantine peasantry had begun during the 10th century 
already 1 , a process that accelerated in the 11th century with the abolition of earlier 
legislation protecting peasant independence and the integrity of peasant holdings against 

pressure by wealthy landowners. The condition of peasant dependence became the norm 

% 

during the Comnenian period, and this position persisted during the later years of 
Byzantium. The overwhelming majority of the peasants living in the remaining Byzantine 
lands, during the 13th and 14th centuries, were dependent ones, the so-called paroikoi 
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according to Byzantine terminology 2 . The majority of the rural population in South- 
eastern Macedonia conformed to this general pattern. 

A study of proprietorship, covering the late Byzantine era, cannot be completed 
without taking the paroikoi into account, for they did own some pieces of property too. 
The most revealing sources of information on this subject are the praktika which contain 
full lists of the peasants, who were assigned to particular secular or monastic landlords at 
given times, and enumerate the pieces of property held by every peasant family in the 
estate. Yet, some different views have been expressed with regard to those pieces of 
property which appear to have been in possession of the paroikoi, according to the 
references in the praktika. Nesbitt tends to view them as property owned by the landlord 
and only allotted to the peasants. He treats the estate as divided into allotted lands, 
which appear in the praktika as being under a direct peasant possession, and non-allotted 
lands which were also worked by the peasants but not listed under their possession in 
those texts 3 . Other scholars, such as Ostrogorski, in the past, and Laiou-Thomadakis, 
more recently, regard these possessions as personal property of the peasants 4 . The latter 
view is undoubtedly a sounder one and is followed in the present study. The assets, 
which dependent peasants are shown to hold in the praktika, were often acquired by 
inheritance from their parents, purchase, or dowry. They could also sell them, transfer 
them to their children, give them as dowry, and, generally deal with them according to 
their own wish. Therefore, the lands and properties within the late Byzantine rural estate 
have to be distinguished in two categories: those owned by the landlord, which Laiou- 
Thomadakis prefers to label as domain-lands, and those owned by the peasants. 

The peasants' status of dependency rested on several grounds. It was first 
denoted by the basic tax they were liable to, the telos, which was always paid in cash and 
represented the combined amount of dues which the peasants originally owed to the 
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state, but had to submit to the landlord instead, to whom they were assigned 5 . The 
amount of this basic tax was normally in accordance with the size of property owned by 
the peasant and the latter’s economic standing. However, it was also demanded from 
peasants who appeared to have held no property at all, and here lies its symbolic 
character. The tel os was more than an income tax, it was rather a determinant of a 
peasant's subjection to a landlord. Apart from this basic tax, the paroikoi were also liable 
to some additional payments, in cash and kind, towards both the landlord and the state. 
They also had to perform labour services for their landlord. 

The dependent peasants' freedom of movement was limited. Only the emperor 
himself could relieve them of the status of dependency and they were never allowed to 
stop fulfilling their obligations towards their landlord. Even in case they moved from the 
estate and settled elsewhere (such could be the case of a paroikos who would marry a 
girl from a different village and move to her family's home), they were still required to 
carry out all their duties for the landlord. This is demonstrated in the case of some 
peasants registered among the paroikoi of Iberon monastery in the village of Radolibos. 
When the praktikon was drawn up, in 1316, some of them were actually living in other 
villages, but they still had to fulfil all of their obligations towards the monastery of Iberon 
and pay to the monastery the appropriate amount of tax for properties they held in 

Radolibos. None among them had any obligations towards the landlords of the 

# 

settlements they were actually living in. 

It was up to the landlord to retain control of his peasants or transfer them to 
another or include them in a donation to a monastery. Furthermore, no one was 
permitted to appropriate peasants assigned to someone else. Finally, abandoned 
properties of dependent peasants, or properties of those who died without leaving a heir, 
were declared an exaleima and passed under the landlord's ownership. Some dependent 
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peasants were also controlled directly by the fisc, the so-called demosiakoi paroikoi, who 

had to fulfil all of the aforementioned requirements for the state. A direct control by the 

♦ 

fisc was imposed on them during brief intervals between their being re-allocated from 
one landlord to another, mainly to soldiers or other functionaries through the scheme of 
oikonomia. 

There is no doubt that this status of dependency characterized the vast majority 
of peasants in South-eastern Macedonia during the 14th century. Yet, the question of 
whether an independent peasantry had existed there at the same time deserves some 
attention. The surviving documentation is very inadequate on this matter. Whereas 
mentions of paroikoi are frequent in the sources, any references to a definitely 
independent peasantry are very scarce and inconclusive. This point has given ground for 
debate among the scholars. Dolger believed that an independent peasantry had kept on 
existing in the Byzantine territories until the final days of the Byzantine state. His opinion 
was based on epithets, such as epoikos and gonikarios, which labelled some particular 
peasants in the sources, and were interpreted by Dolger as denoting an independent 
peasantry, in contrast to the epithet of paroikos which marked the dependent ones 6 . 
Charanis was more cautious on the matter. First, he showed that Dolger had 
misinterpreted those terms, which were actually indicative of some categories of 
dependent peasants, not of independent ones. Then, he suggested that an independent 
peasantry could have survived during the last Byzantine centuries but in minor 
proportions, according to some indications from data of the early 13th century 7 . On the 
opposite side, Ostrogorski rejected the ideas of both, Dolger and Charanis, by asserting 
that independent peasants had completely ceased to exist in late Byzantium. According 
to his view, all those peasants, who seemed in the text of the sources to be independent, 
were in reality paroikoi of the fisc*. Finally, Laiou-Thomadakis considered the 
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phenomenon of an independent peasantry to be confined to the case of peasants who 
were relieved of the status of dependency when they joined the army and only for the 
period of their service 9 . 

Only two cases of peasants who were free of the obligations pertaining to 
paroikoi can be found in the entire documentation of the 14 th century for South-eastern 
Macedonia. However, these do not concern peasants who were originally independent, 
but peasants who were relieved of the status of dependency. The first case is about a 

fr 

certain hieromonk, called Modenos, who lived in the village of Sdrabikion during the late 
years of the 13th and the early years of the 14th centuries. He could have been a relative 
of the Modenoi brothers who were present in the same village during the early 14th 
century; indeed, their father was a priest who had received his properties as an offer by 
Michael VIII (thus prior to 1282) but he cannot be the same person as the hieromonk of 
the present case for two reasons. First, the father of the Modenoi brothers had three 
sons, who inherited his property, while the hieromonk Modenos appears to have had 
only two daughters who were both married and their husbands appear to be his heirs. 
Second, the Modenoi brothers were rich landowners, while the hieromonk, who was 
with strong probability a namesake or distant relative of them, was rather a dependent 
small-holder. Nevertheless, for unknown reasons, he was relieved by imperial decree of 
the dependent status and was also granted fiscal immunity. The chrysobull that was 
drawn up for him in c. 1300 was signed by the Emperors Andronikos II and Michael IX 
and contained the details of his privilege. Henceforth, his holdings were exempt from any 
payment towards the state or landlords and also free from any other service or burden of 
those pertaining to paroikoi. The same exemption and privileges were granted also to his 
two so ns- in- law, the priest Michael Borkenos and John Porianites. 10 
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In the second case, a dependent peasant was recruited by the army and was 
relieved of the obligations he had as such for the period of his service. Michael, the son 
of a certain Daniel, was originally a paroikos of Zografou monastery in the village of 
Prebista. For some period of time he had joined the army and, as a result, was immuned 
from fulfilling any of the obligations he had previously towards the monastery. By 1319, 
his period of service had terminated, so, in March of the same year, he was assigned back 
to the monastery as a paroikos. The monastery took also control of a second peasant 
who served the aforementioned soldier during the period of the latter's enlistment 11 . A 
similar case can be observed in 14th-century Thessaly. There, a group of ten peasants, 
who were originally paroikoi of St. George monastery in Zablantia, were recruited by 
command of the Byzantine governor, John Aggelos, and the monastery lost control over 
them. In November 1348, soon after the land came under Serbian rule, those men were 
given back to the monastery and resumed whatever obligations they had towards it 12 . 

These cases involved small-holding peasants who served in the army in exchange 
for fiscal immunities and exemption from services to the landlords. The practice of 
enrolling peasants in military or para-military service, in exchange for exemptions, was 
followed by the Ottomans and can be aptly demonstrated in the recruitment of e$kinci 
and voynuk servicemen. Those, like the Byzantine soldiers discussed previously, were 
men of a peasant background who served under the provision of tax exemption. As a 
result of their military engagement such men were not expected to continue maintaining 
their farms by themselves, therefore, to each one of those men was assigned an assistant 
( yamak ) in order to deal with the farm as long as they were occupied with military 
duties. The same pattern is apparent in the case of the Byzantine peasant-soldier from 
Prebista. Not only was he personally relieved of the status of paroikos for the period of 
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his enlistment, in addition he was in control of a paroikos of his own during the time he 
was unable to be directly involved in maintaining his holding. 

In short, this is the only evidence at our disposal with which to analysethe 
supposed existence of an independent peasantry in late Byzantium, in general, and in 
South-eastern Macedonia, in particular. The hieromonk Modenos, with his two sons-in- 
law, in Sdrabikion, and the enlisted peasant Michael, in Prebista, are the only known 
cases of independent small-holding peasants in South-eastern Macedonia during the 14 th 
century. Nevertheless, neither of these cases can be used as a proof for the existence of a 
really independent peasantry. These two examples are exceptional cases in that for both 
of them any independence was not present from the beginning, it was instead a result of 
special circumstances. The reason why the hieromonk Modenos was relieved, by imperial 
decree, of the status of dependency is not known. For Michael in Prebista the reason was 
his enlistment in the army, yet, his exemption was limited to the period of service only, 
then he reverted to the condition of dependent peasant. Consequently, this evidence is 
completely inadequate to support any theory about the existence of an independent 
peasantry in 14th-century Southeastern Macedonia. The existence or not of such a 
peasantry remains fully speculative. However, it would not be inappropriate to assume 
that a minority of peasants might, for one reason or another, temporarily or not, be 
relieved of their original status of dependency, as is demonstrated in the cases at our 
disposal. 

The sources of information for Southeastern Macedonia in the 14th century 
contain many references to peasants and their holdings. A lot of them were definitely 
dependent peasants, for others it is simply not known whether they were dependent or 
not. Hereafter, all small-holding peasants of uncertain status have to be treated as 
paroikoi rather than independent ones. Virtually the whole of information about peasant 
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holding is found in the praktika or in contracts concerning purchase of rural property. 

4 

Certainly, these sources can only give a fragmented picture of the situation in the region 
in question. Praktika have survived for only a handful of settlements and, in some cases, 
they do not even cover the settlements in their entirety. The surviving purchase contracts 
are also few. Then, almost the whole of these sources dates from the first half of the 14th 
century. The well-documented period stops in the 1340's, therefore, a period lasting 
almost half a century that elapsed between that date and the Ottoman conquest of the 

land remains obscure so far as the issue of peasant possession is concerned. As a result, 

♦ 

any assessment of developments during that period has to be based mainly on conjecture. 

Yet, with all the limitations of the surviving material. Southeastern Macedonia remains 

# 

the best documented among all Byzantine territories in the 14th century. The numbers of 
peasants who are registered in the surviving praktika, even though they constituted only 
a small fraction of the total peasant population of the region, are high enough to be used 

t 

as a reliable sample for determining, in general terms, the average peasant holding in 
Southeastern Macedonia, especially during the first half of the 14th century. The existing 
data can also help to indicate the degree of homogeneity or diversity, when comparing 
the economy of particular settlements, and what influence they exercised on the typical 
patterns of peasant holding. 

To begin with, peasant families were usually in possession of land (ge - when the 
term is used in the praktika it normally means arable, the same as choraphion), 
vineyards, orchard-gardens, vegetable-gardens, animals of tillage, other animals, 
beehives, and, in cases that fishing played some role in local economy, boats, fish-ponds, 
drag-nets. By all means, the size of peasant property was much smaller compared with 
the property of landlords and landowners. There were, even, significant variations in the 
amount of property held by different peasants, when comparing one to another. None 
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among the peasants, however, could make anymore than a modest living. They had to 
rely on the product of whatever possessions they disposed to meet their own and their 
family's needs for food, seed for the following year's sowing, and fodder for their animals 

if they owned any. Furthermore, they needed to channel into the market a considerable 

« 

part of their product in order to realize the necessary cash to pay their dues to the state 
and the landlords. Cash was mainly needed for paying the taxes, but it was also necessary 
in case the peasants had to buy commodities, such as clothing and tools. In ideal 
circumstances, a peasant family could make some capital by saving and invest in buying 
oxen or other property. Very few examples of peasants who owned land by purchase can 
be found in the sources. One example is encountered in the praktikon of 1316 for 
Radolibos, where a very small proportion of the peasants, 4 out of 242 families, owned 
parcels of land which they had been able to acquire by purchase. But, although some 
peasants were occasionally able to make enough money to buy some property, the 
majority of the rural population were living under difficult conditions and those peasants 
with only modest assets at their disposal could hardly afford to meet the needs for their 
subsistence and their fiscal obligations. The already difficult conditions of the peasantry 
would easily deteriorate in case of climatic hazard, bad harvest, disease or enemy raid, 
and such disasters had more than once befallen the population of Southeastern 

Macedonia in the 14th century. Often, peasants had to sell their holdings; our sources 

% 

contain many references to purchase of peasant property, more specifically pieces of land 
or vineyard, by rich landowners, individual and monastic. 

The cultivation of arable lands was the predominant occupation of the rural 
population in late medieval South-eastern Macedonia. Most of the peasants in the entire 
region were involved in growing cereals and, to a lesser degree, flax or cotton. As a 
result of the primacy of cereal-cropping in the economy of the region, arable lands were 
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regarded as the most valuable and landlords tended to keep them under their direct 
control. Still, peasants could have their own plots of arable. Those who did not have any, 
or those who had not enough, would normally work on their landlord's lands. The 
landlords' practice to employ their paroikoi in the cultivation of their own lands was a 
private affair and, usually, it was done on a sharecropping basis. The share of the harvest, 
which the peasants had to hand over to their landlord for working on his own lands, was 
not recorded in the praktika and was independent from the tel os and other payments due 
as a result of their attachment to him. Some peasants were able to do extra work, as 
hired labour, on the fields of landowners other than their own landlord. In such a case, 
they were liable to a special tax, the zeugaratikeion, payable to their landlord on what 
they earned from their extra occupation. 

The importance of peasant occupation with work on arable lands is adequately 

* 

indicated by the records of draught animals, i.e. oxen, .among the rest of peasant 
possessions in the praktika. As technical terms, zeugarion (literally meaning "pair") and 
boidion were used either in their literal sense to mean a pair of oxen or a single ox, 
respectively, or in a more technical sense, as measurements of surface, meaning the area 
which could be tilled by a pair of oxen or a single ox (the Ottoman fisc adopted these 
terms in the latter sense as gift and nim-qift). Nevertheless, the use of the terms in the 
praktika denotes definitely animals, not land 13 . 

The proportion of peasants who disposed draught animals cannot be safely 
established, because the settlements of South-eastern Macedonia which are surveyed in 
surviving praktika are very few. A rough idea of the situation around the years 1316-18 

t 

can be deduced from surveys of the villages of Radolibos (1316), Doxompous (1317), 
Aeidarokastron (1317), Melintziane (1318), Eunouchou (1318), Krousobo (1318) and 
Achinos (1318). The total number of registered households in all of those villages is 466; 
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for 9 among them (1.93%) there is record of more than one pair of oxen and for 52 
(11.15%) there is a record of one pair; a single ox is recorded with 113 households 
(24.24%), while for the remaining 292 households there is no record of draught animals. 
The proportions at each different village had as follows: 

village households with: 

more than one pair pair of oxen single ox no oxen total number 
Achinos - - - 8 8 

Aeidarokastron - 1 9 4 14 

Doxompous - 9 22 90 121 

Eunouchou 4 9 4 4 21 

Krousobo - 1 8 17 26 

Melintziane 1 6 19 8 34 

Radolibos 4 26 51 161 242 

The fact that a considerable number of peasants owned no oxen does not mean 
that they did not work on arable lands. They did so without the use of animals, and for 
this reason they were designated in Byzantine fiscal terminology as pezoi u . Those 
peasants who indeed had no oxen could till much less land than those who had. 
According to some 13th-century evidence from Cyprus, the surface of land that a 
peasant without oxen was supposed to handle was 20 modioi (1.77 hectares), while for 
the boidatos (peasant with a single ox) the surface of manageable land could increase to 
30 modioi (2.66 hectares), and for the zeugaratos , with a pair of oxen, to 40 modioi 
(3.55 hectares) 15 . Nevertheless, these figures are too low to be frilly trusted. The 34 
peasant families, which were controlled by Iberon monastery at Melintziane in 1318, 
were distinguished into 7 zeugaratoi, 19 boidatoi and 8 pezoi. None among them owned 
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any personal arable, therefore, all had to work on the monastery's field, in the vicimfyw" 
the village, which amounted to 6185.5 modioi (549.72 hectares) of first and second 

m 

4 

quality land 16 . If the standards known from Cyprus are applied in this case, then, the 

+ 

paroikoi of Iberon monastery in Melintziane would have been cultivating no more than 
1040 modioi of their landlord's land, a relatively small fraction out of the total. Indeed, 
that field of 6185.5 modioi had not necessarily to be cultivated in its entirety by those 34 
families; part of it could have been let by the monastery to others apart from its own 
local paroikoi. However, it may be presumed that the latter rent and cultivated a fraction 
of that field much bigger than the 1040 modioi suggested by the Cypriot standards. 
Consequently, the maximum of land that could be handled by a peasant with a pair of 
oxen could be much more than 40 modioi, and, equally, more than 30 modioi for the 
peasant with a single ox. 

Schilbach cites several examples of equation between modios and zeugarion, in 
the sense of zeugarion as a surface-measurement unit, with rates ranging from 83.33 to 
213.5 modioi per zeugarion By these figures is signified the surface of the area that 
could be potentially cultivated by a peasant family disposing a plough team. Of course, 
the surface of the land that could be handled by a peasant family, with or without oxen, 
could vary in accordance to local conditions and was subject to availability of land. 

The 20 peasant families of Chandax, who were assigned to Michael Monomachos 
in ca. 1333, were all in possession of their personal plots of arable land. Seven among 
them were in possession of a plough-team, while their land ranged from 15 to 36 modioi, 
with an average of 26.57 modioi (2.36 hectares). Eight peasants were boidatoi and their 
personal land ranged from 11 to 30 modioi, with an average of 21 modioi (1.86 
hectares). Finally, the remaining 5 peasants appear to have been pezoi, but they were all 
in possession of arable ranging from 24 to 26 modioi, with an average of 25 modioi 
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(2.22 hectares) 18 . As a matter of fact, those peasants of Chandax who appear to have 
owned no oxen were actually in possession of more land than those who owned a single 
ox, and even more than one zeugaratos peasant who owned 15 modioi only. This 
average of 25± modioi (2.22 hectares) held by the pezoi peasants of Chandax may be 
regarded as the higher limit of land that could be handled without the use of a plough- 
team. The paroikoi of Monomachos in Chandax, including those who owned oxen, were 
not supposed to cultivate much more land than what they personally owned, for their 
landlord's own field was no more than 400 modioi , which corresponded to 26.66 modioi 
per peasant on average, excluding the pezoi. This increases the average area that was 
ploughed by the zeugaratoi to 53.23 modioi and by the boidatoi to 47.66 modioi , still 
below their capability 19 . For this reason, some of the peasants of Chandax were able to 
do extra work elsewhere, as is proved by the fact that Monomachos was expected to 
receive the payment of zeugaratikiori 20 . 

The village of Chandax is a rather uncommon case, within the limits of the 
surviving data, where the dependent peasants had their own plots of arable land. Other 
examples are some of the peasants of Radolibos, several of those in Krousobo, and 
others among those paroikoi who were assigned to John Margarites in 1342. 

In Chandax, all of the recorded peasants, irrespective of their situation as 
zeugaratoi , boidatoi or pezoi , owned their personal plots of arable, ranging in size from 
11 to 36 modioi with an average of 23.95 modioi (2.12 hectares) per household. The 
seven peasants of the village of Nesion, who were equally assigned to Michael 
Monomachos in ca.1333, had their own plots of arable as well, but in significantly 
different size compared to one another. Three of those families had land of 70 modioi , 
whereas the land of three other was just 3 modioi ; another family held a plot of 36 
modioi 2 '. In this case the average size of land per household is 36.4 modioi, but it 
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certainly does not represent the real proportions of each individual's arable land in 
Nesion. In Krousobo, 14 out of 26 peasant families registered in 1318 had their private 
arable. Two among them had very small plots of 1 modios , for the rest the size ranged 
from 12 to 50 modioi , while their general average was 31.28 modioi (2.78 hectares) 22 . 
Sue peasant families of Radolibos had their own arable, between 10 and 40 modioi (17.5 
modioi -1.55 hectares- in average), but those made up a small proportion only out of the 
242 peasant households registered there in 131 6 23 . 

The situation was quite different with the peasants of Gomitzoba, Rachoba, 
Gostompous and Topolia, who were assigned to John Margarites in January 1342. Most 
of them, 21 out of 26, had their personal arable, ranging in size from 7 to 87 modioi with 
an average of 27.33 modioi (2.42 hectares) 24 . The total of 87 modioi (7.73 hectares), 
which was held by a certain Dragotzas in the village of Rachoba, was the highest amount 
of arable land to have been held by a paroikos in Southeastern Macedonia, according to 
the surviving documentation 23 . 

% 

The landscape was an important factor that determined whether arable lands 
could be under the direct possession of peasants or not. In settlements located in the 
plain, or with easy access to it (e.g. Doxompous and Radolibos), the arable was more 
likely to be arranged in large compact fields which could be claimed or owned by rich 
landowners only. In highland or hilly areas, like those where the paroikoi of Margarites 
lived, the landscape was unfavourable to the extension of arable in large compact units 
and only permitted a cultivation limited to pockets of suitable land. Even the modest 
sized pieces of arable land, which were held by some of Margarites's paroikoi, were not 
compact but scattered between different sites 26 . The issue of direct peasant ownership of 
arable may also be related to the fiscal history of the settlements. In settlements held for 
a long time by individual or monastic landlords, as well as in those which were allocated 
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by the state to landlords in whole or in a big part, the peasants were unlikely to have 
direct control over arable lands. In those cases, if the landscape permitted, the fields 
would normally pass under the landlords' possession at the same time as they acquired 
the settlement. Examples of this pattern are the villages of Doxompous, Radolibos and 
Melintziane. There were some other settlements where control had been broken up over 
time and only a few peasants were assigned to each one of several landlords. In such 
cases the fields could also be scattered with the peasants taking possession of some of 
them. This was probably the case in Chandax, Nesion, Krousobo and in the villages 
where the paroikoi of Margarites lived. 

Some more information about peasant-held arable can be collected, apart from 
the praktika, from documents of land transaction. The monastery of Chilandar had 
acquired by purchase several plots of arable land in the vicinity of Serres between 1323 
and 1326. Twenty-two individuals sold to that monastery small pieces of land 
( choraphion ), from 1 to 8 stremmata (an average of 3.5 stremmata), in prices ranging 
from 2.25 to 9 "ducats" per stremma 11 . The exact meaning of "ducat" in those contracts 
is unclear. By using this term, they probably referred to a lower denomination of the 
golden Venetian ducat proper, most likely the doukaton hexagion which was in general 
terms equated with 1/12 of the Byzantine hyperpyron 2 * . The largest amount of land 
which Chilandar acquired from a local small-holder during those years, was 70 
stremmata of land bought from Philip Philippopolites in Kamenikeia, in May 1323, for 
70 oncias 29 . The latter's property, though larger than the typical smallholder's, was still 
one of a modest size. 

A similar situation can be observed with a group of individuals who sold their 
pieces of land to Theodora Aggelina Kantakouzene in 1337/38. As was the previous case 
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with the monastery of Chilandar, Theodora Kantakouzene bought, in that instance, small 
plots of land from many individuals 30 . 

The data we find in documents recording land-transactions contain many 
references to peasants with personal arable land. These references, however, cannot 
change the initial picture given by the praktika, i.e. peasants having any personal arable, 
even of a smallest size, formed a tiny minority among the entire local peasantry. In 
contrast to peasants registered in the praktika, those who are mentioned in transaction 
documents cannot be definitely assessed, as it cannot be determined what percentage of 
the population in their settlement they represent. Little is known about them except what 
they sold, and nothing is known in detail about either their social status or their general 
economic situation. There is a strong probability that they were dependent peasants, and 
some of them were possibly under the control of the same landlord who appears to have 
bought pieces of their property. 

These peasants who are registered in the surviving praktika can be used as a 
more reliable sample and their case can help suggest that direct peasant possession of 
arable lands was not widespread. Still, this last statement is more of an impression than a 
substantiated fact, because the surviving praktika are very few and only a small 
proportion of Southeast Macedonian settlements is surveyed in them. There is no doubt, 
however, that personally held peasant arable, when it existed, was of a small size. In 
some rather exceptional cases, there are records of peasants who owned as much as 70 
modioi of arable, there was even one peasant who held 87 modioi. The total amount of 
personally held peasant arable of all surveyed villages was 1852 modioi (164.59 
hectares), held by 68 peasants; at the same time, just one of Iberon monastery's 
properties were 6185.5 modioi in Melintziane. The majority of those peasants who did 
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own arable had plots usually smaller than 40 modioi, and this is amply demonstrated by 
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the general average of 27.23 modioi (2.42 hectares) which can be deduced from 
examining all recorded cases in the praktika for Southeastern Macedonia 31 . 

Although arable land does not appear to have been directly held by the peasants, 
except in relatively few cases, the situation was much different with vineyards. The latter 
were the most common piece of property to have been held by the peasants of South- 
eastern Macedonia. For all but 59 out of 466 households vineyard holdings are recorded 
in the seven villages that were surveyed between 1316 and 1318. Vineyards were the 
only existing holding for 149 households of the same sample (128 in Radolibos, 3 in 
Krousobo, 5 in Melintziane, 13 in Doxompous). The percentage of peasants who owned 
nothing but vines was remarkably high in Radolibos (128 out of 242 households, a 52.89 
%). Usually, peasants who owned no vineyard did not own anything else, such as all of 
the eight paroikoi of Esphigmenou monastery in Achinos 32 and nine peasants in 
Radolibos, or they just owned animals, like the paroikoi of Grand Laura monastery at 
Aeidarokastron 33 . According to later-day praktika too, vineyards continued to be a 
common asset in peasant possession. The whole of the 20 peasants in Chandax and four 
out of seven peasants in Nesion, who were assigned to Michael Monomachos in ca. 
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1333, were in direct possession of vineyards 34 . The same was true for 20 out of 26 
peasants among those who were assigned to John Margarites ini 342, in the villages of 
Gostompous, Topolia, Gomitzoba and Rachoba 35 . 

The size of peasant-owned vineyards varried from 0.50 to even 49 modioi for 
each individual. The one among the recorded peasants, who held the largest amount of 
vineyard, was a certain John Zotaphos, a paroikos of John Margarites in Gomitzoba, 
wirh 49 modioP 6 . Of course, peasants with such a large amount of owned vineyard were 
few. The peasants of 14 ,h -century South-eastern Macedonia, for whom there is a record 
of vineyard possession, can be listed as follows, according to their vineyard’s size: 
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0.50 - 2 modioi (0.04 - 0.17 hectares) 122 
2-6 modioi (0. 1 7 - 0.53 hectares) 1 86 

6-12 modioi (0.53 - 1.06 hectares) 105 
12 — 20 modioi (1.06 - 1.77 hectares) 15 

20 - 49 modioi (1.77 — 4.35 hectares) 5 

At the same time, the average vineyard size per single peasant household, in each 
particular village, had as follows: 

Radolibos (1316) 5.96 modioi (0.53 hectares) 

Doxompous (1317) 3.73 modioi (0.33 hectares) 

Eunouchou (1318) 4.82 modioi (0.42 hectares) 

Krousobo (1318) 1 .76 modioi (0. 1 5 hectares) 

Melintziane (1318) 2. 1 6 modioi (0.19 hectares) 

Chandax (ca. 1333) 2.22 modioi (0.19 hectares) 

Nesion (ca. 1333) 2.50 modioi (0.22 hectares) 

Peasants of Margarites (1342) 10.32 modioi (0.91 hectares) 

As it is clearly shown by the two tables, the majority of peasant-held vineyards 
were indeed small. A general average for the whole region is 4.94 modioi or 0.43 
hectares. Only a very small proportion of the peasants seem to have had vineyards that 
exceeded a hectare in size (from 12 modioi and over). The size of vineyards that could 
be held by a single peasant family depended upon two major factors: first the availability 
of vacant land in the area of the settlement, second the working capacities of the family 
itself. This is due to the fact that, in contrast to the fields of arable, vineyards were 
carved out of lands of an inferior quality, which normally did not attract the interest of 
the lords and wealthy land-holders and remained vacant giving to the peasants the 
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opportunity to establish their personal possession there by planting one. Moreover, this is 
the major reason of the basic difference we can observe between the arable lands, being 
under a direct control of the wealthy land-holders, and the vineyards mainly in peasant 
possession. 

The peasantry of South-eastern Macedonia responded to its basic nutrinional 
needs by producing cereals, while viticulture and other crops - e.g. flax and cotton - 
served the always pressing needs for cash. As a consequence, work on arable lands and 
possession of vineyards constituted the primary economic activities of the peasantry. Any 
other kinds of rural property that appear in peasant possession contributed to their 
nutritional needs but were completely supplementary to their general economic situation 
and added little, if they added at all, to their revenue. To begin with the immobiles, 
almost every peasant household should have had a vegetable garden. It was a piece of 
property so elementary that it should not be expected to be recorded in the fiscal 
registers. Some peasants also owned an orchard garden, usually consisting of a few trees, 
either dry (walnut, almond) or fresh (mulberry, cherry, fig, pear). Then, there were 
animals. Apart from the draught-animals, which were a major piece of property and 
indespensable element in an agrarian economy, several peasants appear in possession of 
other animals. First, we encounter those which are described in the registers as “ arga ”. 
The term literally means “idle” and has the technical sense of bovines other than the 
draught ones, i.e. cows or, rarely, bulls used for reproduction. Swine are also 
encountered quite often as a proprietorial element among the peasant households in 
South-eastern Macedonia. Finally, some peasants had a flock of sheep and, sometimes, 
goats. Flocks of this kind are not encountered very often and were modest in size, in so 
far as the number of animals is concerned. They were owned by peasants primarily 
involved in agriculture and their economic role in the economy of the household was 
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rather secondary. The biggest herds in possession of a single family are two, comprising 
120 and 50 sheep, and both of them are encountered in the village of Eunouchou in 
1318 . Proportionately, the most biggest number of peasants who have sheep in their 
possession appears in Radolibos with 21 of them having a herd, up to 40 sheep, out of a 
whole number of 242 households. The existence of peasants who happened to hold a 
flock is quite irrelevant to the question of pastoralism in the same region. Full-time 
shepherds with bigger flocks in their possession were certainly present in this region 
during the late Middle Ages, but their unsettled and transnhumant life made them a 
rather distinct social category in relation to the peasants, moreover the sources of the 
14 th century do not contain any information about them. 

The previous examination concerned all kinds of peasant property, of primary as 
well as secondary importance, which were present everywhere in the region of the 
present study. Apart from them, several of the settlements in the region were 
characterized by some other major assets in peasant possession, those concerned with 
fishing. Fishing was not present everywhere but only in settlements with access to the 
lake of Achinos or the sea. In places where the population could be involved in fishing 
activities, those were a principal aspect of the local economy. In this respect, it is not 
surprising that a large proportion of the inhabitants of Doxompous (located very close to 
the lake) were in possession of boats, 79 out of 121 households, and fish-ponds, 40 out 
of 121 households. In Chandax, where the locals had easy access to the open sea, there 
was a fishing boat in every household. Precise information exists only for these two 
settlements, but a widespread holding of boats or fish-ponds has to be supposed for all 
villages where fishing was possible. 

The Ottoman conquest of these lands was accompanied by the legal ideal of the 
abolition of individual ownership of land. As a result, most landed properties were legally 
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owned by the state and the peasants who actually held them were officially regarded as 
tenants of the state, under the tapu, or tasarruf, scheme. In practical terms, however, the 
tapH-holding of a farm was, practically, not far from a situation of ownership, since it 

A 

was held for life and could be safely transferred to a physical heir. Furthermore, the 
abolition of great landownership resulted in an important improvement of the situation of 
the peasants, as they became direct holders of the arable lands which in the late 
Byzantine period were normally reserved for the lords and wealthy landowners. The 
Ottoman registers of the 1 5 th century are of a quite different nature from the Byzantine 
ones of the 14 th , more precisely, they do not contain detailed descriptions of each 
household with the pieces of property attached to it. Therefore, there is a certain 
difficulty if someone tries to examine peasant possession in detail and cannot do so in the 
same way as for the previous century. Some more effort to discuss the development of 

peasant possession under Ottoman rule will be made in a following chapter concerned 
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with population and economy in the villages of the region. 
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Chapter 3. 


The Ottoman Conquest of Southeastern Macedonia and the First Steps in the 

Establishment of New Administrative and Social Forms 
The exact year and date of the capture of Serres by the Ottomans has long been 
known, thanks to the Short Chronicles, as September 19th 1383 1 . Meanwhile, intense Turkish 

l 

raiding of the Byzantine possessions in Macedonia was ongoing since not long after the battle 
of Cemomen in 1371. Gazi intruders had reached the walls of Thessalonica in 1372 2 , at the 
same time when Manuel Palaiologos was leaving the city in order to join his father, the 
Emperor John V, in the capital and be proclaimed co-emperor and heir to the throne. 
Although the Byzantine Emperor had become an Ottoman vassal by 1373, at the latest 3 , the 
Byzantine possessions in Macedonia and Western Thrace were still regarded as ddr-iil-harb 4 
and were the target of continuous attacks by the gazis. Most of the raiders were led by Ahmed 
Evrenos whom Murad I had appointed uq-bey in Gumiilcine (Komotine - a town he is 
traditionally believed to have captured himself in 1365/66) with the mission to prepare the 
Ottoman expansion westwards 5 . 

The incursions lasted for ten years until the final assault, and were the first step in 
preparing the conquest of the country. The aims of the attackers were to demoralise the 
population, devastate the countryside, and isolate the cities and fortresses by disrupting and 
finally cutting off their communications and provisions. The gazis seem to have succeeded in 
these aims. Whatever scanty information we possess, concerning the warfare in Byzantine 
Macedonia between 1371 and 1383, comes from some letters of Demetrios Kydones. His 
descriptions paint a very black picture of the military situation. Before the second arrival of 
Manuel Palaiologos (1382) the Turks were supposed to have occupied towns and fortresses, 
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to have taken prisoners and booty, to have caused a lot of distraction, and to have persistently 
blockaded the cities 6 . 

The first to anticipate the forthcoming Ottoman rule of the country were the monks of 
St. John Prodromos who appealed to Murad I in order to seek his protection. In as early as 
1372/73 the Ottoman ruler took the monastery under his protection and guaranteed the 
freedom of the monks, and the safety and integrity of their possessions 7 . 

The existence of Murad I's deliberation in favour of the Prodromos monastery (known 
to the Turks as manastir-i Margarid) has given reason for arguments concerning either the 
situation of Serres in the period 1371-83, or the authenticity of the document itself. All 
scholars who have dealt with this matter have had in mind the existence of other documents 
showing Serres under Byzantine administration in the mid-seventies of the 14th century; 
therefore, none of them took into serious consideration the possibility of an earlier capture of 
the town before 1383®. The information given by Chalkokondyles and an anonymus Greek 
chronicle of the Sultans, about Serres being under Ottoman rule when Manuel Palaeologus 
began his counter-offensive, can be safely regarded as inaccurate 9 . Dennis has argued in the 
right direction that the monastery lay outside Serres and was exposed to attacks and pillaging 
by the Turkish raiders. For this reason the monks pleaded for the protection of the Ottoman 
ruler and succeeded in receiving it 10 . Ostrogorski and Irene Beldiceanu-Steinherr have not 
contributed any further to this subject because they were misled in suggesting that either the 
monastery mentioned in the document is not the one of Prodromos in Serres but another with 
a similar name elsewhere, according to the former, or that the document is a fake or of a 
wrong date, according to the latter 11 . 
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Zachariadou, finally, studied the document from the point of view of an Ottomanist 
and came to a similar conclusion as Dennis. She pointed out the presence of the word ", azate ", 
which determines the agreement between the monks and Murad I, and stressed the fact that 
the intention of the decree was to guarantee the freedom and safety of the monks 12 . It can be 
added here that nowhere in the text of the document is there any sign suggesting or implying 
that the monks were subjects of the Ottoman ruler or that they had any financial or other 
obligations towards him. 

Manuel Palaio logos departed from Thessalonica on 6 April 1372 and did not come 
back for more than ten years 13 . Meanwhile he was proclaimed co-emperor and heir to the 
Byzantine throne. In 1376 he was arrested by his brother, who usurped the throne as 
Andronikos IV, and imprisoned together with his father for three years (1376-79). Every 
dynastic event in Byzantium during that period meant a strengthening of the ties of vassalage 
to the Ottomans. Murad I had helped Andronikos dethrone his father and brother in 1376 and 
was repaid with Gallipoli. Three years later he found it more profitable to restore John V to 
the throne. The latter had managed, meanwhile, to escape from his prison together with 
Manuel. Turkish and Venetian support helped the old Emperor regain Constantinople and the 
throne, but Andronikos, with the support of the Genoise, did not give up. Finally, as a result of 
a compromise, John V recognised Andronikos as his heir and had to renounce Manuel in 
1381. The latter, who had spend a lot of time in the court of Murad I in fulfilment of his vassal 
status during the previous two years, was not satisfied with these developments and sailed off 
to Thessalonica in order to start a new rule of his own on the lands of his old appanage 14 . 

Dennis suggests that his secret and surprising arrival in Thessalonica took place in the 
early days of November 1 382 15 . His first action was to raise arms against the gazis who were 
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ravaging the Byzantine territories in Macedonia. Dennis dates his counter-offensives in late 
autumn 1382, immediately after his arrival, and then again in spring 1383, when the gazis 
reassumed their raids; he also provides evidence that the war was fought inland as well as at 

sea 16 . Manuel Palaio logos apparently had some initial successes; but the only source of those 

♦ 

events, some letters of Demetrios Kydones, are full of exaggeration. Kydones wrote about 
triumphs, the recapture of lost fortresses and the relief of others from siege, many prisoners 
and booty, and the considerable enthusiasm caused in Constantinople with the news of the 
prince's victories 17 . 

In reality, Manuel's deeds would have not been so illustrious. He, no doubt, succeeded 
in checking the inroads of irregular bands and probably caused them some losses. He also 
relieved the towns of the region (including Serres) from the constant pressure they had been 
under. However, it was impossible for Manuel to resist the full-scale campaign of the Ottoman 
army which was soon launched against his dominion. 

Bearing in mind that Serres fell on 19 September 1383, it is reasonable to suggest that 
the march began in late spring or early summer of the same year. Serres was not the only town 
captured during that campaign, and, because of its strong fortifications, it was rather one of 
the last to fall. 

Chalkokondyles states that Murad I sent his army against Manuel's dominion in order 
to avenge the latter's conspiracial and rebelious behaviour 18 . Such a view of the Ottoman 

expedition as punishment for a renegade vassal is equally shared by Dennis and Barker 19 . This 
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motive, however, must not be overestimated. The Ottoman chronicles of the events do not 
mention anything about Byzantine provocation of the hostilities. Furthermore, they make no 
mention of who was the enemy, no mention of Manuel Palaiologos and his military action, and 
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no mention of any resistance. These chronicles show the capture of Byzantine Macedonia as 
an ordinary event of the "Holy War" (gaza ) without any particular motive. The probability of 
Manuel's activity to have had been a cause o f the expedition against his lands and the existing 
testimonies on the matter have surely to be taken into account, but cannot be acknowledged 
with absolute certainty. Manuel's adventure was only an occasion for an Ottoman campaign 
against Byzantine Macedonia. The conquest of these lands was planned long before, and for 
that reason Evrenos Bey had been nominated ug-bey in Gumulcine and thence his gazis were 
attacking westwards. 

The only source of information on the course of the Ottoman expedition are the early 
Ottoman chronicles. In this respect the descriptions of A§ikpa§azade and Ne§ri are almost 
identical. 

The vizier Hayreddin (^andarli Pa§a was ordered by Murad I to join Evrenos in 
Giimulcine; thence the Ottoman force advanced westwards. The operations are distinguished 
in three phases. First, Evrenos occupied the towns of Western Thrace still in Byzantine hands, 
namely Bora (Peritheorion), Iksatiye (Xanthe) and Maralya (Maroneia). At the same time 
Deltt Balaban was sent against Serres. According to Ne§ri, Hayreddin himself had joined the 
attack against Serres, while A§ikpa§azade describes Lala §ahin, the first beylerbey of Rumelia, 
as being present as well. According to both chronicles, the towns of Kavala (Christo upolis). 
Drama and Zichna fell simultaneously with Serres. Finally, the Ottoman army advanced further 
west and occupied Berrhoia 20 . 

The two chronicles are not very precise in dating these events although their 
chronologies are not far from the actual dating. Ne§ri dates them in H.787 (A.D. 1385) and 
A§ikpa$azade in the period between H.783 and H.787 (A.D. 1381-85) with his later limit 
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corresponding with the former's chronology. Thanks to the Short Chronicles we have more 
precise chronological information on those events. Assuming that Serres fell on 19 September 

1383, it is logical to accept that the rest of Southeastern Macedonia had already fallen by that 
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date or not much later. In late 1383 (when the long siege of Thessalonica began), or in the first 
months of 1384 at the latest, the whole of Byzantine Macedonia must have been conquered. 

As far as Southeast Macedonia is concerned, the year 1384 is a mark of the definite 
establishment of Ottoman rule. Ostrogorski has pointed out, very successfully, that the will of 
John the Grand Primmikyrios (signed on 1 August 1384), in favour of the Athonite monastery 
of Pantokrator, includes no mention of any domain or property of his in mainland Macedonia. 
Although he and his brother had a lot of wealth in the coastal areas of Eastern Macedonia, his 
will concerns only goods located on the island of Thasos. The reason for this omission is that 
Ottoman rule was already established on mainland Eastern Macedonia with the subsequent 
loss of John's domains and properties at the time of drawing his will 21 . 

Vacalopoulos has suggested that the coastal towns of Chrysoupolis and Christoupolis 
(Kavala) managed to hold out against the Turkish assault longer. According to him, they 
surrendered in the same year as Thessalonica (1387), and Christoupolis was given an 
autonomous status similar to that of Thessalonica 22 . These suggestions of Vacalopoulos are 
not supported by the testimony of any source. Furthermore, they are contradicted by the 
definite mention of Kavala (i.e. Christoupolis) among the towns occupied during the Ottoman 
advance 23 . More importantly, they are confronted by the argument of Ostrogorski, about the 
absence of references to these lands in the will of the Grand primmikyrios, especially when 
bearing in mind that in those two towns was the nucleus of John's and his brother's domain. 
Therefore, the opinions of Vacalopoulos about those two towns must be rejected, and the 
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history and date of their conquest should not be separated from those of the rest of 
Southeastern Macedonia. 

It is generally accepted that the town of Serres was taken by force and thus was open 
to pillage and its inhabitants to enslavement. This hypothesis is based, firstly on the fact that 
the Metropolitan of Serres Matthew Phakrases was taken and held prisoner for a long time 24 , 
and, secondly on a letter of Kydones where there is mention of plundering after the fall of 
Serres 25 . 

Eventhough the imprisonment of Phakrases and the testimony of Kydones provide 

good evidence of a forced capture, there are some points contradictory to that. None of the 
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Byzantine churches was converted into mosques, in contrast to what was usual in such 
cases 26 . Moreover, although the Metropolitan of Serres was taken into captivity, his See 
continued to exist and function with the rest of its staff present. More specifically, one of the 
church officials in Serres: the deacon Theodore Koubaras, the " Khartophylax" of the diocese, 
appears to have signed documents before as well as after the Ottoman conquest of the town 27 . 
Vacalopoulos has plausibly proposed that Murad I was in general terms tolerant towards the 
Christian population of the town, by preventing their elimination and not depriving them of 
their churches 28 . As for Zichna, nothing is known about the way it was taken, be it by force or 
by surrender. Nevertheless, whereas the Metropolitan of Serres was captured, the one of 
Zichna remained in his position uninterupted 29 . In some cases he presided over the diocese of 
Serres as an acting Metropolitan in the position of Matthew Phakrases 30 . The tolerance 
toward the Metropolitan of Zichna may give ground to the suggestion that the aftermath of 
the Ottoman conquest was even milder there than in Serres. 
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Straight after the conquest, Southeastern Macedonia began to be integrated into the 
early Ottoman administrative structures 31 . The first evidence of this comes from the Ottoman 

chronicles which provide almost identical information on the matter: harag was imposed on 
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the population and timars were allocared to the soldiers 32 . The notion of the imposition of 
harag has significant implications. Those lands were no longer regarded as "infidel" territory 
but part of the Islamic realm. From that moment onwards, the non-Muslim population would 
be liable to harag-\axaX\on in return for living safely and enjoying whatever civil rights were 
provided for them by Islamic law. This fact on its own does not necessarily mean that the 
country came under a direct Ottoman rule, because the use of the term harag could also mean 
the tribute extracted from lands which had recognized Ottoman suzerainty but, on the other 
hand, retained their autonomy. However, this was not the case of Southeastern Macedonia. 
The latter was an area which the Ottoman dynasty tried to incorporate from the beginning into 
their state structures. This is evident, first from the mention of the //mar-institution being 
introduced in the region straight after the conquest, second by the establishment of other 
institutions, which we are going to explore shortly. 

As a first step of being integrated within the contemporary administrative structures of 
the Ottomans, the newly conquered territories were declared a frontier-zone ( ug ). The 
Ottoman chronicles mention that the area of Serres was given as ug to Evrenos Bey 33 . What 
actually happened was not the creation of a new separate frontier-zone around Serres, but the 
expansion of the already existing one, previously centred at Gumiilcine, in order to incorporate 
the recent annexations. Anyway, the expanding march was not just limited to Serres. There is 
additional data showing that all territories occupied after the campaigns of 1383/84, against 
Manuel Palaiologos, and those of 1385/86, against Marko Kraljevic and Balsa II Balsic, were 
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incorporated in the ug of Evrenos. Apart from the formerly Byzantine possessions, there were 
included the areas of Manastir, Kastoria, Bihliste and Hrupiste (the present-day Argos 
Orestikon), as far as the Albanian lands 34 . 

The ug was an early form of the Ottoman provincial administration in the Balkans. The 
term's use by the Ottomans reflected an Anatolian influence and kept in memory the days 
when Osman used to be himself an ug-bey on the Bithynian border. Nevertheless, the character 
of the Early Ottoman ug was different from its Anatolian (Seljuk or Mongol) precedent. 
According to its use by the Ottomans, the ug was an administrative form, a component of their 
developing institutional apparatus, rather than a quasi-independent form of principality. In 
essence, it reflected the ideals of "Holy War" and continuous expansion, therefore it is not 
strange that this system was employed only in the Balkans. An ug was created on newly 
conquered territories, still bordering non-Muslim countries, and was used as a base for further 
advance. When the region was no longer a borderland, the ug ceased to exist and was frilly 
integrated within the mature and more centralized institutions of the early Ottoman provincial 
administration, such as the beylerbeylik and the sancak. Yet, the exact relation between the 
frontier-zones (ug) and the centrally controlled provinces ( beylerbeylik and sancak), under the 
early Ottomans, is not clearly known. When Southeastern Macedonia was conquered, the 

i 

beylerbeylik of Rumelia was already existing, and the same was true for the first Ottoman 
sancak on European soil, the so-called Paga sancak of Edime, which was governed directly by 
the beylerbey. It cannot be stated with certainty whether the territories under the command of 
Evrenos were to some degree independent from the beylerbeylik of Rumelia or not during 
those early years. 
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A principal difference between the march-lords (ug-beys) and the buraucratic 
provincial officials ( beylerbey , sancakbey and suba$i ) was the formers' life-long hold of their 
position and the right to transfer command to their physical heirs, as long as the ug continued 
to exist. An ug-bey also had the right to establish his personal domain (mtilk or vakif) over a 
great deal of land inside the area of his command. According to a decree by Murad I, drawn 
up in 1386, Evrenos was permitted to include in his vakif any land he wished from the regions 
of Gumiilcine and Serres up to Hrupiste, Bihliste and Manastir (indicating thus the geographic 
extent of the province). That document has been proved to be a fake 3S , but it does reflect 
some degree of reality as far as the territorial limits of the ug of Evrenos are concerned. The 
pracice of establishing frontier-zones, with a considerable degree of self-rule, reflects the 
conditions of provincial government in an Ottoman state still in formation, when the Emir did 
not have absolute power over the gazis and their powerful leaders. Social relations too, were 
still in a process of taking shape, leaving the opportunity to the distinguished generals to 
appropriate large amounts of property and create their own domains in the newly conquered 
lands. 

The Ottoman chronicles give the impression that the area under the command of 
Evrenos was limited only in Serres 36 . But the evidence displayed above shows that Serres was 
only one of the territories included. The centre of the ug was not in Serres but in the new 
Muslim city of Yenise Vardar. The latter was founded under Evrenos's patronage and it is 
there where he and his sons were buried. 

Some information concerning the administration of Serres and Zichna during the first 
years after their conquest is found in different sources. Two monastic documents of the first 
years of Ottoman rule mention a suba§i present at Serres. In every case the office of suba§i is 
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equated with the Late Byzantine one of kephale. In the first instance, a subap of Serres called 
Ibrahim had given his verdict on a difference concerning ecclesiastical properties in 1387 37 . 
The second recorded subap was a certain Kutlu Bey who was present at a council of the 
diocese of Serres in 1388 38 . In the second case, there is direct mention of the title of subap, 
given in the graecisized form: "soupases". It is also added that Kutlu Bey was acting in 
replacement of a certain Hidir Pasa 39 . 

From our observations of the involvment of subap s in affairs of disputed ecclesiastical 
property, it follows that their authority extended to all civic matters and not just to military 
ones. The presence of two different people holding this post at Serres in two consecutive 
years, either serves as evidence that it was not a long term appointment, or suggests that Hidir 
Pasa was the actual subap of Serres, but because of of his absence (perhaps he was 
participating in campaigns) others had to deputize for him temporarily. 

In contrast to the suba$is of Serres who were Muslim Turks, the one recorded at 
Zichna was a Christian. All information about him is found in the works of Ali Yazicioglu. 
More specifically, he mentions the last Byzantine governor of Berrhoia, a person called 
Lyzakos, who was some years later taken to Zichna by Bayezid I (1389-1402) and was 
appointed there to the post of subap i0 . Yazicioglu provides further information on Lyzakos's 

ancestry by making known that he was a descendant of the Seljuk Sultan Izzeddin Kaykaus II 

♦ 

who had long ago settled in Byzantium 41 . Yazicioglu's reason for recording the story of 
Lyzakos was the case of two Christian brothers from Zichna, Miho and Dimitri Sultan 42 , who 
had presented themselves to the court of Sultan Murad II in order to acknowledge their 
kinship to Lyzakos and request the same tax-exemption as he had 43 . Wittek accepts the 
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historical accuracy of the whole story, for Yazicioglu was a secretary in Murad II's chancery 
and could be personally acquaintant with the event. 

Therefore, Lyzakos was one of the first subafis of Ottoman Zichna and was given by 
the Ottomans a position similar to the one he had held in Byzantine Berrhoia. Appointment of 
a Christian as governor of a city or territory was not a strange practice in the Early Ottoman 
state. Examples from Albania serve as the best demonstration of such a policy. After the 
annexation of the Albanian lands in the late 14th century, the first step towards transforming 
the local independent (or semi-independent) principalities into Ottoman provinces was to 
reconfirm the previous rulers in their command and declare them subafis**. Their personal 
domain and revenue (has) was made up of several settlements in their respective lands, 
including the place where they resided, with the rest of the region being divided into timars 
and given to Muslim or Christian sipahis. The old ruling families did not keep their governing 
positions for more than one or two generations, but in some cases the region they had ruled 
kept their name for a long time 45 . A difference between the Albanian lords and Lyzakos was 
the latter's removal from the place he was commanding before and his transfer to a different 
area. His Turkish ancestry should not have been the only reason for the privileges he had 
receiven from Beyezid I. Having been formerly the commander of Byzantine Berrhoia, he can 
be logically expected to have offered very litle resistance, if any, against the Ottoman army. He 
had rather surrendered the city to them and, as a result, he was rewarded with admittance to 
the Ottoman military aristocracy. According to Yazicioglu, he was also immune from paying 
taxes 46 . However, members of the Ottoman military class were in principle expected to pay no 
tax, therefore there seems no need for Lyzakos to be awarded such a special privilege. The 
question is solved when bearing in mind that Lyzakos was a Christian, thus liable for the poll- 
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tax ( cizye ) irrespective of his social status. Due to his noble Turkish ancestry he must have 
been immune from that particular tax as well, therefore Yazicioglu's reference of exemption is 
justified. 

A combination of references from several sources can help to illuminate the process of 
developing social relations in Southeastern Macedonia after the Ottoman conquest. After 

4 

having studied the incorporation of the whole land into a large ug-beylik, and, then, the 
appointment of suba$is to the command of the towns and surrounding territories, the next 
aspect of socioeconomic and administrative structure to be examined is the timar. 

In first place, there is the testimony of the Ottoman chronicles according to which, 
timars were given "to the men" ( erlerine ) straight after the conquest. The "men" must have 
been either irregulars (akinci) or soldiers of the standing army (yaya and musellem ) who had 
given such a good performance in battle that they could be promoted to the higher rank of 
sipahi and be granted timars. The evidence of the chronicles is, on its own, very valuable for 
both the history of the timar as an institution and the history of Macedonia. It marks the date 
of the first employment of the practice in that particular area. Furthermore, there is additional 
evidence from other sources that sheds more light on the early history of the timar in 
Macedonia. 

Two documents concerning the village of Achinos, and the efforts of three Athonite 
monasteries to gain possession of the half share of it 47 , are found in the archives of Chilandar 
and Esphigmenou monasteries respectively. The document of Esphigmenou is a deliberation of 
the council of the diocese of Serres from February 1393 and contains valuable information 
about Demetrios Laskaris who held the other half of the village. As expressed in the Greek 
text, his possession was not on a hereditary or full-ownership basis, but a result of "pronoia 
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authentike" iB . By using Byzantine terminology of relevant meaning, the authors of the 
document meant that the domain of Laskaris was actually a timar. From the document of 
Chilandar, a decree of the council of Abbots in Athos (December 1392), we are informed that 
his full name was Demetrios Bryennios Laskaris. He was, therefore, a relative of Makarios 
Bryennios who is mentioned in the document of Esphigmenou in relation with the same case 49 . 
Makarios Bryennios was an influential personality. With the end of the siege of Thessalonica 
and the city's surrender to the Turks (1387) he was able to mediate with Hayreddin Pa§a on 
behalf the Thessalonican monastery of Akapniou, in order that this monastery be able to re- 
establish its possession over half of the village of Achinos, which made up a domain of the 
same monastery in the past 50 . The remaining share of the village was the one held as a timar 
by Demetrios Bryennios Laskaris a few years later. In this respect, the case of Laskaris gives 
an example to notable Christians in possession of timars in the early years after the Ottoman 
conquest, the same as a member of the Serbian family of Sampias, probably Radoslav, who 
appears to have been in possession of a timar in the region of Chalkidike by 1386, the year 
that his holding was renewed 51 . 

Evidence of two other timars, potentially as old as the former, exists in the cadastral 
register TTD-3 of 1454/55. These were the timars held by the kadis of Serres and Zichna. 
Although there is no precise chronology of their establishment, they are recorded as having 
existed since long ago 52 . In the same register there is a record of the timar held by the imam 
of Demirhisar (Siderokastron) with a precise reference to its existence since the period of 
Bayezid I (1389-1402) 53 . As far as the timars held by the kadis of Serres and Zichna are 
concerned, the duration of their existence ( ewelden ) probably dates as far back as Bayezid I's 
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period of rule. Timars existing since Bayezid I's era have been recorded in other areas of 
Macedonia as well, for example seven timars in the region of Kastoria 54 . 

The recorded timars which are found in Eastern Macedonia during the earliest years of 
Ottoman rule were held by kadis, an imam and a Greek. There is no particular data concerning 
military timars although they have to be presumed as already established, according to the 
chronicles 55 . Although the timar was the principal early Ottoman method for financing the 
provincial administration, its main character was military 56 . By the time the system had 
reached maturity (mid- 15th century) the vast majority of timars were of a military nature. 
Nevertheless, during the early years of Ottoman expansion in the Balkans (up to the period of 
Mehmed I's reign (1412-21)), the //war-holding cavalry of sipahis were not yet the principal 
element of the Ottoman standing army. Most soldiers were still enlisted as eskinci (yaya and 
miisellem) and were allocated not a feudal domain, as was the case with the sipahi, but only a 
farm, enough to provide for their and their family's subsistence 57 . Therefore, //war-holding 
was not yet the predominant fiscal arrangement and there was still enough land in Eastern 
Macedonia (as elsewhere in the Balkans) for the great Ottoman commanders to create their 
own personal hereditary domains, or for the Christian church to retain enough of its 
possessions. 

With regard to the position of the Byzantine landholding aristocracy, the Ottoman 
conquest resulted, in general terms, in discontinuity. Most of its members either perished, or 
were driven away, or lost their landed domains, and most of their properties, and became mere 
city dwellers liable to taxation. A characteristic example is John the Grand Primmikyrios. 
From his enormous wealth in mainland Macedonia there was nothing left to bequeth to the 
Pantokrator monastery in 1384, soon after the Ottoman occupation of the land 58 . 
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A part of the local higher class, however, did manage to come to terms with the 
Ottomans, welcomed their authority and were willing to co-operate with them. These kept 
their notable position among the Christian community, acting as their representatives together 
with the church. They even retained their status of land-lord by being allocated lands and 
revenues as has and timar. 

One of them was Lyzakos who was appointed suba§i in Zichna, thus being granted a 

4 

post quite similar to his previous one in Byzantine Berrhoia. Another one was Makarios 
Bryennios. According to the existing information about him, from the aforementioned 
document of Esphigmenou, he was offered by Hayreddin Pa§a the village of Achinos during 
the siege of Thessalonica (1383-87). After the submission of Thessalonica (1387), he appealed 
to Hayreddin in order that the previous owners of that village, i.e. the monastery of Akapniou, 
be given back half of it. He succeeded in doing so and received a patent by Hayreddin 59 
confirming the restitution of the monastery's possession-rights over its old domain. Then, 
Demetrios Bryennios Laskaris appears to keep the other half of the village as timar in 139 3 60 . 

After taking into consideration this information, the case of Bryennios can be 
reconstructed as follows. Makarios Bryennios had accomodated himself with the Ottomans 
straight after the conquest, or even before. While Thessalonica was under siege, the Ottomans 
were arranging the already conquered territories according to their own practices and 
Makarios Bryennios was one of the local beneficiaries, as demonstrated by his acquisition of 
the village of Achinos. Assuming that the holding of Demetrios Bryennios Laskaris was a 
timar, then the possession of the entire settlement by Makarios would have been of that type. 
Although a timar could not be easily broken up or declassified, Makarios must have been 
influential enough to request and succeed in achieving this. Demetrios Bryennios Laskaris, 
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most likely a son or son-in-law of Makarios Bryennios, was, with certainty, a resident of 
Serres, for he was present at a local ecclesiastical council in 1388 together with the subap 
Kutlu Bey and the clergymen of the area 61 . Therefore Makarios Bryennios has to be presumed 
a resident of the same town. 

Another Greek notable in early Ottoman Serres was Manuel Doukas. Nothing else is 
known about him apart from his being present at the same council as Demetrios Bryennios 
Laskaris in 1388. He and the latter were the only namely recorded laymen representing the 
Christian community of Serres. They are characterized as " eugenestatoi" (the most noble) 62 . 
Because he held the same social position as Laskaris, it is plausible to suggest that Manuel 
Doukas was a //war-holding landlord (i.e. a Christian sipahi ) as well. 

This evidence highlights the fact that a part of the Christian aristocracy continued to 
exist under the Ottomans, during the early years after the conquest, and consisted of persons 

who were included in the Ottoman landholding class through the possession of timars. 

% 

Together with ecclesiastical officials, they had a say in local affairs. Whereas the Metropolitan 

t 

of Serres Matthew Phakrases seems to have been a champion of resistance, an attitude which 

resulted in his captivity, others were able to accommodate themselves with the new authority 

and were rewarded with entrance to its higher social strata. But this situation must not mislead 

us into exaggerating thoughts. Those of the Byzantine land-lords who managed either to retain 

their status, or to transform themselves into sipahi , were exceptional cases. They were also 

very few compared to their Moslem and Turkish counterparts. 

Long before the official recognition of the Orthodox Patriarchate by Mehmed II, the 

« 

Ottoman authorities were already regarding the church as an intermediary between themselves 
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and their Christian subjects. In this respect, the structures and functions of the church were left 
uninterrupted, and ecclesiastical property was more easily retainable than secular property. 

The years preceding the Ottoman occupation of Southeastern Macedonia are poorly 
documented as far as monastic possessions are concerned. It is generally accepted that Manuel 
Palaiologos had confiscated some amount of monastic property in order to distribute them as 
military grants. The amount of monastic wealth in this region is likely to have been less in the 
year of the Ottoman conquest compared to the peak levels it had reached during the period of 
Serbian domination. The proportion of the reduction, however, cannot be known because of 
lack of data. 

Nevertheless, when the Ottomans first arrived in the areas of Southeastern Macedonia, 
along the banks of lower Strymon and around Mts. Pangaion and Symbolon, they certainly 
found considerable monastic possessions there. For this reason they gave the name of Ke§i§lik 
("land of Christian priests") to that area. An administrative unit -suba§ilik- under this name, is 
first recorded as existing in the mid- 15th century 63 . The Ottomans used sometimes to call the 
territories they conquered after the name of their previous master. In the case of Ke§i§lik, they 
had presumably found large numbers of monks in the monastic estates and metochia, which 
were established there, and that was impressed on them as the main characteristic of the 
region. 

A few surviving documents from the Athonite archives illustrate some examples of 
monastic holdings in Southeastern Macedonia, during the very early years of Ottoman rule. 
They even demonstrate that some monasteries were still in possession of properties and 
domains which they had held in earlier periods. 
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In the year 1386, the monastery of Lavra was still in possession of the village of 
Bemarous. The monks of Lavra were then in dispute with those of Koutloumousiou who were 
in possession of the neighbouring village of Mitropolitou. The dispute was over land and other 
assets, reportedly an inn, a harbouring dock and a fishery, held by the monks of 
Koutloumousiou but claimed by those of Lavra as having been usurped from their estates of 
Bemarous. The Patriarch Neilos had received an appeal from the monks of Lavra, laying claim 
to those pieces of property. But following a thorough investigation, carried out by the 
Metropolitan of Zichna, the Patriarch was convinced that the monastery of Koutloumousiou 

was in rightful possession of the disputed elements, according to donations by Du&m and 

* 

UgljeSa in the past. Consequently he judged in favour of the monastery of Koutloumousiou 
and rejected Lavra's appeal 64 . 

Another appeal was made by the monks of Esphigmenou in 1387 in order to have then- 
old metochi of St. George Paryakos restored. The aforementioned church of St. George was 
in the past taken from them by John the Grand Primmikyrios. The latter had assigned half of 
the church's revenue to his personal vicar, while the rest was appropriated by the bischopric of 
Chrysoupolis in whose jurisdiction the church lay as a parish one. The case was taken to the 
Patriarch and the suba§i of Serres, Ibrahim, by the Logothetes of the diocese of Serres, 
Manuel Xenophon 65 . Both of those high authorities verdicted in favour of Esphigmenou 
monastery. The metochi had to be restored and that decision did not meet any opposition by 
the clergy of Chrysoupolis 66 . 

More information about monastic properties, for the year 1392, concerns lands held by 
the monasteries of Pantokrator and Karakalou in the vicinity of Chrysoupolis. The two 
monasteries were in dispute over the exact border of their respective estates. After an appeal 
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by the monks of Karakalou, the Head of the Abbots of Mt. Athos ( Protos ) carried out an 
investigation resulting in a verdict calling for a slight modification of the border in favour of 
Karakalou monastery 67 . 

The case of Achinos, finally, involved several monasteries. The possession of 
Akapniou monastery over half of the village was re-established in 1387 as a result of 

i 

benevolent action by Makarios Bryennios and Hayreddin Pa$a. Nevertheless, the 
Thessalonican monastery was soon afterwards in extreme economic difficulties and had to sell 
that domain 68 . There are two slightly different accounts of how the affair continued 
afterwards. According to the act of the Abbots of Mt. Athos that survives in the archives of 
Chilandar (December 1392), Demetrios Bryennios Laskaris, the //mar-holder of the other 
share of the village, bought the domain of Akapniou and then made a donation of it to the 
monastery of Koutloumousiou 69 . In the second document, an act of the ecclesiastical council 
of Serres from the archives of Esphigmenou (February 1393), is stated that Laskaris was 
acting from the beginning as a frontman for the monks of Koutloumousiou, who could not 
purchase the domain directly themselves 70 . In fact, the acquisition of half of the village of 
Achinos by the monastery of Koutloumousiou caused a quick reaction by both the monasteries 
of Chilandar and Esphigmenou. 

Appeals from both monasteries were directed exclusively against Laskaris. The 
monastery of Akapniou does not seem involved anymore. The first to raise objections were the 
monks of Chilandar. They denied those of Koutloumousiou the right to acquire the village and 
claimed that it had to be given to their monastery. Their claim was based on pre-emptive rights 
arising from other possessions their monastery had in the same area. Soon, after the council of 
Abbots in Athos inquired into the case and the Metropolitan of Serres gave his advice, 
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Laskaris had to sell the domain to the monastery of Chilandar instead, and to return to the 
monastery of Koutloumousiou the payment he had received earlier 71 . From the last point it 
becomes clear that Laskaris had actually used cash from Koutloumousiou in order to purchase 
the domain from the monastery of Akapniou. 

The arrangements that enabled the monastery of Chilandar to acquire the village were 
completed and confirmed in December 1392 by the council of Abbots at Athos 72 . At that point 
the involvement of the Esphigmenou monastery began. By presenting equal rights of pre- 
emption, the monks of Esphigmenou claimed the domain for their own monastery. Just three 
months after the decision in favour of Chilandar was drawn up, the council of the diocese of 
Serres, with the Protos of Athos Hieremias present as well, made a proposal in favour of the 
final transfer of the domain to the monastery of Esphigmenou in February 1393, though 


without making clear how the monastery of Koutloumousiou was going to be compensated in 


that case 73 . This is the last known development concerning that affair; presumably the case did 


not finish there, and it is not definitely clear which monastery finally acquired the half share of 


Achinos. 


After having observed these few recorded affairs concerning monastic property during 
the earliest years of Ottoman rule, it becomes clear that the Ottoman authorities had allowed 
the Christian clerical and monastic bodies a considerable degree of autonomy whenever 
proprietorial issues were arisen. Matters related to transfer of such property and disputes were 
left to the church's higher authorities, although the Ottoman officials could make then- 
judgement as well 74 . 

Monastic holdings still included large feudal domains encompassing entire villages. If 
one attempts to classify these monastic possessions according to early Ottoman forms, they 
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were rather free-hold properties, although the terms mtilk or vakif, did not designate them 


during those early years. The data about Achinos, in particular, can serve as good evidence 


with regard to the status of monastic domains. Following the restitution of half of the village 


to the Akapniou monastery, the status of timar, which had applied to the entire settlement 


when held by Makarios Bryennios, was no longer valid for the monastery's share. Thereafter, 


the domain was alienated and transferred, something impossible for a timar. 


The procedures of transferring, alienating and acquiring monastic property were bound 


by rules of pre-emption, one of which was proximity. The monastery of Koutloumousiou was 


unable to purchase the half of Achinos village, because it owned no other estates in the same 


area, in contrast to the monasteries of Chilandar and Esphigmenou. Those pre-emption rules 


Achinos it is suDDorted that 


Demetrios Bryennios Laskaris had not to be allowed to buy the domain of Akapniou, even as 


a frontman. According to their argument, his proximity right was not strong, because his 


possession of the other share of the village was not one of full-ownership but a restricted one 


(i.e. timar) 15 . Another pre-emption rule was the one of possession in the past. The monks of 


Esphigmenou based their appeal for claiming the half-share of Achinos on the fact that their 


monastery had owned property within the vicinity of the disputed village in the past 76 . That 


was indeed a strong point, and, as a result, they received a favourable decision by the 


ecclesiastical council that took place in Serres in February 1393. 


Religious bodies were among the wealthier proprietors in most medieval and early 


modem societies. This has been adequately explored in the present study, with regard to the 


property of the Orthodox church and monasteries in Southeastern Macedonia. As shown 


earlier, the Ottoman conquest of the land did not bring the abolition of Christian ecclesiastical 
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property. The important development of the introduction of Islamic faith, a consequence of 
the conquest, meant that Islamic foundations were to stand next to the Christian ones. Islamic 
religious foundations would become soon another important proprietor within this region. 

The first Islamic foundations to emerge during the early years after the conquest were, 

« 

first, the mosque later known as "Old Mosque" or "Grand Mosque" ( eski cami, atik cami, 
cami el kebir), which was patronized by the Grand Vizier Hayreddin £andarli and dedicated to 
Sultan Murad I 77 , and, second, the zaviye (dervish convent) of the moll a Bahaeddin Pa$a. The 
early history of this zaviye is better known than the mosque's because two surviving 
documents from the years 1388 and 1390 provide some information about its foundation and 
endowment. From these documents becomes known that Bahaeddin Pa§a had endowed his 
zaviye with two villages in the district of Serres 78 . Which particular villages those two were it 
is not recorded, but one of them can be presumed to have been the village of Lakos (also 
known as Make§i) which appears in the later defters TTD-3 and TTD-7 as a possession of the 
zaviye 19 . 

The last two decades of the 14th century in Southeastern Macedonia are poorly 
documented and this becomes a significant disadvantage for studying such an important period 
that corresponds with the conquest of the land by the Ottomans and the first stages of 
establishing their administration and their social structures there. However, the few and 
fragmentous existing data, when put together, permitted us to restore a rather comprehensive 

picture of the region during the early years of Ottoman rule. Important administrative 

% 

developments such as the incorporation of the region in the march led by Evrenos, the 
appointment of suba§is to the command of the towns, the distribution of timars, had 
reportedly taken place straight after the conquest of the land. Other surviving evidence 
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demonstrates that some of the region’s settlements were still under the possession of Christian 
religious foundations, like the villages of Bemarous, Mitropolitou, half of the village of 
Achinos. At the same time, other settlements came under the possession of newly established 
Muslim foundations, like the two villages bestowed on the zaviye of Bahaeddin Pa§a (one of 
them was probably the village of Lakos). 

The existing data for Southeastern Macedonia in the late years of the 14th century, 

% 

though few and fragmentous, were adequate for reconstructing the outlines and basic features 
of how the Ottoman authority was first established there and for making use of some 
illustrative examples. The following fifty years, i.e. the first half of the 1 5th century, is a fully 

obscure period for Southeastern Macedonia with almost no data (apart from very few 

% 

chronicle references to events taking place in the city of Serres) until the earliest tahrir-defter 
of the region, the TTD-3, was drawn up, most probably in 1454/55 (H. 859). 
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Chapter 4. 


r 

Land distribution and Proprietorship in Southeastern Macedonia in the mid-15 tb 

century: the sultanic estates and the large fiscal domains 

i. General considerations 

What mainly typifies the situation of Southeastern Macedonia in the 15th century 
is the setting up of those institutions that were prevalent in the "Classical Age" 1 of the 
Ottoman Empire, as far as land-distribution, landownership and administration are 
concerned. Behind the curtain of the institutional overstructure lay the mechanisms of 
economic relationships, predominantly those concerned with fiscal arrangements, which 
underlined their contemporary social trends as well as the structure of the state 
apparatus. Unfortunately, the surviving sources of data for Southeastern Macedonia are 
no earlier than the mid-fifties of the 15th century 2 . Inevitably, an administrative and 
socioeconomic study of the region has to be focused on the middle and second half of 
the century, whereas a basic outline of the political situation during the preceding half a 
century can be reconstructed from the few and isoluted references that are found in 
narrative sources. 

The main sources on which this study relies, the tahrir-defters, illuminate the 
fiscal regime of the region in question. The term "fiscal regime" is prefered to "land 
regime" because of its broader sense which can be applied to the study of fiscal revenues 
raised from activities other than agriculture, e.g. mining, commercial taxation etc., 
though the latter were conducted in exactly the same way as those of an agrarian 
provenance. 

Within this context, the use of terms such as landlordship or landownership needs 
to be adjusted accordingly. Before introducing the aspect of lordship in the 15th-century 
Ottoman context, it is necessary to establish a theoretical framework sufficient to justify 
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the use of the term itself. First, it is necessary to take into account the fact that the 
majority of the productive population ( reaya ), the peasantry in particular, were 
personally free, but, on the other hand, they were economically dependent and, at least in 
principle, tied to their legal and social status 3 . The subsequent step is to distinguish 
between different fiscal categories. First, there was the so-called miri establishment 
including lands and other sources of revenue which, in principle, belonged to the state, 
then the miilk and vakif domains that were owned by individuals or by public-benefit 

foundations. Miilk meant, in general terms, any freehold possession from a residential 

# 

% 

house to an estate encompassing an entire peasant settlement or more. In the second 
case, the miilk estate was more or less similar with the feudal domains that had already 
existed in the Balkans before the Ottoman conquest. The same was true about the vakif, 
especially in cases where a vakif domain was established over a peasant settlement. It 
made little difference whether those who maintained the estate and collected the 
revenues it generated where individual owners, as in the miilk, or the stewards of a 
religious or public-benefit foundation, as in the vakif. 

Leaving aside the miilk and vakif domains, which are clear examples of a 
relationship between lord and dependent peasant, it is more important to deal with the 
issue as far as the miri lands are concerned. More specifically, a subject to be dealt with 
here is whether those individuals who received allocations of fiscal revenues from miri 
lands, i.e. has and timar holders, can be regarded as the lords of the settlements they 
were assigned. 

If one follows the opinions of Vera Mutafchieva, who regarded the timar as a 
form of "feudal" landownership, timar- holders have definitely to be viewed as the lords 
of their land assignments. The views she advocates can be summarized into two basic 
points; first, any apparent differences between West European feudal practices, on the 
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one hand, and the exploitation of miri lands in early Ottoman society, on the other, are 

only superficial; second, the state, as the theoretical owner of the miri lands, should not 

♦ 

be regarded as an abstract entity but as an instrument of the upper classes for the 
promotion of their interests 4 . These views are certainly open to question, especially the 
former which considers the timar to be a form of landownership. Because, as Suraiya 
Faroqhi has put it, the timar- holders were neither landowners nor masters of serfs; 
however, one should not conclude that they were mere tax collectors 5 . 

The sort of relationship between the timar- holder ( sipahi ) and the productive 
population ( reaya ), who settled the area of his territorial assignment, was defined by a 
number of regulations. Among the duties of the //war-holders was to inform the tax- 
surveying authorities which of the settlers were to be registered in the defter , still they 
were forbiden to include those who were under-age 6 . They were also responsible for 
keeping order and entitled to execute all penal decrees of the kadis that concerned 
residents of their land-assignment 7 . In most cases the sipahi had to reside within the area 

of the timar or close enough in order to be able to administer it. For this reason the 

<• 

reaya had to perform some corvees, such as building a bam for storing the sipahi s tithes 
and carrying the tithes to the store or to the market 8 . 

Obviously enough, the //mar-holders were not just entitled to collect taxes but 
were supposed to get involved in matters concerning the everyday life of the settlers, 
especially in the economic sphere 9 . No doubt, they were an instrument of the 
administration representing several aspects of state authority. It is true that there were no 
personal ties of dependence between the timar- holder and the reaya. Equally, the former 
did not have any juridical duties or authorities over the latter. Finally, permanent 
possession or inheritability of the timar were never to be taken for granted. But, in 
practice, the powers concentrated on the person of the //mar-holders vis-a-vis the 
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peasants they were assigned and the nature of their economic relations with them were 
characteristic of most other pre-industrial agrarian societies. In this sense, it would not 
be inappropriate to regard them as the "lords" of the settlements they were allocated. 

Before moving into examining the several forms of fiscal arrangements and 
proprietorship that were present in 15th-century Southeast Macedonia, it is the 
appropriate moment to give an overview of the political situation in this region, as well 
as the position it occupied in the administrative framework of the early Ottoman Balkans. 

As shown earlier, the area under examination was under a direct Ottoman rule 
since 1384-85. The re-establishment of Byzantine authority in some areas of Macedonia 
after 1403 did not affect any of the territories studied here. During the period known as 
the interregnum (fetret devrf), Southeastern Macedonia shared the fate of most other 
Ottoman Balkan lands. As it is well known, before Mehmed I (1413-21) reunified the 
European and Asian territories of the Ottoman state, the Ottoman dominions in the 
Balkans were first ruled by Suleyman Qelebi (1402-11), then by Musa Qelebi (1411- 
13)'°. 

There are very few references to the region in question during the first fifty years 
of the 15th century and these concern mostly the city of Serres. It was there that 
Mehmed I mustered an army in late autumn 1416 with the intention of attacking 
Thessalonica, where the Byzantine authorities had provided refuge to the pretender to 
the throne Dttzme Mustafa. There came the news of the uprising of Seyh Bedreddin in 

f 

Dobroudja. Soon sultanic troops crushed the revolt and captured Bedreddin who was 
brought to Serres and executed. Then followed a short siege of Thessalonica". 

The lack of information continues for most of the period of Murad II's reign. 
Fighting might have possibly involved the coastal areas of Southeast Macedonia during 
the war against the Venetians of Thessalonica. At least it is known that a Venetian 
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seaborne attack was launched in 1425 against the fortress of Christo upolis (Kavala), 
which resulted in its capture, though the Venetians were not able to hold it for any length 
of time. Serres and the other cities of the region must have also been used as bases for 
the Ottoman army during the final campaign against Thessalonica in 1430 12 . What is 
certain is that Serres held a prominent position among the Ottoman Balkan cities during 
that time. A significant development that underlines the importance of Serres is the 
establishment there of a royal mint. Coins were reportedly struck for the first time in 
Serres in 1431, then in each regular minting every ten years 13 . 

As far as the administrative position of the region in question is concerned there 
is some confusion. The study of the provincial framework of the early Ottoman Balkans 
has not yet received any special attention. Furthermore, very little has been written about 
the position of Eastern Macedonia within this framework 14 . What is of concern here is to 
clarify in which province ( sancak ) this region belonged. The first step to be taken in 
dealing with this issue is to define the geographic extent of the defiers of this region, for 
it is known that those registers were drawn up on a territorial and administrative basis 15 . 
In the earliest extant defier, TTD-3, are listed the districts of Drama, Nevrokob (Goce 
Del£ev), Zichna, Ke§i§lik, Serres, Kaladendra, Kaloyan, Ostrovo and Demirhisar 
(Siderokastron). In the TTD-7 we find the districts of Yeni^e-Karasu, Drama, Kavala, 
Nevrokob, Zichna, Ke§i§lik, Serres, Kaladendra, Ostrovo, Demirhisar, Sidrekapsi, 
Avrathisar and Selanik (Thessalonica). Both defiers are fragments, so their full territorial 
coverage cannot be determined, but what can be regarded as certain is that all districts 
recorded in any of these registers were part of the same province in the 15th century. 

There are two opinions with respect to the sancak where these areas were 
supposed to belong. The first has been asserted by Sokoloski and Stojanovski who 
believed them to be part of the Pa$a sancak (or liva-i pa$a ) of Edime 16 , which was 
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governed by the Beylerbey of Rumelia himself. The second is advocated by Beldiceanu 
who suggested that these areas made up a separate province. To suggest that this region 

constituted a part of the Pa$a sancak is a reasonable thought. It belonged indeed to the 

* 

Pa$a sancak in the 1 6th century 17 , but this is not evident for the preceding period, for 
there are no direct references from any. source. Sokoloski and Stojanovski, however, 

have rather based their opinion on speculation and believed that the 15th-century 

» 

administrative position of Macedonia should have been the same as in the next century. 

However, the existing evidence from the 1 6th century in conjuction with indirect 
evidence from the register TTD-7 suggests that this region was included in the Paga 
sancak during the 1 5th century already. In fact, several //mar-holders of Southeastern 
Macedonia, of those recorded in 1478/79, had their allocation patents signed by the 
Beylerbeys of Rumelia, Mahmud Pa§a, Hass Murad Pa§a and Siileyman Pa§a. Bearing in 
mind that the Beylerbeys of Rumelia were at the same time governors of the Pa$a 
sancak, we can presume that the area under examination was definitely incorporated into 
that province during the 15 th century as well. 

Beldiceanu supported a different theory. Based on the descriptions of Jacopo de 
Promontorio for 1475, he suggested that the "Capitanato Vardarii ", described by the 
latter to be under the command of some member of the Evrenos family 18 , was a separate 
sancak which encompassed the region of Southeastern Macedonia as well 19 . 
Nevertheless, this opinion cannot be regarded as a sound one. What Jacopo's testimony 
really implies is the preservation, still in 1475, of the ug of Evrenos. This is indicated not 
only by the mention of the descendants of Evrenos as administrators, but also by the very 
name of the province, which relates to the town of Yenige-Vardar, place of residence of 
the Evrenos family and centre of the ug. There is no evidence, however, which could 
support Beldiceanu's assumption that the "Capitanato Vardarii" made up a distinct 
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sancak. The problem is solved after realizing the actual nature and function of the ug in 
the Early Ottoman system of provincial administration, especially in the 1 5th century. 

Although Mutafchieva believed the ug to have ceased to exist in the 15th 
century 20 , there are several references in the sources showing the opposite. In the 
chronicle of Oru? there is mention twice of the march-lords, namely Ishak Bey, Turahan 
Bey and Evrenosoglu Ali Bey, with respect to events of 1433 and 143 8 21 . Ishak Bey, the 
commander of the "Serbian march" ( Laz ugu) 22 , was based in Skopje and his activities 
were directed mainly against the Serbian lands 23 . Turahan Bey was associated with 
Thessaly and most of his action took place in Southern Greece and Albania 24 . The 
Macedonian ug of Evrenos was centred at Yeni^e-Vardar 25 and its commander, Ali Bey, 
fought mostly in Albania 26 ; furthermore, he must have carried out most of the operations 
against the Venetians of Thessalonica between 1423 and 1430. He was present in the 
siege of 1430 and the Ottoman chronicles describe him as experienced with the defensive 
qualities of Thessalonica and as having given valuable advice to Sultan Murad II on how 
to overcome them 27 . 

What had become of those marches later on in the 15th century is in general 
terms known. Ishak Bey was succeeded in the command of the "Serbian ug " by his son 
Isa who, after the final conquest of Serbia, in 1459, became active in Bosnia. The son of 
Turahan, Umur Bey, was in 1454/55 sancakbey in Tirhala (Trikala in Thessaly) 28 and, 
later on, he was given the temporary command of the latest Ottoman annexations in 
Southern Greece and the Morea, since 1458 and 1460, until the establishment of separate 
sancaks there. The later history of the ug of Evrenos in Macedonia is the least well 
known. It is only known that Ali Bey was succeeded by his brother Ahmed during the 
second half of the 15 th century 29 . Presuming from Jacopo's testimony that the ug was still 
in existence in about 1475, it must have been the longest lived one. Trouble in Albania, 
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as a result of Scanderbeg's revolt and the Venetian presence at Shkoder, must have been 
the obvious reason for its long preservation 30 . 

Nevertheless, the ug should not be seen as an administrative institution of an 
equal status and similar function to the sancak. The former was actually a military 
arrangement concerning the irregular forces of provinces laying close to the border and 
took shape as a reflection of the political aspirations of the warlords who had pioneered 
the conquest of the Balkan peninsula, and who, themselves and their offsprings, were in 
opposition to the centralizing policies of the dynastic bureaucracy. The political power of 
this tribal nobility was gradually fading and, by the later years of Murad II's reign, had for 
the most part disappeared. Consequently, the authority of the ug-beys was confined to 
maintaining their own personal domains ( miilk ) and to holding the military command of 
the irregulars in their area of jurisdiction. The administration of the miri lands and the 
command of the standing army of the sipahis were responsibility of the provincial 
authorities, notably the Beylerbey ( mir-i mirari), the sancakbey ( mir-liva ) and their 
subordinates, even in areas supposed to be part of an ug. This is aptly demonstrated, as 
early as in 1393, in the document of Esphigmenou monastery concerning the domain of 
Akapniou and the timar of Laskaris in the village of Achinos. It is revealed there that 
after the surrender of Thessalonica in 1387 the Grand Vizier Hayreddin Candarli had 
decided to return half of the village of Achinos, previously a timar, to the monastery of 
Akapniou as freehold property 31 . Although the area is known to have been included in 
the ug of Evrenos, there is nowhere, throughout the case, any mention to the latter, or to 
any representative of his, participating in the affair. Equally, there are documents drawn 
up by the ecclesiastical council of Serres, with regard to local affairs, in which there is 
mention of the suba§i of the city, taking part in the meeting, but not of a representative 
of Evrenos 32 . Consequently, after having made clear the essential differences between the 
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ug and the sancak, and having pointed out the possibility for both forms to co-exist in the 
same territory, especially after the frontier-zones were integrated into the Ottoman 
buraucratic system of provincial administration in the 15th century, we can reasonably 
discredit the view that the "Capitanato Vardarii" was a sancak on its own. 

The sancaks were divided into smaller territorial units, designated, according to 
the 15th-century terminology, as vilayets, each one usually established around a major 
city or town. As revealed by the defiers of the 15th century, in each of those districts 
were present some typical representatives of the early Ottoman provincial administration, 
like the subafi, the kadi and the serasker. In territorial and institutional respects, the 
15th-century vilayets corresponded to the provincial unit later described as kaza. The 
first record of the term kaza, replacing that of vilayet, is found in the register TTD-70 of 
1519 with regard to Zichna. The present study is concerned with the three vilayets of 
Southeastern Macedonia, i.e. those of Serres, Zichna and Ke§i§lik, in accordance with 
the data provided by the two registers, TTD-3 (859 H. - 1454/55) and TTD-7 (883 H. - 
1478/79). 

An examination of the different forms of fiscal arrangements and proprietorship 
will elucidate several aspects of the administrative structures of the region in that period 
of time. All such forms are present in the registers and can be cited as follows: has- 
domains, timars, miilks, vakifs, and sultanic estates (padi$ah haslari). 

ii. The sultanic domains (vadisah haslari) 

The sultanic privy purse, which was maintained as a reserve fund connected with 
the Ottoman central treasury, had several revenue sources at its disposal in order to meet 
the financial needs of the court, the maintenance of diplomatic missions and the 
allowances for the janissaries. Part of those revenues were derived through subject 
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taxation, the cizye and all other haraq levies were normally reserved for the Sultan. The 
latter was also entitled to the income raised from other highly profitable sources , for 
example mines and custom dues. Finally, several lands and properties were directly at the 
disposal of the Sultan, these are the sultanic domains (padi$ah haslari). 

In contrast to other fiscal categories, such as the timar , mtilk and vakif, the 
sultanic domain has not been the subject of a thorough study in modem scholarship. 
Vera Mutafchieva dedicated a few lines to sultanic property by stating that "the forms of 
land ownership and exploitation were unequivocal [sic] and not subject to general 
juridical requirements", she decided not to deal with that subject because of lack of 
"accessible material" for the 15th and 16th centuries 33 . 

Gokbilgin has payed brief attention to the sultanic domains by providing the total 
numbers of cities or towns, villages, mezra'a and qiftliks at the disposal of the Sultan in 
the Pa$a sancak of Rumelia during the first half of the 1 6th century, with the revenues 
they provided. Based mainly on the TTD-167 of 1530/31, he gave a total of 15 cities 
(fe/j/r) 34 , 4 small towns ( kasaba ), 355 villages, 18 mezra'a, 24 qiftlik, all providing an 
income of 13,864,436 aspers. With the addition of 10,454,995 aspers derived from the 
cizye, the total sultanic revenue from the Pa$a sancak of Rumelia amounted to 
24,319,431 aspers 35 . 

The most detailed study concerning sultanic estates was written more than fifty 
years ago by Barkan. Still, his main subject was not this category of landownership itself, 
but the status and working conditions of the slave labour, the ortakqi sharecroppers, who 
were settled in the depopulated region outside Constantinople, after the conquest, in 
order to work on the land which was declared a sultanic has 36 . 

This is the condition of modem scholarship concerning the sultanic domains. 
Fortunately, lands of this category are encounterd among the other types of large scale 
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possession in 15th-century Southeastern Macedonia. Consequently, the present 
examination of them can offer some contribution to the study of the sultanic domain in 
general. 

A sultanic has could either be established on the ground, and include lands and 
settlements, or be constituted by the whole or part of other specific fiscal revenues, e.g. 
those derived from commercial taxation in cities or from other profitable activities. In 
every case, the collection of sultanic revenue was achieved through tax-farming and 
those who undertook it (‘ amil ) were also responsible for the management of the 
respective estates throughout the period of their contract. Therefore, the sultanic 
domains of different regions were not under the same administration. 

Sultanic lands had existed in both the vilayets of Serres and Zichna during the 
period of Mehmed II’s reign. The domains of Zichna are recorded in both the TTD-3 and 
TTD-7. Those of Serres can only be found in the TTD-7, the reason of their absence in 
the previous register is the administrative status they were given. The lands and revenues 
reserved for the Sultan from the district of Serres were listed with the sultanic has of 
Yenice-i Karasu (the district east of the river Nestos in Thrace). Consequently, they are 
recorded in the defter ' s section which concerns the vilayet of Yenice-i Karasu and not 
the one of Serres. This section survives in the TTD-7 but is missing in the TTD-3. Some 
of the villages listed in the TTD-7 among the sultanic domains of Yenice-i Karasu are 
marked as tabi-i Siroz, a proof of their actual location in the vicinity of Serres 37 . In the 
same section of TTD-7 there is also reference to a share of the main market taxes (Kist-i 
bazar and bag) of the city of Serres reserved for the Sultan as well 38 . 

A description of the sultanic domains and an analysis of their financial structure 
and exploitation has to begin with those in the district of Zichna, the only ones which are 
present in both of the registrations. In 1454/55, they were under the stewardship of an 
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‘ami l called Kasim, son of Yusuf Ganim 39 , and were established on the territory of four 
villages: Gra 9 ani, Palihor (a corruption of the Greek toponym Palaiochorion), Potamo 
and Begler. The total figure of the dependent population was 266 fiscal units of reaya 
who payed altogether 17367 aspers. A further 40 aspers were raised from some walnut 
trees in the village of Grafani which were declared a hassa. After adding them to the 
amount of tax payed by the peasants, the total recorded revenue of the domain becomes 
1 7407 aspers. That sum, less administrative costs, was collected by the ‘amil on behalf 
of the Sultan. The text of the defter does not contain any reference to what portion could 
be retained by the 'amil or how much was the clear profit of the Sultan. Nevertheless, 
the aforementioned peasants were not the only settlers in the sultanic domain. In three of 
the villages, Graham, Palihor and Begler, were also living shepherds (f obari), who were 
allocated a number of sheep (ganem ), owned by the Sultan, in return for a rent 40 . The 
number of shepherd households is given as 39 and the sheep they held as 1810. 

The number of peasants and the amount of tax they payed, as well as the number 
of shepherds and sheep, for each separate village had as follows 41 : 

1) Grafani: hassa (walnuts) - 40 aspers, 68 reaya units - 4435 aspers, 13 shepherds - 89 sheep 

2) Palihor: 142 reaya units - 7910 aspers, 18 shepherds - 1246 sheep 

3) Potamo: 9 reaya units - 2516 aspers, no shepherds 

4) Begler: 47 reaya units * 2546 aspers, 8 shepherds - 475 sheep 

Total: hassa (walnuts) - 40 aspers, 266 reaya units - 17367 aspers, 39 shepherds - 1810 sheep 

In 1478/79 the situation had not met with any significant changes. The sultanic 
domain continued to consist of the villages of Grafani, Palihor and Potamo, but Begler 
was no longer among them. It was replaced by another village, Koyun Otasi, which lay in 
the district of Yenice-i Karasu 42 . The 'amil had also changed; by then, the has was under 
the stewardship of two persons with the names Ahi Kor ("Ahi the blind") and Bazarlu 43 . 
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The hassa walnut trees at the village of Gra?ani counted for 25 aspers in kind (5 
kile of product), a revenue reduced by 15 aspers compared with 24 years earlier 44 . At the 
same time, a total of 307 re ay a units payed 19223 aspers, but this revenue was divided 
into two portions. One portion of 14934 aspers, which was increased to 14959 aspers 
with the addition of the 25 aspers of hassa revenue, was shared between the Sultan and 
the ‘ amils ; the second portion of 4289 aspers, which corresponded to the amount of the 
ispenqe raised from the village of Palihor, belonged exclusively to the Sultan 45 . There is 
also record of 12 shepherds, registered in the villages of Palihor and Graham, who had 
custodial care of 1048 sheep in return for a payment of 1095 aspers. The sheep were 
allocated either to a single shepherd, or to a pair of shepherds to keep them jointly. The 
number of sheep held by one or two shepherds ranged from 77 to 210 and they paid a fee 
of between 0.71 to 2.15 aspers per sheep (average 1.04 aspers per sheep) for the herds 
in their care 46 . Nevertheless, it is not attested in the defter whether the amils had any 
right of share on the sum payed by the shepherds or whether it was exclusively reserved 
for the Sultan. The details of each separate village for 1478/79 are as follows: 

1) Palihor: 186 reaya units - 8145 aspers, ispenge - 4289 aspers, 6 shepherds - 512 sheep - 484 aspers 

2) Koyun Otasi: 68 reaya units - 2122 aspers, no shepherds 

3) Gracani: hassa (walnuts) - 25 aspers, 48 reaya units - 2737 aspers, 6 shepherds - 536 sheep - 611 
aspers 

4) Potamo: 5 reaya units - 1930 aspers, no shepherds 

Total: hassa (walnuts) - 25 aspers, 307 reaya units - 14934 aspers, Palihor ispence - 4289 aspers, 12 
shepherds - 1048 sheep - 1095 aspers. 

The total amount of revenue generated in 1478/79 within the sultanic domain of 

Zichna was 20343 aspers, including hassa revenue, peasant tax and shepherd rents. The 

* 

total figure for 24 years earlier was 17407 aspers, but cannot be used as a proper 
comparison because it does not include the amount collected from the shepherds. 
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In contrast to the sultanic domains in the district of Zichna, which can be found in 
both of the defters, for those in the district of Serres the TTD-7 is a unique 15th-century 
source. The sultanic domains in Serres consisted of three villages, Marmori, Branduli and 
Nehtayor (?), where 115 re ay a units contributed a total of 32007 aspers* 1 . The Sultan 
also received a share of 60000 aspers from the market taxes collected from the town of 
Serres (kist-i bazar and bag ) 48 , while the rest of the amount generated from the same 
taxes was assigned to the person who held the city as has , i.e. the Kildr-bap Sinan Bey 
in that particular year. 

Another development concerned with the year 1478/79 is the expansion of the 
sultanic domain in the district of Ke§i§lik as well. By then, the village of Ancista 
(Aggista), one of the largest in the region , was declared a sultanic has. That village, 
which was previously a timar, contributed to the sultanic income the sum of 29 1 74 
aspers in the form of peasant taxes received from 137 reaya units registered there 49 . In 
fact, that single village generated a higher revenue for the Sultan than all of the four 
villages of his domain in the district of Zichna. 

After having described all the sultanic domains within the region under 
examination, we can add up their total revenue to the sum of 141524 aspers for 1478/79 
(including the Sultan's share from the market taxation of Serres). That was the highest 
fiscal revenue of a single recipient in Southeastern Macedonia, much more than what was 
earned in the same year by the Kilar-ba$i Sinan Bey and the Grand Vizier Mehmed Pa§a 
from their local domains, which incorporated the towns of Serres and Zichna 
respectively. 

Other sultanic domains for which available information exists are those in 
Western and Northern Macedonia listed in the TTD-4 of 1467/68. These included 21 
villages in the districts of Edessa, Fiorina, Bitola, Vele§ and Gevgelija 50 . The income they 
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provided was supplemented by the entire sum of the tax on sheep-pasturage from the 
vilayet of Prespa and amounted to a total of 152914 aspers, a revenue quite higher than 
that generated by the sultanic domains of Southeastern Macedonia in 1478/79. 
Comparing the sultanic domains in these two different regions, we can observe that the 
sultanic villages in Northern and Western Macedonia were more numerous, but, in their 
majority, smaller and less productive than those in Southeastern Macedonia. The higher 
sultanic revenue in the former districts was primarily due to the addition of the pasturage 
taxes of the Prespa district, the considerable amount of 90000 aspers 51 . This fact 
underlines that importance of sheep-grazing to the economy of the mountainous region 
of Western Macedonia, while in Southeastern Macedonia pastoral economy had a less 
important, if not marginal, role to play. 

Another interesting point we have come across is the existence of sultanic 
domains only within the area of the Pa§a Sancak of Rumelia, at least in the 15th century. 
As far as can be revealed by the available documentation, there are no records of any 
sultanic has in regions like Albania, Thessaly or the Morea. It would be out of the scope 
of the present study to discuss on this issue further. We can only suggest that it was 
preferable for the palace to establish such domains on lands conquered during the early 
years of Ottoman expansion or on lands situated close to the capital (for instance those 
of the Pa$a Sancak), in order to ensure more effective control and maintenance. In a 
similar way, most of the sultanic domains in Anatolia were concentrated in the region of 
Bithynia ( Hudavendigar sancagi ). 

As far as one is concerned with the status and working conditions of the 
peasantry in sultanic lands, the domains of Southeastern Macedonia, especially those in 
the district of Zichna, can serve as a good example for defining the forms of relationship 
between peasant and lord (in these cases the lord was officially the Sultan, but practically 
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the 'amil, i.e. the man who undertook the collection of sultanic revenue and the 
management of the estate). 

In the sultanic villages of Zichna and Southeast Macedonia in general, as well as 
in other areas, e.g. the sultanic domains in Western and Northern Macedonia, the 
situation was exactly the same as in the miri lands. Any hassa property was maintained 
by the ‘amil, the rest of the lands, animals and other productive units were held directly 
by the peasants. The owner of the land was the Sultan but peasant tenures were held for 
life and were, also, bequethable, provided that the peasants fulfilled their fiscal 
obligations. The peasants were liable to normal subject taxation, including the field tax 
(ispenge) . 

When one compares the status of peasants in the sultanic domains of 
Southeastern Macedonia with the situation of those in the outskirts of Istanbul, the 
difference is striking. Whereas the sultanic domains in Southeastern Macedonia were 
settled by mainstream reaya population, those outside Istanbul were settled partially by 
reaya and partially by slave-labour, the ortakgi sharecroppers. The latter were slaves 
owned by the Sultan, mainly prisoners of war, who cultivated parcels of sultanic land, 
using animals and seed allocated to them, and were then compelled to return half of their 
harvest 52 . 

Nevertheless, the forms present in the sultanic domains of Istanbul were the 
exception, not the norm. Slave-labour was employed there because the area had become 
devastated and depopulated during the recent warfare (1453), and that was the only way 
to revitalize it quickly. On the contrary, in an area like Southeastern Macedonia, which 
had been conquered and incorporated in the Ottoman state many years previously, there 
was no need to employ slaves for exploiting the sultanic domains. It was enough to 
establish them in existing villages which were previously miri lands. This is demonstrated 
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by the example of Ancista. That village had become a sultanic has by 1478/79, when just 
24 years earlier it appeared as a timar. 

The example of Ancista demonstrates also an expansion of the sultanic domains 
in the course of the 15th century already. With the beginning of the next century, the 
expansion of sultanic domains became more rapid and extensive. In 1519, the sultanic 
domains of Zichna comprised eight villages, compared with four in the previous century, 
while those in the district of Serres had even incorporated the town itself in its entirety as 
well as a considerable number of villages 53 . 

iii. The /ros-domains (timer a haslari) 

Also described by Barkan as timer a haslari* 4 , i.e. the has of the emirs (the high 
ranked functionnaries of the state), the /ras-domains were allocations of fiscal revenue, 
essentially similar to the timar, but much larger in financial amounts and territorial 
proportions. The territorial units included in such an assignment comprised a major city 
or town, as well as a number of villages, with revenues enough to provide the grantee 
with a large annual income. In the 15th-century context, the /jos-domains are also 
described as zeamet 5i , a term which later obtained a more concrete meaning and signified 
large timars with a revenue higher than 20,000 aspers 56 . 

In each of the three vilayets, of Serres, Zichna and Ke$i$lik, there was a has- 
domain which is recorded in both TTD-3 and TTD-7. In 1454/55, these domains were 
assigned to the respective subagi of each district. The has of Serres comprised the city 
itself, eight villages and part ( hisse ) of one more village 57 . The man who held the post of 
subap in Serres, in that year, was Dogan Kurt?u 58 , a well known personality. Formerly a 
commander of the janissaries (yenigeriler agasi), he had fallen into Mehmed II's 
disfavour and was dismissed from his previous office in 1451 59 . The position of subap 
was obviously inferior compared to the one he had held before. Still, his new 
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appointment was accompanied by a financial allocation which provided him with an 
annual income of 95986 aspers, of which 60818 aspers were levied from the city itself 60 , 
the remaining 35168 were derived from the villages included in his domain 61 . 74322 
aspers, out of the total, were received in cash, while 21664 aspers were the monetary 
value of tithes on agricultural products (mainly cereals) submitted in kind. 

The has-domams of Zichna were smaller in territorial and financial proportions. 
They consisted of the town itself, plus one village whose name is recorded in the TTD-3 
as Podgoryani and in the TTD-7 as Goryani 62 . The grantee of this domain was in 

4 

% 

1454/55 the subap of Zichna, a certain Bayezid Bey son of Aydin Bey 63 . He received a 
revenue of 36126 aspers, made up of 28092 aspers raised from the town of Zichna, 
3034 aspers from the village of Podgoryani, and the remaining 5000 aspers from the 
niyabet charge derived from both the town and the village 64 ; 21814 aspers were cash 
commutations while the remaining 14312 aspers were levied in kind. 

In the case of the Ke$i$lik district, where there was no major urban settlement, 
the /m-domain was made up of the allocation of fiscal revenues from some of the 
district's villages 65 . As in Serres and Zichna, holder the of the has and grantee of the 
assigned revenues was in 1454/55 the suba$i of the region, a certain Ali son of 
Bedreddin 66 . He received the sum of 18645 aspers, 10665 in cash and 7980 in kind, that 
was extracted from four villages: Potolinos (6170), Isfamino (3423), Kufi (4209), 
Krusava (3243), with the addition of 1600 aspers from the niyabet of the peasants which 
is listed in total sum for all of the four villages 67 . 

The post of suba$i was usually associated with an urban setting; therefore, the 
presence of a subap in the vilayet of Ke§i§lik, where there was no major city or town, is 
an exception to this norm. Such cases were known to Beldiceanu who distinguishes 
between suba$is based in towns and those based in rural areas 68 . In the early Ottoman 
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provincial setting, the suba§i was an officer, subordinate to the sancakbey, who was used 
as the governor of subdivisions within a province which were usually centred around a 
city or town 69 , though exceptions, as in the case of Ke§i§lik, were not unknown. 

The subap's role was military as well as civic. His military authority was 
concentrated on the supervision of the sipahis within his area of jurisdiction, particularly, 
checking how consistent they were in carrying out their commitments. There is enough 
evidence to expose a subap's involvement in military affairs in a defter of the regions of 
Avrathisar and Thessalonica dating from the 1440's. The original text of that register is 
full of posterior notes concerning the transfer of Umars upon the recommendation of Ali 
§amli, the subap of Thessalonica. Some reasons for a timar to be transfered were the 
death, capture or desertion in battle of the previous holder 70 . The civilian authorities of a 
subap were concerned with maintaining law and order as well as the supervision of 
commercial activity with a special reference to ensuring obedience to the regulations 
with regard to commercial transactions 71 . Nontheless, the suba§ i did not have any judicial 
rights or authority; these were exclusively reserved for the kadi 12 . 

The absence of an actual town in the vilayet of Ke§i§lik led Prof. Heath Lowry to 
look for the administrative centre of the province in one of the district's villages. 
Consequently, he speculated that the administrative centre was in the village of Izdravik 
(the Byzantine Zdrabiki) which was the largest settlement in the region 73 . Nevertheless, 
such a suggestion cannot be accepted for two reasons. First, the vilayet of Ke§i§lik did 
not necessarily need to have a "capital". It was enough for its subap to perform his 
duties while based in any of the nearby towns of Serres or Zichna. Second, even if the 
vilayet of Ke§i§lik had an actual administrative centre, this is unlikely to have been 
located at the village of Izdravik (Sdrabikion), as Lowry suggested, but in one of the 
settlements included in the suba§i's actual assignment, where he must have maintained 
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some place of residence and other facilities necessary for the maintenance of his grant. In 
this case, the most appropriate place to look for the administrative centre of the district 
has to be the village of Potolinos, the largest and most wealthy of the settlements 
included in his domain. 

All subaps did not have the same rate of revenue in the mid- 15th century. Each 
one's earnings depended on the area they were appointed to because the /m-domain of a 
particular region differed considerably in territorial and financial size from similar 
domains in other regions. 

In the context of Southeastern Macedonia, the pay of the suba§i of Serres who 
held the biggest domain (95986 aspers ) was much higher than those of the subaps of 
Zichna (36126 aspers) and Ke§i§lik (18645 aspers). 

In the following table there is a comparison between the income of the three 
subap s of Southeastern Maceconia in 1454/55 and those of the subaps of other Balkan 
areas in the 15th century. For reasons of a higher reliability in the comparison, the 
recorded amounts of asper have been converted into their equivalent in Venetian ducat 

I 

according to the exchange rates established for each given period 74 : 


has 

asver 

ducat 

reference 

Serres 

95986 

2399.6 

TTD-3, 156-82 

Zichna 

36126 

903.1 

TTD-3, 422, 432, 433 

Ke§i§lik 

18645 

728.5 

TTD-3, 332-37 

(1454/55) 




Sopot 

20013 

555.9 

Inalcik, Arvanid, 27-28 

Klisura 

22635 

628.7 

Inalcik, Arvanid, 30-3 1 

Kanina 

46208 

1283.5 

Inalcik, Arvanid, 33-34 

Belgrad 

50762 

1410 

Inalcik, Arvanid, 55-56 
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Iskarapar 

33644 

934.5 

Inalcik, Arvanid,18-19 

Cartalos 

41978 

1166 

Inalcik, Arvanid, 97 

Akfahisar 

26441 

734.4 

Inalcik, Arvanid, 102-103 

(1430/31) 




Koprulu 

42820 

1070.5 

Sokoloski, Dokumenti II, 34 

Kesriye 

112874 

2821.8 

Sokoloski, Dokumenti II, 80 

(c. 1445) 




Koprulu 

65344 

1519.6 

Sokoloski, Dokumenti I, 1 44 

(1467/68) 



• 

Beznik 

45970 

1094.5 

Beldiceanu, Moree: SOF 39 (1980), 22 

Kalavarta 

37170 

885 

Beldiceanu, Moree, 22 

Balyabadra 

50150 

1194 

Beldiceanu, Moree, 22 

(1470) 





This comparison makes clear that the //as-domain of Serres was the most 
prosperous compared with those cited, apart from the one of Kastoria (Kesriye). In 
1454/55 Serres was a more populous town than Kastoria had been ten years previously, 
but there are some possible reasons why the latter provided a higher amount of fiscal 
revenues. First, a large proportion of the households registered in Serres in 1454/55, 
23.6 % of the total, belonged to widows, therefore they were less productive. The 
percentage of widow-households in Kastoria in c. 1445 was only 12.09 %. Second, 
Kastoria is characterized by an extensive and highly productive practice of viticulture, 
which would have involved a significant number of the city's inhabitants, and provided 
the /m-holder of the town with a sum high enough to counterbalance the difference with 
Serres where all other dues were higher than those in Kastoria 75 . Finally, in the case of 
Serres, some of the fiscal revenues allocated to the /m-holder were only partially 
assigned to him. As is evidently cited in the text of the TTD-3, the /los-holder was 
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receiving a fraction only of the main commercial tax, the kist-i bazar, instead of the 
whole sum that was raised 76 . The rest must have been a sultanic revenue as was the case 

in 1478/79. 

The has- domain of Zichna provided its holder with a relatively low income as 
was the case with the other has assignements that included towns of a moderate size and 
of no particular economic importance. Finally, the Ms-domain of Ke§i§lik provided an 
income smaller than in any other cited case. This is obvious when one considers its tiny 
territorial extent. The has of the vilayet of Ke§i§lik was practically nothing more than a 
large timar. Actually, there were five timars in the entire region studied here with an 
income higher than the one provided by the has- domain of Ke§i§lik 77 . 

According to the registers, the subagis did not have to participate themselves in 
campaign, but they were required to supply men and equipment in return for their pay. 
The subafi of Serres had to maintain three heavy armoured knights ( gegim ) 78 , twenty five 
armoured cavalrymen ( cebelii ), two tents (gadir), one sunshade (gdnliik) and two smaller 
tents ( tenketiir ) 79 , in exchange for the 95986 aspers he was receiving. One gegim, nine 
cebelii, one gadir and one tenketiir were the necessary men and equipment which had to 
be supplied by the subap of Zichna in return for his 36126 aspers* 0 . Finally, the suba$i of 
Ke§i§lik had to maintain five cebelii and one gadir for his 18645 aspers*'. Early Ottoman 
custumary law stated that a suba§i had to supply one gegim for each fraction of 30000 
aspers of his annual revenue 82 , which is confirmed by the evidence in TTD-3. As for the 
cebelii, the rate of equivalence between amount of revenue and each soldier supplied is 
3865 aspers on average, ranging separately in each vilayet from 4014 aspers for Zichna, 
to 3839 aspers for Serres and 3729 aspers for Ke§i§lik. 

Later on, when the second register of the region was compiled in the year 
1478/79, the situation was quite different. The /jar-domain in each of the three vilayets 
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was no longer allocated to a suba§i but to a high court dignitary. In Serres, it was held 
by Sinan Bey who held in that year the post of kilar ba?i, i.e. head butler in the palace 83 . 
The /ww-holder of Zichna is recorded as "his excellency Mehmed Pa§a" 84 , therefore he 
can be no other than the contemporary Grand Vizier, Karamani Mehmed Pa$a (1477- 
81), the last Grand Vizier in Mehmed II's reign, who was assasinated by the janissaries 
straight after the Sultan's death. In Ke§i§lik, the /zas-holder's name is also given as 
Mehmed Pa§a, though without the label of hazref 3 . Yet, this person too should be the 
Grand Vizier, as in Zichna. 

The three has-domams appear in 1478/79 to have almost the same territorial 
proportions as they did twenty-four years earlier. The one in Serres comprised fiscal 
revenues derived from the city itself and from eleven villages. These were the same as in 

1454/55, with the exception of ^eltuk?i and with the addition of three new ones, 

# 

Manastur (?), Kamenik and Rizinava. As for the /zas-domains of Zichna and Ke§i§lik, 
their territorial basis had remained exactly the same. Here follows a list of the fiscal 

revenues in each has in accordance to the territorial units of their provenance 86 : 

♦ 

The //os-domains of Serres 



1454/55 

1478/79 

Serres: 

60818 

67039 (p. 237) 

Breznifko: 

4201 

4748 (pp. 239-40) 

Petriifko: 

1082 

1710 (p. 240) 

Drava 9 ista: 

593 

3200 (p. 240) 

Aya Nargir: 

1967 

1575 (pp. 240-41) 

Dervi$ani: 

3229 

4190 (pp. 238-39) 

Notijani: 

5511 

9154 (p. 238) 

Kalba 9 ista: 

11437 

6180 (pp. 243-44) 
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Elise: 

1194 

5956 (pp. 244-45) 

Celtukfi: 

54 

- 

Manastur: 

- 

585 (p. 239) 

Kamenik: 

- 

300 (p. 241) 

Rizinava: 

- 

8490 (pp. 241-242) 

niyabet: 

1100 

? 

total: 

95986 

113127 


The //^-domains of Zichna 
1454/55 1478/79 

Zichna: 28092 68962 (p. 121) 

(Pod)goryani: 3034 6638 (pp. 122-23) 

niyabet: 5000 ? 

total: 36126 75600 

The ^-domains of Kesislik 



1454/55 

1 478/79 

Potolinos: 

6170 

14165 (pp. 160-61) 

Isfamino: 

3423 

3469 (p.161) 

Kufi: 

4209 

6032 (p. 162) 

Krusava: 

3243 

4685 (pp. 162-63) 

niyabet : 

1600 

4800 (p. 163) 

total: 

18645 

33149 


As can be seen from the table above, each of the /toy-domains in this region 
appears to have provided an increased income between the years 1454/55 and 1478/79. 
The percentage of increase, ranges from 17.85 % for the domain of Serres, to 77.80 % 
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for Ke$i$lik and to 109.27 % for Zichna. If we convert, however, these amounts to their 
equivalents in a more stable currency, for example the Venetian ducat or the golden 
sultani, i.e. Ottoman imitation of the former which was first produced in 1461, we have 
the following comparison: 

• # 
1454/55 {ducat) 1478/79 {ducat or sultani) 


Serres: 

2399.6 

2486.3 

Zichna: 

903.1 

1661.5 

Ke$i§lik: 

466.1 

728.5 


After completing our comparison of has revenues, by taking into consideration 
the equivalence of asper amount to gold currency, it can be seen that the percentage of 
real increase is quite different in each Aas-domain. In the case of Serres, the faw-revenues 
were actually increased by 3.61 %; in the cases of Zichna and Ke§i§lik the real increase 
was 83.97 % and 56.29% respectively. Still, the tos-domain of Serres continued to be 
the largest and most wealthy among those of Southeastern Macedonia. The recorded 
figures of income given for the three has - domains of Southeastern Macedonia in 1478/79 
adequately indicate their financial wealth and demonstrate the significant increase in 
revenue for those of Zichna and Ke§i§lik as well. 

The allocation of those three domains to high court dignitaries resulted in the 
absence of suhaps of whom there is no record in the TTD-7 for any of the three vilayets 
studied here. The consequent question is who would perform in such a case those duties 
which were normally associated with the suba§t of a region. There is some evidence 
suggesting that a ^-holder other than a suba§t, who could not maintain his has - grant 
himself, had to appoint a representative, known as emin or kethuda % \ in order to stand in 
for him. Such an example is known in Thessaly, where Turahan Bey, first uqbey then 
sancakbey, had appointed a kethuda in the city of Trikala, one of his /jos-domains, for 
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dealing with all necessary matters 88 . There is also a record of an emin for the /ray-domain 
of Thessalonica in the year 1487/88 89 . These representatives of the holder were probably 
responsible for carrying out the suba§i's duties, in both the town and the province, in 
places where the subafi's post was vacant. 

The collection of revenues, associated with such a large fiscal allocation as the 
has, was achieved through farming them out to individuals. A surviving contract of tax- 
farming for the revenues of the has - domain of Serres, from 1473/74 (878 H.), concerns 
two Jewish individuals, namely Yakub ben Israil and Yahuda ben Solomon, who had 
undertaken to collect the sum of 515000 aspers on behalf of the holder, an amount 
which corresponded to the triannual revenue of the has 90 . After dividing this sum by 
three, one can calculate the annual revenue of the has to be 171666 aspers in each of 
those years. This figure is much higher than the amount recorded in the TTD-7 for 
1478/79 (113127). One should not expect, however, that the revenues generated by the 
has had been reduced in 1478/79, compared to the amounts recorded in the tax-farming 
contract of 1473/74. The most probable explanation for this considerable difference 
between the amounts given in the tax-farming contract and those recorded in TTD-7 is 
that the figures from the contract are inclusive of the extra cash which the contractors 
had the right to collect for their own profit. There was no reason to register the 
contractor's profit in a tahrir-defter and this explains the lower figure given in the TTD- 

7. 

With the examination of the /205-domains completed, there are two features of 
their development between 1454/55 and 1478/79 which deserve further comment. First, 
the considerable increase in revenue that was derived from those in Zichna and Ke$i§lik; 
second, their reassignment from suba§is to court dignitaries. 
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The second point can be related to the process of centralization in the early 
Ottoman state. Removing has - grants from suba$is, who were to some extent elements of 
local power, and allocating them to men of the palace, as the kildr-ba§i Sinan Bey, or to 
central authorities, as the Grand Vizier, can be interpreted as a step towards a further 
centralization. As a result, the financial size of the grants would have to be re-adjusted. A 
possible explanation of the significantly increased yield of the /tas-domains in Zichna and 
Ke§i§lik, in 1478/79, is the need to provide the Grand Vizier with an income appropriate 
to his rank. Another explanation can be that of military necessities, for a higher revenue 
meant more soldiers supplied by the grantee. 
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Chapter 5. The timar 


There is no doubt that the most usual and widespread form of a fiscal assessment in the 
1 5th century was the timar. That was especially true for Southeastern Macedonia where the 
vast majority of rural settlements were incorporated in timars. The timar was a grant of fiscal 
revenues to one or more individuals used as a method of providing pay or pension to those 
involved in the military as well as in the administration and, generally, to persons who carried 
out some services for the state or for the dynasty. In some cases, the grantee was an influential 
figure who received the timar as a personal gift without being required to reciprocate any 
visible service (Mara Brankovid or the monks of Prodromos were such examples). 

It is well-known that a timar did not necessarily need to have some concrete territorial 
base, instead it could be made up of one or more taxes of a different provenance 1 . This is not 
the case, however, with those presently examined. All the timars of the region studied here 
were associated with a rural setting and all had some concrete territorial dimension confined to 
one or more villages, parts of villages ( hisse ) or mezraa. This means that to every timar- 
holder were assigned a number of peasants who were to regard him as their landlord and 
submit taxes to him. When a settlement was broken up between two or more timars , i.e. when 
different shares of a village (hisse) were divided between timars, some of its peasants were 
assigned to one landlord some to another. There were even timars which included no whole 
village at all but only shares (hisse) of different ones. 

The //'mar-holders were allocated those taxes which, according to Islamic principles, 
were labelled as the *d?r category, i.e. tithes on agricultural production, as well as the 
customary taxes that had existed in the region before the Ottoman conquest. They had also the 
right to extract levies from other sources of revenue located in the area of their land 
assignment, e.g. from the exploitation of mills and fisheries, from mining, from fairs ( panayir ), 
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and from tolls (gegtid ). The harag, however, which was the second category of religious tax, 
was reserved for the central treasury, as was the extra-ordinary taxes ( avariz-i divaniye). 

The overall number of timars in the three vilayets of Serres, Zichna and Ke§i§lik, in 
1454/55, was 96; 48 of them are registered in the district of Serres, 1 8 in the district of Zichna 
and 30 in the district of Ke§i§lik. Twenty-four years later, one can count 97 timars, 49 in the 
district of Serres, 16 in the district of Zichna and 32 in the district of Ke§i§lik. Apparently, the 
total number of timars remained almost the same during the twenty-four years between the 
two registrations. 

The total amount of revenue raised by the timar - holders of this region was 684487 
aspers in 1454/55, and had risen to 983885 aspers twenty-four years later 2 . The mean rate of 
timar income was 7130 aspers in 1454/55 and 10143.1 aspers in 1478/79 for the whole 
region, while it can be calculated for each different vilayet to 6401.4 aspers in Serres, 5056.1 
aspers in Zichna, 9540.2 aspers in Ke§i$lik in 1454/55, and to 10150.3 aspers in Serres, 
8919.5 aspers in Zichna, 10743.8 aspers in Ke§i§lik in 1478/79. 

The total number of timars in the entire region can be divided as follows, according to 


the amount of income 

they provided 3 : 


amount in asvers 

1454/55 C96 timars) 

1478/79/97 timars) 

less than 1 000 

2 

2 

1000-3000 

12 

5 

3000-6000 

41 

22 

6000-10000 

21 

36 

10000-15000 

11 

16 

15000-20000 

5 

8 

more than 20000 

4 

8 
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According to both registrations, most of the region's timars were of a moderate size 
with incomes between 3000 and 6000 aspers or between 6000 and 10000 aspers. The 
difference is that, while in 1454/55 timars with revenues between 3000 and 6000 aspers were 
the largest group, twenty-four years later the majority of timars can be found in the 6000- 
10000 aspers group. Apparently, timars with a low or very low income, i.e. those with less 
than 1000 aspers or between 1000 and 3000 aspers, were few in this region and had 
diminished considerably by 1478/79 (only 14.58 % of the whole in 1454/55 and 7.21 % in 
1478/79). Timars with a large revenue, between 10000 and 20000 aspers, or enormously 
large, exceeding 20000 aspers, were less numerous, yet they appear to have significantly 
increased in 1478/79 (there was, for instance, an 100 % increase in the number of very 
wealthy timars with income higher than 20000 aspers). 

Timars with a small revenue (less than 3000 aspers), or very small (less than 1000 
aspers), were more common elsewhere. According to the calculations of Barkan, who has 
counted an overall number of 11202 timars (excluding the zeamet) in the beylerbeylik of 
Rumelia for the year 1534 (H. 940), there were 4534 timars with a small revenue below 3000 
aspers, a 39.2 % of the whole 4 . That percentage of small timars is much higher than the ones 
for the area of the present study in either of the registers (14.58 % and 7.21 % respectively). 

b 

Furthermore, it is necessary to take into account the continuous devaluation of the asper 
throughout the 15th and 16th centuries, a fact which makes the rarity of low-income timars in 
15th-century Southeastern Macedonia even more significant. Evidently, the distribution of 

low-income timars in this region was a marginal phenomenon in the 15th century. 

* 

In 1454/55 as well as in 1478/79, there were only two timars with a very low income 
of less than 1000 aspers. The one with the lowest income was held in 1454/55 by two 
Christian brothers, Nikola and Kostandin; their assignment lay in the vilayet of Serres and 
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consisted of the village of Gradista which provided an income of 506 aspers 0 . The one with 
the second lowest income was held by a certain korucu Ismail who received a revenue of 915 
aspers from his assignment on a part of the village of Lako in the district of Serres 6 . Twenty- 
four years later, the first to hold such a small timar was a certain §ahini bazdar, a former 
falconer ( gakirci ), who received the annual sum of 886 aspers from the village of Prilepuni?a 
in the district of Serres 7 . The second was a certain Hizir, son of Turahan, whose timar in the 
vilayet of Ke§i§lik provided him 850 aspers 8 . 

In 1454/55, the most high yielding timars of this region were three and were located in 
the vilayet of Ke§i§lik. The first provided its holder, Yegen Bey, a sum of 37446 aspers 9 . The 
second was held by Mustafa Osman and provided him 23119 aspers 10 . The third was held by a 
Muslim called Turgud, son of Hasan Bey, and a Serb, Yorgi Celnik from Novo Brdo, and 
provided them with 22968 aspers 11 . In 1478/79, the two most wealthy timars of this region 
exceeded the limit of 40000 aspers and can be both found in the vilayet of Serres. The first 
consisted of the village of Trli? (the Trilision of the Byzantine period), a particularly rich 
centre of mining, and provided its holder, Davud Bey the beyleyrbey of Rumelia, with the 
annual sum of 43265 aspers 12 . The second was held by the serasker of the district of Serres 
and consisted of the villages of Kato Ivrendi (Kato Brontou), Murtad and parts of Kravasmun 
(Krabasmountos) and Dranova; it provided its holder with the sum of 41856 aspers 13 . Behind 
them comes another timar, in the district of Serres as well, which consisted of the villages of 
Vemar (the Byzantine Bemarous) and Korlukava and provided its three holders, Kemal Bey, 

Mahmud Bey and Ishak Bey, with the sum of 38022 aspers 1 *. 

* 

The income of timar- holders is basically distinguished between what they received 
from peasant taxation and the output of some assets known as hassa that were under then- 
direct possession and control. In the area of the present study the hassa assets included mills, 
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fisheries, orchard gardens and vineyards, it seems, therefore, that fields were not involved in 
the these cases. Moreover, a timar- holder’s revenue from his right to charge fairs, harbouring 
facilities and ferrying stations is also registered as a hassa. As a matter of fact, the output of 
hassa assets was of a minor importance compared to the income deriving from peasant 

taxation. According to the evidence of TTD-3 and TTD-7 for the presently studied region, 

♦ 

one or more hassa assets were present in 61 out of 96 timars in 1454/55 and only in 46 out of 
97 timars in 1478/79. In those timars which included some hassa, the revenue deriving from 
the latter amounted to a minor share of 36419 aspers out of a whole revenue of 442849 in 
1454/55 and 29156 out of 438743 aspers in 1478/79, in percentage 8.22 % and 6.64 % 
respectively 15 . Most of the hassa assets contributed modest amounts of revenue to the timar- 
holders with one notable exception in the case of fisheries which often yielded considerable 
amounts of cash exceeding 1000 aspers 16 . 

A timar was not necessarily held by only one person, examples of timars held by more 
than one were common in Southeastern Macedonia during the 15 th century. In 1454/55, nine 
timars were held by two people (six in the vilayet of Serres, two in the vilayet of Zichna, one 
in the vilayet of Ke§i§lik), two were held by three (both in the vilayet of Serres). Four of the 
timars with two holders and one of those with three were held by brothers 17 . In other timars, 
assigned to more than one, the holders could be of a different background. There was, for 
instance, a timar held simultaneously by a Muslim, Turgud son of Hasan Bey, and a Christian 
Serb, Yorgi Celnik from Novo Brdo 18 . Equally, another timar was held by a kuloglu, i.e. the 
son of a kul of a non-Muslim background, namely Inebegi, as well as by a Muslim from 
Germiyan, Germiyanli Mahmud 19 . 

» 

In most cases where timars had more than one holder, they were held jointly ( miisterek 
tasarruf) and the grantees would have to make equal shares of the revenue. In those cases, the 
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timar- holders had also to bear their military service in rounds. There is only one timar , held by 
three, which provided different revenues to each one of the holders 20 . The holders of that 
timar, as well as those of two more (the first held by three the second by two people), had 
their military obligations recorded separately, and all had to participate in campaign at the 
same time with each of them supplying his own military retinue 21 . 

One of the timars in the district of Serres was held by eight people, all of them 
Muslims, who came from Koca-eli and are described a hisar erenleri ("men of the fortress") 

for they were members of fortress garrisons in the land of their origin . As //mar-holders in 

* 

Southeastern Macedonia, they received the sum of 8278 aspers and their duty was two of 
them to participate in campaign, the one designated as buriime and one as cebelii, the rest to 
guard the forest 23 . There was, finally, a timar which was actually assigned not to an individual 
but to an institution. That was the timar of the Prodromos monastery ( manastir-i Margarid). 
Although it was registered in the name of the monks 24 , the beneficiary was, in reality, the 
monastery as a body instead of particular individuals 25 . 

Timars with more than one holder are also recorded in the TTD-7. Eleven of them had 
two holders (six in the vilayet of Serres, three in the vilayet of Zichna, and two in the vilayet 
of Ke§i§lik), two had three holders and one had four, all in the vilayet of Serres. Among those 
timars there is only one, held by three people, with separate records of each one's share of the 
revenue 26 . Therefore, it has to be presumed that the rest were held jointly ( miisterek tasarruf). 

For a more comprehensive idea of how timar income was distributed, it would not be 
inappropriate to categorize all individual //mar-holders according to what they earned by 
taking into account each one's share of the revenue in timars held by more than one person. 
This can be shown as follows: 



I 


► 



amount in aspers 

1454/55 Cl 14 //mar-holders'! 

1478/79 Cl 14 //mar-holders') 

less than 1 000 

3 

2 

1000-3000 

30 

12 

% 

3000-6000 

40 

32 

6000-10000 

23 

35 

10000-15000 

11 

21 

15000-20000 

5 

7 

more than 20000 

2 

5 

Very few were i 

those who earned too much or 

too little. Yet, the income of the 


average timar- holder had increased by 1478/79, with the majority earning more than 6000 
aspers and a significant number among them earning more than 1 0000 aspers. 

A big part of the region's timars appears in both registrations to have the same 
territorial proportions, i.e. they appear in 1478/79 to consist of exactly the same villages, or 
parts of villages, or mezraa, as they did in 1454/55. These timars which had a firm territorial 
basis were actually 48, half of all timars recorded in 1454/55. Among them were those timars 
which were assigned to the holders of a particular post, such as the serasker of each vilayet, or 
the kadis of Serres and Zichna, or the emir-i ahor, irrespective of who was the particular 
person to hold the post 27 . 

The first extant defter of this region, the TTD-3, contains a lot of important 
information concerning each timar and its holder. One can find there which Sultan had 
allocated the timar to its currently registered holder and, for some of them, who was the 
previous holder. The patent of allocation held by each timar- holder was usually a berat or, 
rarely, a hiikm-i humayun 28 . Whenever the patent was issued by Mehmed II, by then in the 
fourth year of his second reign, it is quoted as: " elinde (or ellerinde if there was more than one 
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holder) sultammiz berat vardir"; and, if the patent had been issued by his predecessor, "elinde 
(ellerinde) merhum Hundgyar berat vardir " (or "elinde Sultan Murad berat vardir"). Fourty- 
seven of the timars registered in 1454/55 were allocated by the contemporary Sultan Mehmed 
II, while 16 had been assigned to their current holders by the previous Sultan Murad II. There 
were, in addition, 8 timars whose holders had hold them since Murad II's time but had had 
their possession of them re-affirmed by receiving new patents by Mehmed II 29 . For the rest of 
the timars there is no specific reference to the time when they were issued to those who held 
them in 1 454/5 5 . 


For 25 timars out of the total number of 96 (26.04 %) there is a record of the previous 


holder. In nine of them the previous holder was the father of the contemporarily registered in 


1 454/55 30 . Furthermore, there is mention of some timars which were transmitted from father 


to son for two generations, having been originally held by the grand-father of whomever was 


in their possession in 1454/55 31 . Similar examples are also recorded in a defter of the district 


of Kastoria, which is dated in the mid-forties of the 15th century 32 , as well as in a defter of 


1454/55 for Thessaly 33 . 


This evidence is significant enough to shed light on an important feature of early 


Ottoman society. In a broad sense, early Ottoman society can be divided into two basic strata. 


leaving aside the ulema. These are, on the one hand, the productive population of peasants 


and tax-paying city dwellers, and, on the other hand, the so-called askeri class who provided 


military and other services for the state and were paid out of tax revenues 34 . In this so-called 


askeri class, which encompassed men, and occasionally women, of different backgrounds. 


creeds and legal status, are included all //war-holders irrespective of their different duties or 


economic standing. Offspring of members of the askeri class would normally enter the same 


class. This conception is of a crucial importance as far as one is concerned with the 
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inheritability of timars. In principle, a timar was not bequestable and the scions of a timar- 
holder were never guaranteed to receive one. Nevertheless, they had the legally confirmed 
right to apply for a timar and, as a matter of fact, they could easily receive it if they were 
considered fit. The evidence at our disposal is the best demonstration of how some scions of 
///war-holders were given exactly the same land assignment which their fathers, or even their 
grandfathers, had hold before them. 

Unlike the previous defter , the TTD-7 does not contain a lot of additional information 
about the timars and their holders. There is no specific mention of the military obligations of 
each sipahi, no record of the previous holders of each timar, and only in some of them is there 
a record of the authority that had provided the patent of allocation to the contemporarily 
registered holders. 

In contrast to the norms of 1454/55, when all patents were issued by the Sultan, either 
Murad II or Mehmed II, in 1478/79, several //mar-holders had patents signed by the beylerbey 
of Rumelia instead. For nine of them the patent had been provided by the Sultan Mehmed II 
and it is usually described as a firman-i humayun 35 . Eight //war-holders had their patents, 
berat in this case, signed by Mahmud Pa§a (Grand Vizier and simultaneously beylerbey of 
Rumelia between 1455 and 1467) 36 . Two other //war-holders had their patents, berat again, 
signed by Hass Murad Pa§a (a scion of the Byzantine imperial family of the Palaiologoi, 
beylerbey between 1468 and 1473) 37 . Six had their patents, signed by Suleyman Pa§a, 
beylerbey between 1473 and 147 7 38 . There was, finally, one timar whose holders had patents 
by both the Sultan and the beylerbey 39 . 

Among the //war-holders of Southeastern Macedonia one can find some known or 
particularly interesting personalities. One of the sipahis registered in 1454/55, namely Dogan 
seri-piyade (an infantry officer), was in possession of a timar, in the district of Serres, which 
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had previously been hold by the Grand Vizier ^andarli Halil Pa§a. That timar included the 
villages of Menliki? and Lako and provided a rather moderate income of 6919 aspers i0 . It has 
to be one of the several /z&s-domains and timars which Halil Pa§a must have hold and, most 
likely, it was assigned to Dogan in 1453 after the Grand Vizier was executed. 

Others of those recorded in the TTD-3 as past holders of timars were still present 
among the sipahis of this region in 1454/55, holding different timars than those they had in the 
past. A certain Ali, son of Osman, was in possession of a timar , consisting of the village of 
Istoya in the district of Serres, whose previous holder is noted as Dede Bali 41 . Dede Bali, 
however, who was son of the emir-i sikar Hamza Aga, was still listed among the 
contemporary timar- holders of the same region in 1454/55. He was then registered as being in 
possession of another timar consisting of the villages of Dragomirava and part of Dravasista, 
in the district of Serres as well 42 . 

Equally, the equerry ( rikabdar ) Hassan, a gulam-i mir, is mentioned in 1454/55 as the 
previous holder of a timar, consisting of the village of Goryani in the district of Serres, which 
was then held by Mahmud and Murad the sons of Ali Bey 43 . Nevertheless, Hasan could still be 
found among the contemporary //war-holders in the same year, having been assigned another 
timar, in the district of Zichna this time, that consisted of the villages of Asomata and Kasri 44 . 

Another similar case was the one of Umur, son of Seygeldi, a kuloglu, who held a 
timar, which included the village of Agligor (or Agrida) in the district of Zichna 45 , yet he is 
recorded in the same defter as the previous holder of another timar in the same district, which 
consisted of the villages of Dra?ova, Agrasani and Gomicova and was currently held by 
Murad, son of Yarlu §ahin 46 . It is interesting to note here that Yarlu §ahin had been in 
possession of that timar since Murad II's times 47 , which means that the transfer of that timar 
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from Umur to him and the former's appointment to his new assignment must have occured 
before 1451, the year of the definite accession of Mehmed II. 

As for the value of the timars which these old holders had in the past, compared with 
those they held in 1454/55, one can observe different developments in each case. The timars 
held by Dede Bali and Umur in 1454/55 provided a lower income compared to those held by 
them in the past. Only Hasan rikabdar had by then a timar which was more profitable than his 
previous one. 

In a similar manner, one can observe some of those who held timars in this region in 
1454/55 to be present as //mar-holders in 1478/79 as well, but not always in possession of the 
same territorial assignment. 77/»ar- holders who are present in both registrations include Musa 
son of §ahin, § irmerd Solak, Yusuf Solak, Haci Hamza, the falconer Sinkiir, Yusuf son of 
Mahmud, Murad son of Kose Musa, Asilhan son of Pulad. In fact, those eight persons 
accounted for 7% of the total number of //mar-holders in 1454/55 (114 persons) 48 . Two of 
them were in possession of exactly the same territorial assignments, whereas two others had 
kept the core area of their timar but the remainder had been altered. The remaining three, 
however, were in possession of timars in completely different locations compared to those 
they had hold previously, not even in the same vilayet. For six of those timar- holders, their 
income appears to have increased between 1454/55 and 1478/79 at percentages ranging from 
26.12% to even 318.57% in asper, or from 6.70% to 268.03% in gold currency 
{ducat/ suit ani ) 49 . 

One of those //mar-holders, Haci Hamza, was promoted from the position of a mere 
sipahi of the district of Serres in 1454/5 5 50 to the rank of serasker for the district of 
Ke§i§lik 51 , presumably as a result of a vigorous performance in battle. In his case, the 
remarkable increase of his income (226.34% in asper , 186.82% in ducat/ sultani) can be 
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explained by promotion in rank. The most obvious explanation for this dramatic rise in the 
income of some //mar-holders, between the years 1454/55 and 1478/79, is that they had 
excelled in their execution of their duties. Nevertheless, two of the //war-holders present in 
both registrations had their income decreased by 1478/79 at percentages of 26.92% and 
30.85% in asper or 35.82% and 39.20% in ducat/sultani . Since both of them were soldiers 52 , 
one can expect them to have lost much of their fighting qualities during the 24 years 
separating the two registrations and to have had their income reduced accordingly. 

In the case of four other timars, those who held them in 1478/79 were the sons of 

those who had held them 24 years earlier, namely Mehmed son of Yamak £avu§, Yusuf son of 

_ ^ 

§ahin, Barak son of Zaganos §ahinci and Behadir son of §ahin . Their assignments provided 

higher revenues in 1478/79 than they did in twenty-four years earlier, when they were held by 

their fathers. The number of timars that were transferred from father to son was significantly 

lower in 1478/79, 4 out of 97 (4.12%), compared to 9 out of 96 (9.37%) for 1454/55. 

When studying the timar in the 15th-century Southeast Macedonian context, an 
important aspect to be dealt with is the identity the of //war-holders. First of all, some timars 
were reserved for the holders of particular offices irrespective of whom they were. Those 
timars do not appear to have had their territorial basis altered from one registration to another. 
One of these posts automatically accompanied by a timar was the one of serasker. The word 
meaning generally "head of the army", is used in this context as "serasker-i sipahiyan", i.e. the 
commander of the //mar-holding soldiers in each vilayet 5 \ The serasker was in fact the 
commander of those soldiers who participated in campaign, whereas those who manned a 
garrison (the mustahfizan) had their own commander, the dizdar. The serasker of each vilayet 
had an exclusively military authority, therefore, his post was an inferior one compared to the 
subap's who combined both military and civil responsibilities. The presence of a " serasker-i 
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sipahiydn" in almost every vilayet reveals the fact that all soldiers from the same district 
formed their own company instead of mixing with soldiers from elsewhere within the sancak. 
In their turn, those companies were joined into a regiment under the sancakbey' s command. 

Only two of the vilayets studied here had a serasker in 1454/55, those of Serres and 
Ke$i§lik 55 . The vilayet of Zichna appears to have had one appointed only in 1478/79 56 . The 
serasker of Serres, having been a person called Cura in 1454/55 and another one called Hasan 
in 1478/79, had at his disposal a timar containing the villages of Kato Ivrendi, Kravasmun, 
Dranova and Murtad, which provided a revenue of 13303 aspers in 1454/55, raised to 41856 
aspers in 1478/79 57 . In 1454/55 the serasker of Ke§i§lik was a certain Ismail, while 24 years 
later the post was occupied by Haci Hamza, son of Silleyman, who was a mere timar- holder of 
the district of Serres in 1454/55 58 . The timar that was allocated to the serasker of Ke§i$lik 
appears in both registrations to consist of the villages of Iveros and Hotoliva; it provided the 
serasker with 6238 aspers in 1454/55 and 8869 aspers in 1478/79 59 . The serasker of the 
district of Zichna appears for the first time in the registration of 1478/79 (a certain Mehmed) 
and was by then in possession of a timar consisting of the villages of Servani, Tolos and 
Dranova 60 that provided him the sum of 7161 aspers 61 . The amount of revenue raised by the 
timars disposed at the seraskers was good enough in any case but it also depended on the 
number of soldiers they had under their command. As a matter of fact, the serasker of Serres, 
who controlled a district with numerous timars and consequently many soldiers, earned a 
much higher revenue compared to the seraskers of Ke§i§lik and Zichna. 

Other timars permanently allocated to particular functionaries included those reserved 
for the kadis of Serres and Zichna. The practice of guaranteeing the kadis a salary by 
allocating them a timar was common everywhere within the early Ottoman realm. In this 
respect, the kadis were the only members of the ulema to be involved with //mar-holding; the 
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rest of that caste made their living through the exploitation of vakif properties. Interestingly, 
whenever there is record of a timar held by a kadi in the defters, the personal name of the kadi 
is never recorded on the contrary to the practice used with other officials. 

The kadi of Serres is recorded in both registers as being in possession of a timar 
incorporating the villages of Ke?i Tumba and Vulkovo (the latter in the district of Nevrokop). 
That timar provided him with a revenue of 5122 aspers in 1454/55 and 5681 aspers in 
1478/79 62 . The kadi of Zichna received from the village of Rahova 3820 aspers in 1454/55 
and 5652 aspers in 1478/79 63 . As far as the vilayet of Ke§i$lik is concerned, even though there 
was a subap there in 1454/55, there is no record of a kadi for this region in any of the 
registrations. The reason for the absence of a kadi there may be that there was no urban centre 
in the district. The post of kadi was actually an urban institution with all of them based in 
towns, although their jurisdiction expanded to the neighbouring countryside. Consequently, all 
judicial necessities in the vilayet of ke§i§lik had to be a responsibility of the kadis of Serres and 
Zichna. 

Judging from the available evidence, one can assume that any timars held by kadis 
were usually of a modest financial size. This was true not only for the timars allocated to the 
kadis of Serres and Zichna, which provided them with 5122 and 3820 aspers respectively in 
1454/55 or 5681 and 5652 aspers respectively in 1478/79, as already mentioned. There are 
several other examples that also provide evidence for this guessing. The kadi of Thessalonica 
raised a revenue of 3754 aspers from his timar in c. 144 5 64 . The kadi of Timovo was 
allocated a timar that provided him with 5270 aspers in the mid- 15th century 65 . The kadi of 
Lubec received a remarkably low revenue of 1 140 aspers in the same period 66 . The income 
alloted to the kadi of kiCevo was 6159 aspers in 1467/68 67 . Only the kadi of Prilep was 
allocated a quite large revenue of 12880 aspers according to records of 1467/68 68 . 
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Another timar in Southeastern Macedonia was permanently reserved for whomever 
held the post of emir-ahor, the sultanic equerry. In contrast to the timars allocated to the 
serasker of each vilayet or to the kadis of Serres and Zichna, this one was allocated not to 
local officials but to a courtier. The timar consisted of the village of Zeyli in the district of 
Serres and is likely to have been first hold by Mezid Bey, emir-ahor during the reign of Murad 

♦ 

II, who was killed in operations against the Hungarians. In 1454/55 the timar is found in the 
possession of Mehmed Celebi, Mezid Bey's son, emir-ahor as well 69 . Twenty-four years later 
the timar was again in possession of the emir-ahor , but his name is not recorded in the TTD- 
7, so it is not clear whether Mehmed £elebi was still holding the post by then or not. The 
emir-ahor' s revenue from that timar was 5821 aspers in 1454/55 and had risen to 8644 aspers 
in 1478/79 70 . 

Apart from those timars which accompanied some particular office, several others 
were held by people with special duties and some, among them, by well-known personalities. 
Among the timars listed in the TTD-3 one was still assigned to Saruca Pa§a, who had recently 
died and is described in the defter as deceased 71 . Saruca Pa§a was formerly the yaya-bap 
(commander of the infantry) for Rumelia 72 , then sancakbey, beylerbey and, finally. Vizier. 
Apart from his timar in the district of Ke§i§lik, he was also in possession of a miil k-domam in 
the same district, one of his several possessions in different areas. That timar provided 2229 
aspers in 1454/55 73 , it was, therefore, a modest one and was only a supplement to the 
revenues raised from his other possessions. 

Well-known personalities were present among the region's timar- holders in 1478/79 as 
well. One of them was Davud Bey, the beylerbey of Rumelia, who replaced Suleyman Pa$a in 
1476 and held the office until the autumn of 1479 74 . His timar, consisting of the village of 
Trli?, was the most profitable in the region and provided him with 43265 aspers 15 . Another 
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one was Mara Brankovic, known among the Turks as Despine Hatun. The influential widow 
of Murad II, who had settled in this region in 1457, is registered in the TTD-7 as being in 
possession of miilk- domains in the district of Serres, as well as holding a timar in the district 
of Ke§i$lik. Her timar comprised the village of Doksobino (Doxombous) and provided her 
with an annual revenue of 18517 aspers 16 . 

4 

One of the timars listed in the TTD-3 was held by a provincial officer appointed 
elsewhere. This was a timar in the district of Zichna which was allocated to Mustafa Bey, the 
subap of Uskudar (Scutari, on the Asian side of the Bosphorus). The subap of Uskudar 
received from that timar the sum of 5325 aspers 11 . Similarly, another timar, in the district of 
Zichna as well, was held by the son of a former dizdar (commander of the garrison) of 
Ak 9 ahisar in Albania 7 8 . 

Other army officers who held timars in this region were, first, a certain Dogan, seri- 
piyade, an infantry officer who received 6919 aspers from a timar of the district of Serres in 
1454/55 79 , second, Yusuf the yaya-bap (infantry commander) who held as a timar the village 
of Radilofo and received the sum of 15526 aspers in 1478/79 80 . In the registration of 1478/79 
there are records of some silahdar, i.e. custodians in arms of the Sultan or other important 
personalities, among the //war-holders of the region. These totalled four and they all held 
timars that provided a high income ranging from 9847 to 19911 aspers 91 . There was also a 
timar held by the assistant of the kazasker, namely Yakub, which provided him with 16075 
aspers in 1454/5 5 82 . 

Apart from the emir-ahor, there is a record of another equerry, but of an inferior 
position, among the //war-holders in 1454/55. That was a person called Hasan and he is 
described as rikabdar. His timar lay in the district of Zichna and provided him with 10845 

8 3 

aspers . 
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Falconers were equally present among the //war-holders of this region. Being 
described as doganci , qakirci, qahinci or bazdar , they are present in both registrations. There 
were five falconers in 1454/55 8 \ among them two chief-falconers described as doganci-ba^i 
and qakirci-ba$i respectively 85 . The number of falconers had fallen to two in 1 478/79® 6 . One 
of them, the falconer Siinkur, son of the falconer Hamza, is present in both registrations 
having retained the same timar from 1454/55 to 1478/79 87 . The two chief-falconers, Mustafa 

* 

doganci-ba$i and Suleyman Bey qakirci-ba$t , were both earning a large sum in 1454/55, 
15131 and 19891 aspers respectively 88 . The rest of the falconers received rather small or 
modest revenues, ranging from 886 to 7649 aspers in both of the registrations. 

The last of the recorded timar- holders with special duties were the hound-keepers 
( zagraci ). One is listed among the ft' war-holders in the district of Serres, in 1454/55 and had a 
revenue of 7783 aspers 69 . Twenty-four years later, there is a record of another hound-keeper, 
in the district of Ke§i§lik this time, who held a timar that provided him with 9550 aspers 90 . 

The previously exposed information concerned the identity and duties of //war-holders 
on a personalised basis. More than that, a collective examination of them and their 
classification in accordance to social groups can be of an equal importance to the study of the 
timar, in this particular region as well as in a more generalized perspective. In general terms, 
all //war-holders, and not only them, are regarded as comprising the so-called askeri class, but 
they can be distinguished and classified to several other categories after their background and 
social identity. The so-called askeri class is conceived in consisting of timar and other benefice 
holders and, on the other hand, of that vast category of people of a servile status in direct 
sultanic service, the gulams, who were present in all Islamic empires. In forming a vast social 
group, the sultanic slaves (gulam-i mir is the common connotation of them in the sources at 
our disposal) varied a lot one form another in their standing and occupation, including from 
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Grand Viziers (such as Mahmud Pa§a and Rum Mehmed Pa§a in the period of our concern) to 
humble domestic servants, and their non-Muslim birth was the one feature they shared in 
common. The military branch of the gulams took shape in the corps of the janissaries, infantry 
equipped with technically novel weapons, such as firearms, and the kapi-kulu corps of cavalry. 
Those were a standing army of minute preparedness and instant use that received its salaries 
directly from the central treasury in contrast to the provincial cavalry of the sipahis who was 
maintained through the allocation of timars. 

The majority of people involved in direct sultanic service, military or other, were 
gulams and one can expect them to be paid by the central treasury directly. However, an 

examination of the identities of timar- holders in the presently studied region demonstrates that 

» 

many among them were gulams, thus the timar was a method of paying them as well. As a 
matter of fact, the gulams represent a considerable proportion of the //war-holders in 
Southeastern Macedonia numbering to 14 out of 1 14 in 1454/55 (12.28 %). Among them are 
included persons of a non-military identity but in sultanic service, such as falconers and hound- 
keepers, as well as some of the sipahis including the seraskers of the districts of Serres and 
Ke$i$lik. What can be deduced from those cases is that some numbers of gulams who were 

excessive for enlistment in the janissary and kapi-kulu corps were incorporated instead in the 

* 

units of provincial cavalry and consequently received timars for their pay in a similar way to 
free-born provincial soldiers. This is especially demonstrated in the case of two timar- holders 
who apart from the normal mark of gulam-i mir are also described as ulufeci which points out 
to their previous career in a centrally salaried corps 91 . 

More interestedly, in the pages of these two 15 th centuries defters for Southeastern 
Macedonia, mainly in the TTD-3, there are records of another less known sub-division of the 
early Ottoman so-called askeri class. Those are a group of people who are normally described 
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in the defters as kuloglu and appear to be sons of gulams. In 1454/55, persons who are 
themselves described as kuloglu or who appear to have had a Muslim father described as 
gulam-i mir, represent a quite higher proportion of timar- holders than the gulams themselves, 
numbering 19 out of a total of 114 (16.66 %). The existence of those sons of gulams 
contradicts an old belief that the gulams could not get married. Moreover, the presence of 
kuloglus among the region’s timar- holders can be reasonably understood, for the gulams were 

officially regarded as slaves and their offspring, being Muslim by birth, could not acquire the 

% 

same status and join some prestigious bodies such as the janissaries. Instead, they required for 
the inclusion of their scions in the military through the provincial sipahi cavalry and apparently 
succeeded. 

References to gulam-i mir and kuloglu //war-holders can be found in the TTD-7 as 
well, although there they are much fewer, two gulams and one kuloglu out of 114 //war- 
holders again. These negligible numbers do not mean that the presence of gulams and kuloglus 
had declined by 1478/79, for the scribes of TTD-7 generally abstain from providing 
information on the person of //war-holders. Therefore, several others among the region’s 
timar- holders could have been gulam or kuloglu in 1478/79 as well and this is simply not 
mentioned in the defter. 

Since their conversion to Islam the gulams were regarded as having no origins and 
background but this was not the case with other Muslim sipahis. For some of them the defters 
provide their place of origin, so we are informed of some sipahis coming from Anatolia, one 
from Biga, the eight persons who held a timar in common and all came from Koca-Eli, and 
two coming from the region of Germiyan in 1454/55 92 , with one of them, Germiyanlu 
Mahmud, being also present 24 years later. More important is the presence among the region’s 
//war- holders in 1454/55 of a person from Erzincan, a town which had not come under 
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Ottoman rule yet 93 . This is enough evidence of how the expanding Ottoman state and army 

« 

attracted people from beyond the frontiers of the realm who regarded a military service for the 
Ottomans as a promising career opportunity. 

While some distinction can been made among the Muslims //war-holders in accordance 
to their identity in being gulam, and scion of a gulam, or freeborn of a proper Muslim 
background, and it is possible to trace the geographic origins of some, another very important 
aspect of distinction is the ethno-religious one among Muslims and Christians. The Christian 
timar - holders can be distinguished in their turn between important personalities, who had 
received the timar in an economically minded recognition of their standing or for important 
services they had offered to the Ottoman state, and mere sipahi soldiers. The overall 
proportion of Christians among the region’s timar holders is small, five in 1454/55 (a 4.38 %) 
and two in 1478/79 (a 1.75 %) without taking into account the timar that was allocated to the 
monastery of Prodromos in 1454/55. Among those Christian //mar-holders some important 
personalities are encountered in both registration. A Serbian called George (Yorgi) Celnik 
from Novo Brdo held an especially profitable timar of 22968 aspers in 1454/55 together with 
a Muslim called Turgud son of Hasan Bey 94 . Unfortunately no information could be crossed 
about the identity of that person and why he was received such a large revenue. Another 
Christian with a profitable timar appears by the name Voyvoda veled-i Dan and received 
14684 aspers from his benefice in the district of Ke§i§lik in 1454/55 95 . This name is not 
unfamiliar with the context of the period’s events, since the voivode Dan (of the Dane§ti ruling 
house of Wallachia) was in command of the Vlach allies of Hunyadi in the second battle of 
Kosovo (1448). By deserting the battlefield during the battle and surrendering to the 
Ottomans the voivode gave them the victory and, although his men are told to have been slain 
by the Turks in consequence of distrust, this evidence that arises from the TTD-3 suggests 
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that their leader was spared and furthermore rewarded for the important service he offered to 
the Ottomans. The timar- holder who is present in Ke§i§lik in 1454/55, seven years after the 
battle at Kosovo, must have been either the voivode Dan himself or a son of his. Then, since 
Mara Brankovid settled in the region, apart from the mw/A>domains she obtained she was also 
given a timar , the village of Doxompous providing 18217 aspers, which is registered in her 
possession in 1478/79 96 . 

The other Christian //war-holders who appear in this region were not this kind of 
distinguished personalities, but simple soldiers with very modest incomes. Two brothers 
Nikola and Kostadin held jointly a timar that provided them the very small amount of 506 
aspers and a certain Angelos son of Prapas held a timar of 1439 aspers in 1454/55, while 24 
years later there is record of a certain Labrino with a timar of 3203 aspers 91 . 

Those cases of little earning Christian sipahis, with the exceptions of distinguished 
personalities as those encountered in this region, were not exceptional but the norm. Even 
though the idea of the Ottoman state and army as one established on the principal of the 
Muslim holy war, that was promoted by the Sultans, has been rightly criticised on the grounds 
of its being an ideological creation legitimizing the Ottoman hold of power over their Muslim 
subjects 98 , it is not fully rejectable. In fact the Ottoman state needed all its subject and as a 
result Christians could find their way to the military. Nevertheless, the Ottoman army was 
primarily a Muslim one often fighting against other Christian powers in those cases the 
Christian soldiers would not be wholly trustful, which explains the small proportions and 
revenue of Christian soldiers. 

The previously cited points include several occasions relating to the strong connection 
of the practice of timar with the early Ottoman military establishment. In fact, the timar was 
an originally and primarily military institution. The information that the defters provide for 
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Southeastern Macedonia in the second half of the 15 th century conforms to this statement by 
illuminating the military character of most of the region’s timars and also the structures of 
military organization in the provinces. The TTD-3 is an especially important source for these 
matters, as it contains records of every //war-holder’s military obligations, something which is 
absent in the TTD-7. First of all, the evidence of the TTD-3 permits us to make a safe 
distinction between military and non-military timars. As one can expect, the vast majority of 
timars were military. There were only 1 1 timars out of 96 whose holders had no military 

obligations in 1454/55. With regard to the identity of //mar-holders with no relation with the 

6 

army, those include the kadis of Serres and Zichna, the emir-i ahor , three falconers", the 
monks of Prodromos monastery, obviously the deceased Saruca Pa§a, the suba$i of Uskudar, 
the korucu Ismail, probably a jannisary out of active service or a person charged with rearing 
horses or camels for the army, and, finally, a certain §ahin son of Saruca 100 . This information 
can help us to track down the non-military timars for 1478/79 as well, a matter on which the 
TTD-7 does not provide specific details. There are in that register six timars whose holders 
can be expected not to have had military obligations, those of the kadis of Serres and Zichna, 
the emir-i ahor, two falconers and Mara Brankovic, the rest of the timar- holders can be 
presumed as military men. 

Apart from having to participate in campaign himself ( kendi btirtime or kendi cebelti), 

a /i/war-holder was obliged to supply in correspondence to his revenue one or more extra 

# 

soldiers, pages and a tent, either a large (g adir) or a small one ( tenketiir ). The extra soldiers 
that had to be supplied are designated as cebelti, a term meaning a horseman bearing a cuirass, 
and were professional soldiers who, like the sipahis, lived either in the towns of the region or 
within the area of the timar. The pages, who are described as gulam or oglan, were probably 
recruited among the reaya of the timar. The rate of correspondence between amount of 
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revenue and the men and material that had to be supplied by the timar- holder can be 
established via the evidence of TTD-3 and had schematically as follows: 


revenue in aspers 

biirume 

cebelii 

pages 

tent 

small tent 

506-1695 


himself 




1418-2728 


himself 

1 



2752 

himself 

1 



1 

2936-5530 

himself 

1 

1 


1 

5532-6887 

himself 

2 


1 


6920-7630 

himself 

2 

1 

1 


8368-9504 

himself 

3 


1 


10304-11075 

himself 

3 

1 

1 


11483 

himself 

4 


1 


11484-14266 

himself 

4 

1 

1 


14584-15251 

himself 

5 



1 

16527-16995 

himself 

5 

1 

1 


16075 

himself 

6 


1 



All this evidence is concerned with the army of campaign which is the only military 
element that is involved in timar- holding in this particular area. In contrast to other regions, 
the presently studied territory is marked by a complete absence of timars allocated to a local 
garrison (the so-called timar-i mustahfiz). This does not mean that town garrisons were 
absent, it should become a reason of suspicion either. The absence of relevant timars can be 
reasonably explained by presuming the local garrisons to have been manned by janissaries who 
received their salaries from the central treasury directly. 


The number of non-military timars was proportionately small in 1454/55 already. Its 
further reduction byl478/79 can serve as a good example of Mehmed II’s well known policies 
for the strengthening of the army, the same as the confiscation of mtilk and vakif villages and 
their allocating as timars m . The same goal was achieved by the significant increase of timar 
revenue which is observed in this region, from 684487 aspers in 1454/55 to 983885 aspers in 
1478/79 an increase by 43.74 % in a course of 24 years (if we convert these figures to the 
more stable gold currency - ducat or sultani - we have the respective figures of 16694 versus 
21864 which still represent an increase by 30.96 %) 102 . 
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The previously cited points on the farther expansion of military timar holding after the 
mid- 15 th century, as well as the general situation about the timar in the presently studied 
region, demonstrate the centralistic views and policies of the early Ottoman government. In 
matters of political geography this region occupies an especially central position in the early 
Ottoman state, as it was one of its earlier annexed Balkan territories directly after Thrace and 
also an area of rich resources and located between the two main cities of the empire, Istanbul 
and Thessalonica. These circumstances made this territory an ideal ground for the sultanic 
government to expose its centralistic tendencies. This is why so many timars of this region 
were allocated to persons directly related to the court, such as gulams and kuloglus, silahdars, 
the chief equerry ( emir-ahor ), falconers and hound-keepers, and close acquaintances of the 
Sultan such as Mara Brankovic. This is not observed in other more distant and peripheral 
areas, e.g. Albania in 1430/31 or Thessaly in 1454/55, where the timars appear to have been 
held by men of no particular importance or affiliation with the court and, at the same time, the 
percentage of Christian //'mar-holders was enough higher. 
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Chapter 6. 


The miilk, the vakif and the Christian religious foundations 

i. The mulks and vakifs 

As it is well-known, the miilk was any freehold property of an individual, while 
the vakif belonged to a pious or benevolent foundation and was supposed to provide 
finance for its maintenance. As a result, they were regarded as two different fiscal 
categories, though not too distinct. Practically, there was no essential difference, in that 
both were held by some authority other than the state, a fact that distinguished them 
from the miri establishment. Miilk and vakif properties can be found within an urban or 
rural context, and this is apparent in the region studied here. A miilk or vakif 
establishment could take shape either as real estate (for example shops, workshops, mills, 
vineyards, and plots of land - qiftlik), or by way of imposing control over a number of 
peasants that could extend even to the whole of a peasant settlement. Both forms of 
miilk and vakif are encountered in the area under examination. Hereafter follows a list 
and description of all mulks and vakifs of this region in the mid- 15th century according 
to the records of TTD-3 and TTD-7. 

The miilk of Mehmed Qelebi and Hadice Hatun 
The first miilk- owners recorded in this region for 1454/55 are the emir-ahor 
Mehmed £elebi and his sister Hadice Hatun 1 . As we noticed in the relevant chapter, the 
emir-ahor was in possession of another village in this district, Zeyli, as a timar, therefore 
we can accept the plausible suggestion of Beldiceanu that Mehmed ^elebi's father and 
former emir-ahor , Mezid Bey, had managed somehow to obtain possession of the miilk- 
land when he held the emir-ahor ' s timar in the same region 2 . After his death (1441) the 
miilk passed to his children. 
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Their domain consisted of the village of Sarmusaklu, in the district of Serres, and 
their revenue was derived from the levies extracted from 1 84 peasant taxpayers which 
amounted to 38843 aspers (12810 of the total in kind) 3 . Interestingly, the holders of this 
mtilk were entitled to the capital tax ( cizye ) of the peasants, a total sum of 14799 aspers, 
and to another tax recorded as cizye-i bagat (a tax on vineyards different from the tithe - 
‘oyr-/ bagat ) for 4928 aspers 4 . This is one of the few, although not completely 
uncommon in mtilk and vakif properties, examples of an estate where the peasants 
submitted their capital tax to the landlord instead to the central treasury. 

That mtilk was no longer existing in 1478/79. The village of Sarmusaklu could 
still be found in the TTD-7, but by then it was a timar. As a timar, it was still held by its 
previous owner, Mehmed £elebi, and another person, Hizir ^elebi, whom we can 
assume to be Mehmed's brother, but it was no longer held as their personal property 5 . 
Thus, the emir-ahor's family had in the meantime lost their proprietorial rights to the 
village of Sarmusaklu and were only entitled to the fiscal usufruct of it, which amounted 
to 27672 aspers in 1478/79 6 , a reduced revenue compared with twenty-four years earlier 
even though this reduction was mainly a consequence of the fact that they were no 
longer entitled to the cizye of the village. 

The mtilk of Palaio logos 

One of the few Greek notables who managed to raise themselves above the re ay a 
masses and keep at the same time a considerable personal domain was this certain 
Palaiologos, who is described as the son of Demetrios and grand-son of Laskaris 7 . His 
identity is obscure and there is nothing to suggest whether he had any relation with the 
Byzantine imperial family*. The name of Laskaris, attributed to his ancestry, was not 
unheard amongst the local Christian nobility. One can be reminded of Demetrios 
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Bryennios Laskaris who held half of the village of Achinos as a timar in 1393 9 . Yet, there 
is no definite clue as to whether this Palaiologos was a descendant of that particular 
Laskaris or of a namesake. His domain was a combination of his rights of control over 
the village of Verzani, in the district of Serres, and of several single properties located 
both in the village of Iksimile and inside the town of Serres. All counted for a total 
revenue of 6377 aspers in 1454/55. 

The village of Verzani was held by his family for quite a long time, as far as his 
freehold possession ( miilkiydt uzere tasarruf) was confirmed in patents signed by 
Bayezid I, Suleyman (^elebi and Murad II 10 . A personally maintained ( hasa ) fishery, as 
well as harbour dues, provided him the sum of 1200 aspers , while he derived an income 
of 1950 aspers (1 145 in kind, 805 in cash) from 18 re ay a units". 

The pieces of property he owned in the village of Iksimile were two parcels of 
land (f iftlik), bought by him in the past, one mill and she workshops, all yielding him 
2700 aspers, while a peasant assigned to him contributed another 327 aspers. Finally, he 
owned an out of use {halt) mill and two gardens, providing 200 aspers, in the city of 
Serres 12 . Unlike most ww/£-holders, Palaiologos had to serve in the army, by 
participating in campaigns as a buriime ". His mtilk had ceased to exist by 1478/79, when 
the second register was drawn up. In that year, the village of Verzani was incorporated 

t 

to a timar u , while part or all of his properties in Eksilme had been sold to a vakif 
established by Eslim Hatun 15 . 

The mtilk of Ali Bev son of Ismail Bev 

From the text of TTD-7 we are informed that Ali Bey was the son of a certain 
Ismail Bey, the founder of a mescid (small mosque, oratory) in Serres 16 . This is a 
characteristic case of a proprietor, Ismail Bey here, who bequested some of his 
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properties to a foundation of his, while the rest were inherited by his son. The miilk of 
Ali Bey is recorded in both registrations and consisted of single properties on the 
outskirts of Serres 17 . In 1454/55, Ali Bey owned a plot of land ( giftlik ) of 40 donum , i.e. 
36772 m 2 . (3.677 hectares) 1 ®, a vineyard of 10 donum (9193 m 2 .), a second vineyard 
hired out to others (zemin-i bag), 10 donum as well, and one mill which yielded 400 
aspers' 9 . In 1478/79, he was still in possession of the qiftlik (40 donum), the first 
vineyard which had, by then expanded to 1 2 donum, and of the second vineyard which 
was hired out for rents ( [mukataa-i zemin-i bagat) 20 . The registration of 1478/79 contains 
no record of the mill or of the amount of revenue raised by Ali Bey. 

The miilk of Michael Komnenos/Zaganos silahdar 
This Michael Komnenos is not an identifiable personality. All that can be said 
about him is that he was a Greek notable who was present in this region in the late 1 4th 
and the early 1 5th centuries, as can be deducted from the patents of Bayezid I and 
SUleyman £elebi that confirmed his freehold possession of the miilk. The miilk was 
some, presumably rural, property in the village of Kavaklu (or Dravafista) in the district 
of Serres. Eventhough the property is registered in both of the defiers under the name of 
Michael Komnenos, it was actually owned by Zaganos, the silahdar, who had bought it 
from the former at some time prior to 1454/55 21 . From the text of TTD-7 we are 

informed that Zaganos was still in possession of that property in 1478/79, and held the 

• • 

patents of Bayezid I and SUleyman Qelebi once drawn up for Komnenos 22 . The miilk 
apparently yielded 100 aspers in 1454/55 23 . Twenty-four years later, the owner's income 
had risen to a total of 1605 aspers: 200 aspers from the owner's personal usage ( hasil 
‘an ziraat-i hod), and also a quantity of cereals valued at 1380 aspers 24 , plus 25 aspers in 
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cash, in the form of rents for pieces of land hired out to others 25 . Yet, it has to be noted 
here, that this landowner did not have any reaya of his own. 

The mtilk of Murad the son of Kose Musa 
The kuloglu Murad, son of Kose Musa, was one of the //war-holders in the 
vilayet of Zichna 26 . Indeed, he was the only one among the //war-holders of the entire 
region to own mtilk properties within the area of his timar. These were two mills and one 
vineyard located in the village of Likovik (the Byzantine Loukobikeia), the same village 
which was assigned to him as a timar. In 1478/79, he was still in possession of the same 
timar and, by then, his personal properties at Likovik included the same mills and 
vineyard and also a house 27 . The amounts of revenue raised from those properties are not 
recorded in any of the defiers. On the other hand, the total amount of his timar revenue, 
i.e. taxes extracted from the peasants of Likovik, was 6099 aspers in 1454/55 and 8440 
aspers in 1478/79 28 . 

The mtilk of Saruca Pa$a 

Saruca Pa$a, who had risen to the posts of sancakbey , beylerbey and, in 1430/31 
(833 H.) vizier 29 , was one of the most notable proprietors during the first half of the 15th 
century. His vakifs were officially established in cemazi-ul-ewel 858 H. (the month 
starting on 29 May 1454), when his vakfiye was drawn up, and that is the latest record of 
him alive 30 . The TTD-3 was compiled soon after his death, insofar as he is described as 
deceased ( merhum ), and the timar he held in the vilayet of Ke§i§lik was still registered 
under his name 31 . Most of his properties lay in Edime, where he founded and endowed a 
mosque and, more importantly, in Gallipoli, where he patronized a mosque and an 
imare? 2 . Apart from the timar he held in the vilayet of Ke§i§lik, he also owned a mtilk- 
estate in the same district. His mtilk was no other than the village of Chandax (Henike or 
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Hendike in the Ottoman texts) 33 , a possession of Michael Mono machos and the Zografou 
monastery in the previous century. 

That estate was officially regarded as a miilk, eventhough the owner had died, 
and this is how it is described in both the TTD-3 and TTD-7. It was given the official 
status of vakif only on the 29th of December 1481 (8 Zilkade 886 H.) 3 \ 27 years after 
the owner's death. Nevertheless, it worked in practice as a vakif by 1478/79 at least, if 
not in 1454/55 already, and the income it brought in supported the imaret that Saruca 
Pa§a had founded in Gallipoli, as it is noted in the TTD-7 35 . 

In 1454/55, the peasants of Chandax (59 fiscal units) were expected to pay 1625 
aspers in kind and 1335 aspers in cash, plus 3770 aspers for capital-tax (cizye) and 1041 
aspers for cizye-i bagat, while a hasa fishery and harbour dues ( iskele ) counted for a 
revenue of 3000 aspers* 6 . Part of the same domain was also a vineyard (recorded under 
the name of Iksembliya), presumably in the vicinity of the village, which was toiled by 
five peasants listed separately from the reaya of Chandax and levied only for the vines- 
charge a total of 66 aspers in cash 37 . Therefore, the total revenue of the miilk was 10837 
aspers in 1454/55, an amount much higher than the 2291 aspers derived in the same year 
from the timar allocated to Saruca Pa§a in the same district 38 . 

In 1478/79, 69 fiscal units of peasants payed for the imaret of Saruca Pa§a in 
Gallipoli 2040 aspers in kind and 1561 aspers in cash, while the revenue from the fishery 
had risen to 4000 aspers and 1 00 aspers due from a fair were added 39 . The total revenue 
was 7701 aspers, but there are no records of any cizye or cizye-i bagat payments to the 
"lord" (i.e. the imaret) at this time. Furthermore, there is no record of the vineyards, 
known as Iksembliya, that figured in the previous defter. 
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As mentioned earlier, the village of Chandax was given the typical status of vakif 
in 1481. Henceforth, it can be found in the following registers of the 16th century as the 
vakif of Saruca Pa§a, with revenues of 22175 aspers at the beginning of the 16th 
century 40 , 22915 aspers in 1519 4 ', 29480 aspers in 1527/28 42 , and 29489 aspers in 
1530/3 1 43 . In fact, the miilk, then vakif, of Saruca Pasa in Southeastern Macedonia never 
expanded beyond the lands and properties of the village of Chandax/Hendike during the 
15th and the first half of the 16th century, which is the period covered by the defers at 
our disposal. 

David Komnenos of Trebizond and Southeastern Macedonia 
The association of the last Emperor of Trebizond with Southeastern Macedonia, 
though shortlived, has been given enough attention by local scholars of Eastern 
Macedonia and by those who have studied the pontic Byzantine state 44 . It is in general 
terms known that after capitulating to the Ottomans and handing over his realm to 
Mehmed II in 1461 45 , David Komnenos was given a pension made up of fiscal revenues 
from Southeastern Macedonia. What is not certain is whether he actually settled in this 
territory, or just enjoyed the revenues he was allocated while living in Edime; the second 
opinion has been supported by Falmerayer. This lasted for two years until he was 
suspected of conspiring with Uzun Hasan and executed together with his sons in 1463 46 . 

The amount of his pension is attested by Kritoboulos to be 300000 aspers 47 . Such 
a large amount, however, sounds enormous according to the financial measures of this 
region and cannot be reasonably accepted, especially when realizing that the largest fiscal 
grant in this region, the //os-domain of Serres, was no higher than 95986 aspers in 
1454/55 and 113127 aspers in 1478/79. The figure given by Kritovoulos is probably 
either an exaggeration or a mistake. Perhaps the actual revenue assigned to David 
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Komnenos was 30000 aspers, an amount more congruent with the financial realities of 
the region. 

Yet, nowhere is there any reference to which particular lands and settlements 

* 

were allocated to David Komnenos, nor to the status of his possession, i.e. whether he 
was given freehold personal possession ( miilk ) or just the fiscal usufruct of miri lands 
(has/timar). However, the little existing data does suggest that at least a part of David's 
possessions were miilk. Local tradition had associated the village of Orfano (or Orfani) 
with David Komnenos. A firman of Bayezid II from 31 October - 9 November 1495 
(middle decade of Safer ) is the earliest of a series of documents concerning some giftliks 
of the monastery of Dionysiou in that village, which later supported the establishment of 
a local metochi 4S . According to the same tradition, those giftliks were donated to the 
Dionysiou monastery by David Komnenos 49 . If some credence is to be attributed to this 
story, then we have to accept that those pieces of property were a miilk of David 
Komnenos, otherwise he would not have been able to donate them. The defers do not 
help in this case. The TTD-3 was compiled before the arrival of David, the TTD-7 long 
enough after his execution. 

There is no mention of David Komnenos anywhere in the TTD-7 nor of the 
monastic possession at Orfano, the village being a timar in 1478/79. Nevertheless, the 
absence of a record for that monastic property does not necessarily mean that it was not 
existing. Insofar as there is no reason to reject the tradition attributing the donation of 
land to the monastery of Dionysiou by David Komnenos, we can accept that freehold 
possessions of his existed indeed, at least in that village. What by no means can be 
known is whether his miilk was limited to the property he later gave to the monastery or 
whether it included the entirety of the village at that time. Unfortunately for the historian. 
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David's shortlived association with Macedonia occured during a period from which there 
are no surviving registers which could have shed light on his possessions and revenues. 

The miilk of Mara Brankovic 

Mara, the daughter of the Serbian Despot George Brankovic who was married 
with Sultan Murad II on 4 September 1435 at the age of sixteen 50 , was without doubt the 
most influential woman in Southeastern Europe during the 15th century. She is 
principally remembered for her first role in secret diplomacy with the western powers 51 , 
especially Venice, and the support she offered to the Orthodox church and monasteries 52 . 
As one of the Sultan's wives, she kept her Christian faith, while her Turkish name. 
Despine Hatun, is a derivative of the Greek Despoina. The locals in Macedonia knew her 
as "Kyra Maro", a name which is still given to a tower-like depot in Ezoba (Daphne), 
supposed to have been built by her order: "the tower of Kyra Maro" 53 

After her husband's death, in 1451, she returned to her father's court in Serbia 
and, there, she turned down a proposition to be married with Constantine XI, the last 
Byzantine emperor. Finally, after her father's death, in 1455, she decided to settle back in 
Ottoman territory and this is when her association with Southeastern Macedonia began, 
during the late fifties of the 15 th century. The year 1457 is the most probable time of her 
arrival in this region after her step-son, Mehmed II, offered her property there 54 . That 
property comprised two estates consisting of the entire villages of Ezoba and Moravin?a 
(the Byzantine Marabintza), both of them in the vilayet of Serres 55 , and her possession 
was of a freehold nature (mulk). 

The only detailed records of her domain can be found in the TTD-7. The village 
of Moravia was the smaller one and provided 2640 aspers in kind and 735 aspers in 
cash as the tax of 26 peasant households ; the hassa possessions, half of a fishery and a 
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plot of walnut trees yielded 1100 aspers. Thus, the total income raised from that village 
amounted to 4475 aspers 56 . The village of Ezoba was larger and counted for a total 
revenue of 1 1 1 18 aspers, comprising 300 aspers from two hassa mills, 30 aspers from a 
hassa plot of walnut and almond trees, 7570 aspers in kind and 3218 aspers in cash as 
the tax of 99 peasant households 57 . The miilk of Mara Brankovic supplied a total of 
15593 aspers in 1478/79, but that was not the only source of revenue she had in 
Southeastern Macedonia. A higher sum of 18517 aspers was also assigned to her from 
the village of Doksobino (the Byzantine Doxompous) of the Ke§i§lik district, which she 
held as a timar in the same year 58 . 

In her later years Mara bestowed some pieces of property from her miilk on 
monasteries of Mt. Athos. The monastery of St. Paul was reportedly one of the 
beneficiaries that received some property of hers in Ezoba 59 . The same monastery, as 
well as Chilandar, were also entitled to 1000 ducats derived from her bank accounts in 
Ragusa 60 . In the much later defter TTD-403 of 1530/31 there is record of a giftlik in 
Ezoba which belonged to the monastery of Kastamonitou 61 . There is some possibility 
that this property was an old donation by Mara. But, since there is no record of that 
giftlik in earlier registers, for example the TTD-70 of 1519, it is necessary to treat this 
conclusion with caution. There is equal possibility of the giftlik to have had been a recent 
acquisition of the monastery of Kastamonitou in the years around 1530/31, as opposed 
to the case of an old donation by Mara. 

The miilk of Mara Brankovid in Southeastern Macedonia did not survive her. 
After her death, on 14 September 1487 62 , the villages of Ezoba and Moravin?a were put 
again under Sultanic control. They were soon later incorporated in the vakifs which 
Bayezid II bestowed on the imaret he founded in Istanbul 63 . 
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The mtilk of Haci Ibri 


The only record of this mtilk dates from 1478/79. It was a parcel of land ( giftlik ) 
which lay in the village of Kavaklu and was owned by a certain Haci Ibri, son of 
Alaeddin 64 . There are no other details given and the amount of revenue raised is not 
specified. 

The vakifs of the mosque of Murad I 

Also known as "The Old Mosque" (Eski Cami, Atik Cami ) or "The Grand 
Mosque" ( Cami el-kebir ), the oldest mosque in Serres was built by command of the 
Grand Vizier Kara Halil Candarh in 1385/86 (787 H.), just two years after the conquest 
of the city, and was dedicated to the reigning Sultan Murad I 65 . The mosque, one of the 
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principal Islamic monuments of the city and the most important place of worship there, 
was located in the south-west part of the city, outside the old fortified section, and the 
surrounding territory was known as "the mosque quarter" ( mahalle-i cami) 66 . It must 
have been a mosque of rather modest size, and for this reason it is labeled as a mescid 
(small mosque, oratory) in the 15th-century registers 67 . The same foundation is refered to 
as a cami in the registers of the following century 68 . 

In 1454/55, the mosque's endowments consisted of six shops ( dekakin ) and one 
mill. The mosque was also entitled to a share of 7200 aspers from the cizye of the 
Christian inhabitants of Serres 69 . 1080 more aspers were contributed from the revenues 
of the evlatlik vakif of the (^andarli family in the vilayet of Ostrovo 70 . A total sum of 
10800 aspers was reserved for the staff of the mosque. 5040 aspers out of this amount 
were for the preacher ( hatib ), 1440 aspers for the imam, 1440 aspers for the cryer 
{muezzin), and 2880 aspers for the hafizan and the muarrif 1 . 
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More information about the vahfs of the mosque and their yield is given in the 
TTD-7. One butchery ( ba§hane ) provided an annual revenue of 2880 aspers, five shops 
( dukan 5 bob') contributed another 720 aspers, the rest of the mosque's income 
continued to be derived from the cizye of the Christian inhabitants of Serres to the 
amount of 7200 aspers 12 . Shares of this revenue were still directed to the same 
fiinctionnaries as in 1454/55, but the exact amounts are not specified on this occasion. 
Nevertheless, the total amount of 10800 aspers which the mosque earned in 1478/79 is 
equal to the payment received by its personel in 1454/55. Therefore, the combination of 
data from 1454/55 and 1478/79 makes clear that the total amount of recorded revenues 
had remained the same between 1454/55 and 1478/79 and was totally reserved for the 
salaries of the staff. 

The vahfs of the mescid of Ismail Bey 

Ismail Bey, the father of the m«/£-proprietor Ali Bey, was the founder of an 

♦ 

oratory in Serres which he endowed with some of his properties. Those were six shops, 
providing an annual revenue of 720 aspers, and one mill providing 400 aspers, a total of 
1120 aspers in 1 454/55”. Twenty- four years later, there is record of 12 shops which 
provided the sum of 720 aspers 14 . The fact that twelve shops were reported to provide 
the same amount of cash in 1478/79 as six shops did in 1454/55 is suspect. There is 
some possibility that the scribe recorded the wrong number of shops for 1478/79. Insofar 
as the mill is concerned, there is no record of its in the register of 1478/79. 

The vahfs of Evrenos 

Bom in Karasi in Asia Minor, Ahmed Evrenos became the most famous among 
the warlords who carried out the early Ottoman expansion in the Balkans. His long life 
was full of military action, starting with his participation in the Turkish forces sent by 
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Orhan in assistance to John Kantakouzenos in 1346 and 1352. Then, after the 
establishment of the Turkish bridgehead at Gallipoli, in 1354, he played a major role in 
the conquest of Thrace and Macedonia in command of irregular gazi forces. His troops 
captured Gumulcine (Komotine), then Born (Peritheorion), Iksate (Xanthe) and 
Marulya (Maroneia) in Thrace. Then he participated in the capture of Serres, in 1383, 
and the Albanian campaign of 1384-85. He was, finally, in command of raiding activities 
against Thessaly, in 1389 and 1393, and the Morea in 1397 75 . Being a march-lord 
(ugbey) in Western Thrace and Macedonia, he established a vast personal domain over 
these regions, which became the base of sizeable and rich vakifs that bore his name. 
Through the possession and maintenance of these vakifs his descendants remained 
among the wealthiest landowning families in Macedonia until the collapse of Ottoman 
rule in 1912. 

The history of his vakifs foundation was believed to have begun in 1386, when, 
according to a document attributed to Murad I, he was granted the right to declare vahf 
any land he wished in the area between Komotine and the Albanian border 76 . 
Nevertheless, that document, which bears the date of evail sevval 788 (28 October - 4 
November 1386) and has the characteristics of neither a ferman nor a berat, has been 
proven by Irene Beldiceanu-Steinherr to be a fake 77 . Anyway, even if the chronology of 
1386 is an inaccurate one, part of the personal domain of Evrenos was certainly turned 
into vakif sooner or later. From 1519, when sufficient documentation becomes available 
and can supply concrete information on the vakifs of Evrenos, they can be distinguished 
into three distinct units, those of Komotine, Serres and Southcentral Macedonia, each 
one under a different status and administration. 
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The vakif of Evrenos in Serres is recorded in the earliest registers TTD-3 and 


TTD-7, whereas the vakifs of Komotine and Southcentral Macedonia are described in 


detail for the first time in the TTD-70 of 1519. By the mid-15th century, when the 


earliest data are available, the vakifs of Evrenos were much reduced compared to the 
extent they must have had at the turn of the century. The occasional rivalry between the 
house of Evrenos and some of the Sultans 78 , as well as the expansion of the timar-system 


from the time of Mehmed I onwards, resulted in the reduction of the land held by them. 


The vakifs of Evrenos in Southcentral Macedonia were evlatlik, i.e. personally 


held and administered by his descendants who resided at Yenife-i Vardar. They were 


also the wealthiest, incorporating a great deal of land in the districts of Karaferye 


(Berrhoia), Avrathisar (Gynaikokastron) and Yenife-i Vardar (Giannitsa). Unlike these. 


t 

the vakifs of Evrenos in Serres were linked to an imaret 79 , i.e. a soup-kitchen that 


provided free food to the poor and needy, that was founded by him in the quarter of the 


city bearing his name 80 . 


When the registration of 1454/55 was conducted, the estate that Evrenos had 


bestowed on his imaret had not yet officially received the status of a vakif, it is described 


as a mulk-vakxf instead. As it is stated in the defter, the freehold nature of the possession 


was guaranteed in sultanic patents, including one by Mehmed II 81 . The official status of 


vakif was conferred to that possession later, presumably before 1478/79, the year when it 


is normally cited as a vakif 


The vakifs only asset in 1454/55 was an estate comprising the entire village of 


Toumba (Dunba in the texts) whose 1 13 peasant households were levied 5156 aspers in 


kind and 3963 aspers in cash, a total of 9119 aspers* 2 . By 1478/79, the vakif had 


expanded to incorporate more possessions. The first additions were some properties 
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inside the city of Serres, 5 shops with a revenue of 6300 aspers, a vineyard of 40 donum 
(3.677 hectares) which provided 300 aspers , and two disused mills ( harab ) 83 . Another 
addition was a giftlik in the suburb of Serres known as Kameni? (the Byzantine 
Kamenikeia where the convent of St. Nicholas lay). The revenue raised from that 
property was 4440 aspers in kind and 1335 aspers in cash, a total of 5775 aspers ®\ The 
village of Toumba continued to make part of these vakifs and the peasants' taxes, 96 
households by then, had risen to 11702 aspers in kind and 10375 aspers in cash, a total 
of 22077 aspers M . The total revenue of these vakifs was 34452 aspers in 1478/79, more 
than a threefold increase in aspers compared with twenty-four years earlier. To the 
peasants of Toumba were added some new settlers, a group of 31 Muslim households, 
who are identified in later defers as Yiiruks, and a group of six Christian households 86 . 
As new settlers, those two groups were not yet required to submit tax at the time the 
TTD-7 was drawn up. 

The development of property and revenue of these vakifs can be followed in the 
series of 16th-century registers. In the first years of the 16th century the vakifs of 
Evrenos in Serres consisted of the village of Toumba, plus the Yuriik community, who 
had begun to be taxed by then, the properties inside Serres and the giftlik in Kamenikeia; 
their total revenue amounted to 39915 aspers 87 . In 1519 the income had risen to 43664 
aspers and one more village, the village of Kalohorit, was added to the possessions 88 . For 
1527/28 the vakifs revenue is given as 43786 aspers i9 , an amount that remained the 
same in 1 530/3 1 90 . 

The registration of 1519 is the earliest to contain complete and comparable 
records for the three distinct vafo/-establishments of Evrenos, the ones of Komotine, 
Serres and Southcentral Macedonia. The vakifs of Evrenos in Komotine were linked with 
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his local foundations, a mosque (" Gazi Evrenos Cami "), a dervish-convent (teke), and an 
imaret 91 . They consisted of properties inside the city, one village, and one giftlik with a 
total revenue amounting to 55902 aspers 92 . They were, therefore, substantially richer 
than those of Serres which raised 43664 aspers in the same year. The evlatlik vakifs of 
Evrenos in Southcentral Macedonia were enormously rich and vast. They consisted of 58 
villages and one giftlik with an income of no less than 460983 aspers (without 
considering the separate vakifs that were established by the sons of Evrenos, Isa and 
Ali) 93 . 

The village of Toumba, the giftlik of Kamenikeia and some other possessions in 
Southeastern Macedonia remained vakifs, registered under the name of Evrenos, until 
1 9 1 0 94 . 

The vakif of Turahan Bev 

Turahan Bey was one of the second generation of march-lords, who, together 
with the sons of Evrenos and Ishak Bey, were active in the command of Gazi forces 
from the twenties until the middle of the 15th century. He emerged in 1421 when he is 
reported to have supported the coup of Dtizme Mustafa 95 . After the latter's defeat and 
execution, Turahan was pardoned by Murad II and, henceforth, took part in several 
campaigns. He was given the command of the Thessalian border and, since the area was 
organized into a sancak, he became its first sancakbey based on Trikala. 

One of his last actions was to draw up the vakfiye for his several endowments in 
858 H. (1454) 96 . The TTD-3 records him as deceased so we can assume that he died 
very soon after compiling the above vakfiye 91 . In this year the post of sancakbey at 

ft 

Trikala was occupied by his son Umur Bey 98 . 
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Turahan Bey had patronized several pious foundations in Thrace and Thessaly 
which he endowed with the necessary vahfs". One of his vakifs lay in Southeastern 
Macedonia and consisted of the village of Meryani (today Lygaria) in the vilayet of 
Serres. The income raised from that village was assigned to the support of two 
foundations of Turahan Bey, a medrese (theological college) at Malkara and a zaviye 
(dervish-convent) at Kirk Kavak (in the vicinity of Uzun Koprii), both in Eastern 
Thrace 100 . In 1454/55, the 87 households of Meryani were expected to provide 4856 
aspers in kind, 2822 aspers in cash, 7882 aspers for cizye and 781 aspers for cizye-i 
bagat , a total of 16341 aspers 10 '. Twenty-four years later, 89 households payed a total of 
17653 aspers 102 , but in the later registration there is no record of cizye or cizye-i bagat 
payments. 

The village of Meryani continued to be a vahfoi the aforementioned foundations 
well into the following century, with revenues of 26712 aspers in the early years of the 

century 103 , 18531 aspers in 1519 104 , 16998 aspers in 1527/28 105 , and 16988 aspers in 
1 530/3 1 106 . A new vakif registered under the name of Turahan's son Umur Bey was 
established in the 16th century and consisted of the village of Poma (Gazoros) with its 
revenues supporting a mosque founded by Umur Bey at Malkara 107 . 

The vakifs of Bahaeddin Pasa 

Soon after the city of Serres came under Ottoman rule, the molla Bahaeddin 
Pa$a, son of seyh Hizir from Tokat, founded there a zaviye (dervish convent), which is, 
together with the mosque of Murad I, the oldest known Islamic foundation in the city. 
The first document concerning the endowments of Bahaeddin Pa§a in favour of his 
zaviye was drawn up on 26 safer 790 H. (6 March 1388), and was followed by a ferman, 
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issued on 16 cemazi-iil-ewel 792 H. (2 June 1390), that bore the Sultan's authorization 
for the establishment of the vahfs m . 

These vahfs were made up of urban properties in the town of Serres, as well as 
of a rural estate containing the village of Lakos, or Make§i 109 (today Ampeloi), in the 
vilayet of Serres. In 1454/55, the urban element of the vahfs consisted of 10 shops let 
out for 48 aspen per year each of them, thus amounting to 480 aspen, a mill let out for 
the annual total of 276 aspen , a garden providing 30 aspen, and the land of one of the 
city's quarters ( zemin-i mahalle ) which generated the sum of 700 aspen from rents 110 . 
All these amounted to a total of 1486 aspen. At the same time, the income raised from 
the village of Lakos was 4843 aspen (3190 in kind 1 653 in cash) through the tax 
payments of 51 peasant households 111 . Therefore, the total revenue of these vahfs was 
6329 aspen in 1454/55. By 1478/79, their total revenue had risen to 11004 aspen, of 
which 1310 aspen were contributed by the urban properties and 9694 aspen were 
payed by 83 fiscal units of peasants in the village of Lakos 112 . 

The registers of the 1 6th century contain records of these vahfs with revenues of 
15143 aspen at the beginning of the century 113 , 14056 aspen in 1519 114 , 15942 aspen in 
1527/28 113 , and the same amount in 1530/31 116 . The fragment of Sofia, which dates from 
the first decade of the 16th century, is the latest register that includes records of the 
urban element of these vahfs. All later defters, from 1519 onwards, the icmal ones 
TTD-70, TTD-143 and TTD-167, as well as the mufassal TTD-403, concern only the 

village of Lakos and do not include any mention of urban properties. 

« 

The vakif of the mescid of Eslim Hatun 

Balta dates the emergence of this vakif to 1519 117 , but it was actually much earlier 
and its first record can be found in the registration of 1478/79 118 . A daughter of the 
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Grand Vizier Halil C^andarli, Eslim Hatun had founded a mescid (small mosque, oratory) 
in Serres, presumably in the quarter of the city that bore her name 119 , and endowed it 
with some properties (not specified in the TTD-7) which were already sanctioned in 
vakfname s in 1478/79 120 . 

Some of those properties were previously mw/£-possessions of Palaiologos in the 
village of Iksilme 121 , or Eksemile, from whom Eslim Hatun had purchased them 122 . Those 
counted for a revenue of 180 aspers to which were added 200 aspers raised from some 
assets of the vakif inside Serres 123 . Therefore, an annual income of 380 aspers was at the 
disposal of the mescid in 1478/79. 

The fragment of Sofia does not contain any records of this vakif. In the 1519 
register the vakif re-emerges and, apparently, it was made up then of the revenue of the 
village of Prosnik (Prosiniki, today Skotoussa), which was 11203 aspers collected from 
57 peasant fiscal units 124 . This revenue was lowered to 7622 aspers in 1527/28 and 
1530/3 1 123 . 

ii. Concluding Remarks on the miilk and vakifs 

The registration of 1454/55 contains records of six miilks and five vakifs, while, 
twenty- four years later, there were six miilks and six vakifs. To those have to be added 
the miilk properties supposedly owned by David Komnenos between 1461 and 1463. As 
far as the vakifs are concerned, all of them were supporting pious or benevolent 
foundations, none were of the evlatlik type. They were linked to local foundations with 
the exception of two, those of Turahan Bey and Saruca Pa§a, which supported 
foundations located elsewhere. Some of these miilks and vakifs were composed of real 
estate, urban or rural 124 , others were established over a settlement of dependent 
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peasants 127 , while in others both real estate and control over some peasants were 
combined 128 . 

The peasant settlements that constituted a miilk or vakif were exploited in the 

■ 

same manner as those belonging to the state. Some sources of revenue within the 
settlement were hassa, i.e. reserved for the lord's personal usage, the rest were allocated 
to the peasants in return for annual rents. The re ay a of miilk and vakif lands were liable 
to the same payments as those of the miri lands and their tithes on most agricultural 
products had to be levied in kind. One difference between miri and miilk or vakif lands 

9 

concerned the cizye and some other taxes of the harag category. In some occasions, the 
cizye and other harag payments could be directed to the proprietors of the miilk or vakif 
land instead of the central treasury, as it would normally be expected. Three such 
examples are present in the region studied here; the peasants of Sarmusaklu ( miilk of 
Mehmed £elebi and Hadice Hatun), Meryani (vakif o£ Turahan Bey), and Chandax (miilk 

of Saruca Pa$a) had to submit their cizye, as well as a tax on vineyards, described as 

« 

cizye-i bagat, to the landowner not to the state, in 1454/55. Both payments are cited 
separately for each liable fiscal unit. The cizye-i bagat was a harag payment, distinct to 
the tithe on vines (‘ogr-i bagat), and was levied in cash, unlike the tithe which was 
usually levied in kind. The mosque of Murad I was also entitled to 7200 aspers from the 
cizye of the Christian population of Serres. 

All miilks and vakifs encountered in this region were of a rather small or 
moderate size and revenue. The most profitable of those registered in 1454/55 was the 
miilk o f Mehmed £elebi and Hadice Hatun with a revenue of 38843 aspers. Twenty-four 
years later, the highest revenue was raised by the vakifs of Evrenos to the amount of 
34452 aspers. Domains of a higher financial measure can be found elsewhere. For 
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example, the evlatlik vakif of the Candarli family encompassed the entire vilayet of 
Ostrovo (adjoining the vilayet of Serres on the North-west), incorporating the town of 
Ostrovo and twelve villages, and which provided 43883 aspers in 1454/55 129 . The vakifs 
of Ishak Bey in the district of Skopje included three villages, as well as properties inside 
the city of Skopje, which all provided the sum of 7853 1 aspers in 1467/68' 30 . 

The comparison of income raised from the mtilks and vakifs of Southeastern 
Macedonia presents interesting fluctuations between 1454/55 and 1478/79. An overall 
idea can be given by the two following charts' 31 : 

11 The mtilks 


MQlk 

1454/55 

1478/79 


percentage of fluctuation 


asper 

ducat 

asper ducat/sultani 

asper ducat/sultani 

Mehmed £elebi 

38843 

947.39 

- 


- 

Palaiologos 

67,11 

155.53 

- 

- 

- 

Ali Bey son of Ismail Bey 

400(at least) 

9.75 

? 

9 

• 

? ? 

Komnenos/Zaganos 

1 00(at least) 

2.43 

1605 

35.27 

1505% 1351.44% 

Saruca Pa$a 

10837 

264.3 1 

7701 

1 69.25 

-28.93% -35.96% 

Murad son of K5se Musa 

? 

? 

? 

? 

? ? 

Mara Brankovid 

- 

- 

15593 

342.70 

- 

Had Ibri 

? 

♦ 

? 

? 

• 

? 

? ? 

Total for mtilks 

56557 

1379.43 

24899 

547.23 

-55.97% -60.32% 



21 The vakifs 



Vakif 

1454/55 

- 

1478/79 

percentage of 

fluctuation 







asper 

ducat 

asper ducat/sultani 

asper ducat/sultani 

Mescid of Murad I 

10800 

263.41 

10800 

237.36 

0% -9.88% 

Mescid oflsmail Bey 

1120 

27.31 

720 

15.82 

-35.71% -42.07% 

Imaret of Evrenos 

9119 

222.4 1 

34452 

757.18 

277.80% 240.44% 
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Turahan Bey 

16341 

398.56 

17653 

387.97 

8.02% 

-2.65% 

Zaviye of Bahaeddin Pa§a 

6329 

154.36 

11004 

241.84 

73.86% 

56.67% 

Mescid of Eslim Hatun 

- 

- 

380 

8.35 

- 

- 

Total for vakifs 

43709 

1066.07 

75009 

1648.54 

7 1 .60% 

54.63% 

Total for mulks and vakifs 

100266 

2445.51 

99908 

2195.78 

-0.35% 

- 1 0.2 1 % 


During the twenty-four years that elapsed between the two registrations the 
development of miilks and vakifs followed different patterns. That was a period of 
decline for the mulk. Although most miilks of those existing in 1454/55 were still 
enountered in 1478/79, and eventhough two new ones had emerged, the disappearance 
of two important domains, the most profitable one of Mehmed £elebi and Hadice Hatun, 
and the one of Palaio logos, had a negative effect on the total mtilk revenue, resulting in 
its considerable decrease, which could not be counterbalanced by the establishment of 
new domains, like the one of Mara Brankovic. On the contrary, the vakifs, although they 
were not multiplied by new establishments except for the one of Eslim Hatun, saw their 

4 

revenue becoming much higher. This was predominantly due to the enormous increase in 
the revenues generated by the vakifs of Evrenos. 

Those developments coincided with the reign of a Sultan who is believed to have 
disinclined towards the expansion of mulk and vakif possessions. Scholars like Cvetkova 
and Beldiceanu have attributed to Mehmed II a conscious policy of restraining the 
development of mulks and vakifs and reclaiming those possessions for the state. This 
policy has been labeled "the fiscal reform of Mehmed II" and it is believed to have been 
inspired by Karamani Mehmed Pa§a, whose influence rose after he became nifanci and 
vizier in 1464 and reached the top in 1478, when he was appointed Grand-vizier. That 
policy is also believed to have taken a radical character during the later years of 
Mehmed II, when, according to A§ikpa§azade, thousands of mulk and vakif villages were 
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disqualified and transformed into miri lands 132 . A§ikpa§azade's statement is certainly full 
of exaggeration. Nevertheless, there is enough ground to suggest that Mehmed II did 
have a negative attitude to mulk and vakif establishments and his effort to check their 
expansion was a reality. The scholars who advocated the theory of his "fiscal reform" 
cite many examples of confiscations and disqualifications of miilk and vakif domains 
during Mehmed II's reign, especially in the seventies of the 15th century. 

The two registers at our disposal, the first dating from the early years of his reign 
the second from the late, are ideal material for checking whether and how such a policy 
was implemented in Southeastern Macedonia. There are some points which, 
undoubtedly, demonstrate a negative attitude towards the miilks and vakifs, such as the 
disqualification of two important domains, those of Mehmed Qelebi and Palaiologos, as 
well as the restraints imposed on the financial basis of others: in 1478/79 the mulk of 
Saruca Pa§a and the vakif of Turahan Bey were no longer entitled to harag payments, 
cizye and cizye-i bagat, from the peasants of Meryani and Chandax, in contrast with 
twenty-four years earlier. On the other hand, all the other miilks and vakifs registered in 
1454/55 were existing twenty- four years later, a few new ones were added, most 
remarkably the miilk of Mara BrankoviS, and, finally, the vakif of Evrenos had 
considerably expanded its territorial and financial base. 

Evidently, the policies of reclaiming lands and revenues for the state were 
employed in Southeastern Macedonia during the course of Mehmed II's reign, but not in 
a particularly drastic manner. It seems that effort was made not to elliminate every miilk 
and vakif but rather to suspend their expansion. As shown above, only the miilks of 
Southeastern Macedonia were really and seriously affected by the unfavourable policies 

of Mehmed II. The vakifs were proven more resistant, probably in consequence of their 
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pious character. When those policies were abandoned, with Bayezid II's coming to 
power, miilk and vahf domains began expanding rapidly. It is enough to say that while in 
1454/55 there were only 6 miilk or vakif villages in the entire region of Serres, Zichna 
and Ke§i§lik, a number that remained the same in 1478/79, by 1519 the number of miilk 
and vakif villages had risen to 32 in the same districts. 

iv. Property and Status of the Orthodox Church and Monasteries in the 15 th century 

Considering that a major characteristic of Southeastern Macedonia, in the late 
Byzantine period, was the overwhelming presence of monastic holdings, the subsequent 
question of their fate after the Ottoman conquest becomes a principal issue for historical 
research. The Ottoman policy toward the Greek Orthodox church was determined not 
only by the Islamic principle of religious toleration, but also by their institutional 
recognition of the latter as representative of their Christian subjects. In concordance to 
this policy, the Christian religious bodies continued in holding and exploiting certain 
sources of revenue, that were necessary for their continuous lunction and for the 
clergymen’s subsistence. 

On the other hand, the pressing financial needs that had to be faced by the 
Ottoman state made it impossible to leave the size of ecclesiastical and monastic property 
intact, to the extent it had reached in the late Byzantine years. Indeed, the Ottomans 
proceeded to confiscation in a considerable degree leaving the Orthodox church and 
monasteries with very little compared to the enormous wealth they had accumulated 
during the previous century. They did so everywhere throughout the newly conquered 
lands, including of course the area of Southeastern Macedonia 133 . The reduction of 
monastic property in this region is striking by all means. During the early years of 
Ottoman rule, i.e. in the late 14 th century, one can still find the monasteries in control of 
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peasant settlements 134 . Nevertheless, a look at the two lS^-century fiscal surveys of this 
region, the TTD-3 and the TTD-7, shows in the first place that all of the villages that 
were controlled by Athonite monasteries in the previous century had changed hands and 
had been transferred into, mostly, //war-holdings. Furthermore, both of the surveys 
contain no mention at all of any kind of Athonite property. It can be easy to conclude 
that all of the pre-existing Athonite property in this region had been confiscated, but 
there are other pieces of evidence which contradict such an assertion. 

The problem of Athonite property in Southeastern Macedonia and the absence of 
relative information in the 15 th -century registers will be dealt with in due course. A first 

step in our approach to the question of ecclesiastical and monastic property is to make 

» 

use of the data given by the 15 th -century registers on this matter. Priests and monks were 
normal taxpayers in the same way as most other members of the community. For this 
reason, the lists of taxpaying persons, which are contained in the TTD-3 and the TTD-7, 
are lull of men described as Papas or kaloyur, priests and monks respectively. 
Furthermore, every church-building, either a parish-church or a metochi, was endowed 
with some pieces of property, e.g. a vineyard or some fruit-trees in the modest cases, and 
this made it a taxable unit. Exceptional cases were some ecclesiastical and monastic 
centres, including their staff, which were granted special privileges on social and fiscal 
grounds. Such privileges ranged from full exemption to a lighter taxation, according to 
each particular case. 

The special social status and fiscal regime of the monasteries in Mt. Athos and of the 
principal monastic centres in the Pontos, i.e. Vazelon, Soumela and Peristera, have been 
studied by Prof. Heath Lowry 135 . In so far as Southeastern Macedonia is concerned, the 
privileged religious bodies of the region can be found in the TTD-3, the TTD-7 and the 
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Sofia fragment of the early 16 th century which has been published by Evangelia Balta. 
These were the Metropolitan Church of Serres, the Metropolitan Church of Zichna, and 
the monastery of St. John Prodromos, which have all been studied to some extent by N. 
Beldiceanu, P.S. N&§turel and Evangelia Balta 136 . Apart from these three religious 
bodies, the defiers contain no particular record of any other ecclesiastical authority or 
monastery in the area of the present study. The reason why such religious bodies, of 
those which existed in the region in previous periods, are not listed among the defier 
contents, can be either a state of defunct, in which they had fallen, or lack of necessity to 
keep particular records of them. The defier - scribes did list the names of tax-paying 
priests and monks, among the rest of the reaya, but were indifferent towards the 
particular church or monastery which they belonged to. 

Turning to the three principal religious bodies of 15 th -century Southeastern 
Macedonia, the dioceses of Serres and Zichna and the monastery of St. John Prodomos, 
their major privilege lay within their exemption. The status of full fiscal immunity, that 
was enjoyed by the two dioceses, was confirmed by sultanic decree ,37 and applied to the 

• 1 38 • • 

Metropolites themselves , to the higher clergy of each diocese, who were housed at the 
cathedral churches of St. Theodore in Serres and the Taxiarch in Zichna, to the 
properties and revenues of each diocese, and to a small number of parish-churches in the 
respective vicinities which shared the fiscal immunity and contributed to the diocese’s 
income. These few churches, which are recorded in the defiers, were the exception, as 
most other in the region were normally taxed by the state. 

In the case of St. John Prodromos monastery (the Manastir-i Margarid as the 
Ottomans knew it) the privileges concerned its monks, who were exempt from personal 
taxation, and its property. Furthermore, the monastery of Prodromos had a special 
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privilege, in 1454/55, to have been assigned a timar, the same as the monastery of St. 
Paul of Mt. Athos which is known to have been allocated a timar in Western Macedonia 
early in the 15 th century 139 . In the case of Prodromos monastery, the timar contributed to 
no less than 79 % of the whole of the monastery’s income in that year and made it much 
wealthier compared to the two dioceses. When, by 1478/79, the monastery was no 
longer entitled to the timar , its revenues had declined sharply and were, thus, comparable 
to those of the two dioceses. 

Leaving aside the timar of St. John monastery, the income of those religious 
institutions was derived from the real estate they had under possession (through direct 
exploitation, or hiring out etc.) and not from peasant levies. By the mid- 15 th century, the 
phenomenon of dependent peasantry (the paroikoi) was no longer present in 
Southeastern Macedonia. The monastic timar, i.e. the one held by Prodromos monastery 
in 1454/55, is not a relevant case, because what the monastery earned from the timar 
was fiscal revenue and no ties of dependence existed between the people living in the 
timar territory and the monastery. The abolition of peasant-dependency did not take 
place directly after the Ottoman conquest of the land, it was instead a gradual 
development. We are informed by decrees of Musa £elebi and Mehmed I (dating from 
1412 and 1419 respectively) that Prodromos monastery was still in control of paroikoi in 
those years and the exemptions, that were granted by these Sultans to the monks, were 
extended to the monastery’s dependent peasants as well 140 . 

Whereas a dependent peasantry was no longer present in Southeastern Macedonia, 
during the middle and later 15 th century, it continued existing elsewhere in the post- 
Byzantine world. In c. 1470, the nunnery of Theotokos in Vostifa and the convent of 
Gerontos, both in the Morea, were in control of paroikoi , twelve hane and one mucerred 
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for the former, ten ham for the latter 141 . It is not specified, however, whether the 
exemptions, that were awarded to the nuns and monks, applied also to the paroikoi or 
not. Dependent peasants were also present in the metochi of Pantokrator monastery in 
Lemnos; they are recorded in the surveys of 1489 and 1519 and the monastery seems to 
have lost control on them by 1525 142 . 

For the dioceses of Serres and Zichna, the defters are the only existing source with 
regard to their status and finances in the 15 th century, and almost nothing is known about 
them from the previous century. On the other hand, the monastery of St. John is 
accompanied by more information, supplied by some documents copying decrees by the 
first Ottoman Sultans. The first to have been favourable toward the monastery, even 
before the establishment of Ottoman rule in these lands, was Murad I, who promised that 
the gazis would spare the monastery’s properties from plundering and its monks and 
paroikoi from enslavement 143 . Then, Musa Qelebi, in 1412, and Mehmed I, in 1419, 
issued for the monks of St. John to be exempt from levies, the same for their paroikoi, 
guaranteed the integrity of the monastery’s property and made special arrangements for 
its exception from contributions to the extra-ordinary payments ( avariz-i divaniye) and 
to the postal services 144 . The next surviving document in the archives of St. John 
contains a decree by Mehmed II and dates from 1460, it is therefore posterior to the 
drawing up of TTD-3. The document contains a list of the monastery’s possessions (they 
are exactly the same as they appear in TTD-3), guarantees for their integrity and 
provision for the monks’ exemption 145 . There is no mention of the timar in that 
document, therefore a question arises whether it had already been subtracted from the 
monastery by then, or it was not mentioned because the sultanic decree was only 
concerned with the direct possessions of the monastery and the fiscal status of the 
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monks, matters quite irrelevant to the timar. The second option seems more likely, for 
the timar' s subtraction corresponds with Mehmed II’s policies during the later years of 
his reign, in the 1470’s, while 1460 is a rather early date when the Sultan had not yet 
demonstrated his attitude towards a redistribution of fiscal revenue. 

In fact, the monastery of St. John was deprived of the timar at some time prior to 
1478/79. This event must have taken place in the 1470’s when Mehmed II proceeded in 
a policy of assigning more lands and revenues to the army, something that meant a 
reduction of revenue for the mtilk and vakif and the turning of non-military timars into 
military. In 1478/79, the timar, that was formerly assigned to the monastery of St. John, 
was held by two Muslim persons, Ali and Yakub, who were in most probability soldiers. 
Furthermore, the monastery was no longer fully exempt from taxation. It had to pay 500 
aspers, from the income earned by its properties, to the men who held the same timar. 
This was a permanent arrangement and a fixed-sum ( maktu ) of 500 aspers would be 
payed to every future timar- holder of the village of Gome Trli?, as we read in TTD-7 : 
“...6m cumadan Gome Trlig nam-i diger Sevarina yerine be§ yiiz akqa veriirler” 146 . Yet, 
although no longer frilly exempt, the monks of St. John were again in a fairly privileged 
position, because this lump-sum of 500 aspers represented all of their fiscal obligation, 
and, moreover, it remained stable with the passing of the years. We are informed by the 
Sofia fragment of the early 16 th century that the monks of St. John only had to pay these 
500 aspers to the sipahi of Gome Trli? and were exempt from any other payments, 
including the harag ( cizye ), ispenqe and tax on sheep 147 . This must represent their state 
of affairs for 1478/79 as well, in so far as taxation is concerned. The stability of this 
charge at 500 aspers was proven to be in favour of the monastery in the long term, 
because as its finances improved it became less of a burden. While it represented a 16.12 
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% of the 3 1 00 aspers, that were earned by the monastery in 1 478/79, the rising of the 
monastery’s income to 8310 aspers by the early 16 th century dropped the charge to a 
mere 6 %. 

The TTD-7 and the Sofia fragment provide also the number of the monks in the 
monastery of St. John, who were thirty in 1478/79 and forty-two in the early 16 th 
century 14 *. The figure of thirty monks, for 1478/79, cannot be compared with the number 
of monks in Mt. Athos (there are no records of this kind for the Athonite monasteries in 
the same period), but it can be compared with the number of people in the nunnery of 
Theotokos (15 nuns), the monastery of Mega Spelaio (7 monks) and the monastery of 
Gerontos (25 monks), all in the Morea with their records dating from c. 1470 149 . In the 
early 1 6 th century the number of monks in St. John Prodromos had risen to 42 and, while 

< 

) 

/ 

the TTD-7 provides only their number, the Sofia fragment includes list of their names 150 . 

Since the monastery of St. John was deprived of its timar, it had to rely on the real 
estate it was in possession of, the same as the dioceses of Serres ans Zichna did since 
1454/55 already 131 . As a result of its possession of more pieces of property, the diocese 
of Serres earned more, 5435 aspers in 1478/79, compared to St. John’s 3100 aspers, 
that were reduced to 2600 aspers after assessing the charge for the sipahi of Gome 
Trli?, and to the 1870 aspers earned by the diocese of Zichna. However, the situation 
changed by the early 16 th century, with St. John making 8310 aspers (7810 after 
assessing the levy charge) compared to the 3750 aspers earned by the diocese of Serres. 
This considerable increase in the monastery’s revenue was due to its acquisition of some 
particularly profitable extra property, five vineyards in Monospita and an olive-tree 
plantation, which generated no less than 4850 aspers, while the possessions of the 
diocese of Serres show no increase in size and a lower revenue compared to 1478/79. 
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After having studied the property and finances of the three privileged religious 
institutions of Southeastern Macedonia, which are the only ones in the region to have 
been recorded in the 15 th -century registers, the issue turns to the case of other 
monasteries that could have hold property in the same region during those times, 
especially the ones of Mt. Athos. The TTD-3 and TTD-7 contain no such references, but 
evidence derived from other sources makes clear that Athonite possessions existed 
indeed in Southeastern Macedonia during the second half of the 15 th century. 

A firman of Bayezid II from the archives of the monastery of Dionysiou, which is 
dated in 1495, inform us that this monastery was in possession of arable lands ( giftlik ) at 
the village of Orfani (Orphano). We are also informed that these lands were normally 
taxed in favour of the local sipahi 152 . It is, therefore, out of the question that those pieces 
of land were state property ( miri ) and the monastery’s possession was based on a tapu 
agreement, in commonplace with the peasant-hold lands. The properties of Dionysiou 
monastery in Orfani were run by a metochi, that was estaclished in that village, and their 

origin lies in a donation made by David, the deposed emperor of Trebizond, during the 

* 

short period he was assigned revenues and properties in this region (1462-63). David 
Komnenos should have hold these properties as mulk, otherwise it cannot be explained 
how he could have made them donation to the monastery. The monastery of Dionysiou, 
however, could not retain the right of full-ownership on them. They became state-owned 
but the monastery retained possession of them, as it is demonstrated by the firman of 
1495. The point here is the absence of any reference to these monastic properties in 
Orphano within the village’s records in the TTD-7 (1478/79), although they surely 
existed in that year. 
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In a similar way, a document from the Eikosiphinissa (Kosnitza) monastery, in the 
district of Drama, provides information provides information of property which that 
monastery held at Branokastro in 1477 through a local metochi dedicated to St. 
George 153 . This village lay within the district of Ke§i§lik; it is registered in both the TTD- 
3 and TTD-7 as Ivrana Kasri, but none of the registers contains reference to that 
monastic possession there. 

In the Sofia fragment of the early 16 th century there is information about three giftliks 
which were held by the monastery of Koutloumousiou in the location of Ftelya (a 
mezraa) in the district of Ke§i§lik 154 . According to the defier's information, those giftliks 
were tax-exempt after a request by voivode Vlad. The latter can be identified with one of 
the rulers of Wallachia Vlad Dracul (1418-48) or, most likely, Vlad Tepe§ (1448, 1456- 
62, 1476) 155 . This proves the existence of that monastic property since 1476 at the latest 
(that was the year of the final deposition of Vlad Tepe§). Nonetheless, a record of those 
estates cannot be found in the TTD-7. Then, one can raise a question on how could a 
vassal of the Porte, especially an unreliable one like Vlad Tepe§, be successful in 
attaining a privilege for his protege, the monastery of Koutloumousiou in this case. A 
probable answer can be that, as the rulers of Wallachia were tribute-paying themselves, 
the charge for that monastic property was included in their bill. Therefore, the giftliks of 
the monastery were not really exempt, but someone else payed their tax in place of the 
monks. 

In contrast to the TTD-3 and TTD-7, which contain no records of Athonite property 
in Southeastern Macedonia, the TTD-70, of 1519, does contain. One finds there three 
gifiliks held by the monastery of Philotheou in a mezraa by the village of Canos 
(Tzainou) 156 , a gifilik of the “Russian” monastery of St. Panteleemon in Vulfista 157 , and a 
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giftlik of Chilandar in Izdravik (Sdrabiki) 158 . The possessions of Philotheou monastery in 


Canos were included in a zeamet and payed 1720 aspers to the zaim; the holdings of St. 


Panteleemon and Chilandar, in Vul^ista and Izdravik, were included in timars of the kaza 


of Zichna and payed to the //war-holders 1500 and 600 aspers, respectively. The 


association of those Athonite monasteries with the locations, where their possessions lay 


in 1519, is well-known since the 1 4 th century already. The absence of records for these 


monastic possessions in the registers of the 15 th century cannot be interpreted as their 


probable non-existence during the 15 th century, because the relative cases of monastic 


property in Orphano, Ftelia and Branokastro demonstrate the opposite; a monastic 


holding could have positively existed even if the defiers contain no records of it. Then, 


how can this absence of defier - records be explained? The possibility of fiscal exemption 


cannot be the answer. The dioceses of Serres and Zichna were totally exempt but they 


are recorded in the defiers, the same as their possessions. Then, as Prof. Heath Lowry 


has shown, whatever privileges were enjoyed by the Athonite monasteries, they were 


applicable only within the confines of Mt. Athos; the external possessions were liable to a 


more or less normal taxation 159 . Examples from Chalkidike, Southeastern Macedonia and 


Lemnos demonstrate that external Athonite possessions were included in fiscal 


assignments (has, timar etc.) and subjected to the norms of taxation 160 . 


This can be the explanation of the absence of records in the 15 th -century registers of 


Southeastern Macedonia. The Athonite monasteries had indeed lost control of the 


peasantry in the region’s settlement, but retained some of their properties. Those were 
regarded as state-owned (mirf) but the monasteries were allowed to be in continuous 
possession of them in return for the normal taxes. There was, therefore, no practical 
difference between the monastic possessions and the peasant holdings. For this reason. 
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the scribes of TTD-3 and TTD-7 thought it unnecessary to keep special records of any 
monastic properties that existed in the villages they surveyed. By the early 1 6 th century, 
the defter scribes adopted a different practice and made special mentions to monastic 
property within the fiscal assignments, for this reason we do find such records in the 


TTD-70. 
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Chapter 7. 

Population and economy in town and countryside 

a. the countryside 

In the typical environment of a pre- industrial society, such as the one of Southeastern 
Macedonia in the late Middle Ages, the difference between town and village is rather 
clear. Furthermore, the definition of a village presents no particular problems in 

comparison to the town’s. The village, which is encountered in the present study under the 

% 

Greek term of “chorion” and the Arabic one of “kariye” (in the Byzantine and Ottoman 
documents respectively), can be simply defined as the rural settlement. In a more 
comprehensive definition within that social context, the village was the locus where people 
living out of working on the land were concentrated in order to be close to their basic 
source of production (i.e. the land) and, at the same time, be organized under social 
bonds. Under these circumstances, the rural settlement was in fact the essential nucleus of 
primary production in the broader social context. On the other hand, the town provides 
the ground for the realization of the secondary and tertiary factors of the economy 
(manufacture and commerce respectively), the circulation of wealth in the form of goods 
and money, and the base of power (i.e. the place where the local elite and the 
representatives of the state concentrate their power and thence diffuse it into the 
surrounding countryside). 

These basic features have been generalized to mark the typical model of rural society 
within the whole context of Southeastern Europe. Then, with regard to the particular area 
of the present study, the sources at our disposal can give ground to a discussion on how 
these norms took shape in the area of our special concern. Fortunately enough, the 
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available sources permit an insight in the village’s economy to a considerable extent, 
especially on the grounds of the orientation of productive activities. 

In so far as the population is concerned, our information is derived from the byzantine 
praktika for the 14 th century, and the Ottoman tahrir-defterleri for the 15 th . With both 
kinds of sources, however, there are problems and limitations to their use. The Byzantine 
praktika appear to contain records of all members of a household, therefore, in case they 
cover the entirety of a settlement, they can be regarded as a registration of all of its 
inhabitants. Nevertheless, the number of surviving praktika for the region of the present 
study is very small; as a result, there is only a very small number of settlements in this 
region to have been endowed with the precious data they supply. Moreover, there are only 
three villages, Radolibos, Doxompous and Aeidarokastron, for which we can be sure 
about their being registered in their entirety and, so, be certain that we know the total size 
of their population at the times of registration 1 . On the other hand, the tahrir-defterleri are 
more inclusive and contain records for most of the settlements of the region. Nevertheless, 
those sources are not population censuses but tax registers and their very nature 
determines their limitations when used for the study of the size of population. They 
contain records of those persons only, who constituted fiscal units; i.e. men at the head of 
a frill household ( harte ), unmarried adults ( mucerred ), or widowed women (bive) with 

their own household. If one wishes to estimate the whole of people represented by the 

* 

registered fiscal units, it is necessary to resort to the use of multipliers which supposedly 
correspond to the average number of people in a household at the given time. Moreover, 
the tahrir-defterleri, as tax-registers, included no records of the tax-immune. People who 

P 

would normally pay taxes, but were exempt for some reason, are usually recorded in these 
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registers (and the reason of their exemption is usually given). Those persons, however, 
who were absolutely immune from taxation, i.e. military groups, persons occupying the 
higher ranks of the administration, religious elite, and, of course, slaves, had no place in 
such registers. In any case, this is not a matter to be taken into serious account when 
dealing with villages, for the aforementioned groups of tax immune are more likely to have 
resided in towns. 

As for the multipliers, several scholars have made their own reasonable 
recommendations. The tone was given by Barkan, who proposed an average of five 
persons for the hane, Muslim, Christian and Jewish alike, but took no account of the bive 

and miicerred. Then, H. Lowry suggested that the bive figures should not be ignored and, 

♦ 

moreover, that they should be viewed as representative of “hidden people” in their own 
right. He proposed a multiplier of four for the bive household, which is the one of the 

hane minus the missing husband 2 . Still, the miicerred are not taken into separate account, 

% 

for Lowry regards them as members of their parent household. N. Beldiceanu and Irene 
Beldiceanu-Steinherr argued in the direction of Muslim polygamy and the consequent 
possibility of an average Muslim household with more than five people, as proposed by 
Barkan. In this respect, they increased the multiplier to six for the Muslim hane \ Leila 
Erder has established mathematical formulas to be used in the particular case of each town 
in order to provide more accurate results. Her methods are only applicable with big 
numbers of fiscal units 4 . S. Petmezas, correctly I believe, takes the miicerred into separate 
account and adds their number to the estimate he draws up from the hane and bive 
figures 5 . 
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A system for obtaining population estimates out of the registered fiscal units has to be 
applied to the present study as well. There is no need to revise the multiplier of five for the 
hane and, I believe, it can be used for the Christian as well as the Muslim hane. 
Nevertheless, the multiplier of four that has been used by Lowry for the bive seems too 
big to represent the average number of people in the household of a widowed woman. The 
widows would normally be expected to be of a relatively old age, and their children to be 
mostly adult and fiscally distinguishable. The evidence of the defters is helpful with this 
matter. For instance, in some less populated quarters in the town of Serres we encounter 
two sons of the same father in head of their own households and the household of their 
mother also recorded in the same quarter 6 . Women as such, whose two sons had their own 
households cannot be expected to have housed three more people still living in theirs. It is, 
therefore, necessary to establish a multiplier other than Lowry’s “four” for the bive 
household, and this can be done with some degree of credibility by using the average 
number of persons present in households of widows according to the 14 th -century 
Byzantine praktika of the same region. This results in a mean of three (3) which will be 
used as the multiplier for bive households hereafter 7 . I opted also to take the mucerred 
into separate account for the final calculation of the population by adding their number 
together with the hane and bive estimates. This is done because the figure of mucerred is 
the only one that corresponds to an actual number of people in contrast to the uncertain 
categories of hane and bive. In any case, this story with the multipliers does not aim to full 
accuracy and preciseness when approaching an approximate figure of size of the 
population. It is a statistical trick rather that is used for homogenising the data and 
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converting the different categories of hane, bive and miicerred to a single workable 
category, that of the population estimate. 

The overwhelmingly rural character of the presently studied society has been 
repeatedly stressed in this study, to the point that it may look like an axiom. In fact a 
sound proof of this assertion can be based on the evidence of contemporary sources. Once 
more, the most important contribution comes from the defiers of the 1 5 th centuiy, as they 
cover the whole of the region in question and provide workable figures for a large 
proportion of its total population. A good idea of the region’s rural character can be 
established by comparing the numbers of town-dwellers with those of the people living in 
the countryside. In the 15 th century, the towns of the presently studied region had been 
reduced from three to two, since Chrysoupolis could no longer be viewed as a town and 
had declined to a settlement of salt workers. The two remaining towns, Serres and Zichna, 
appear to contain a population of about 9312 in 1454/55 and 7757 in 1 478/79*. According 
to the same registers, the whole of the people living in the villages of the countryside in all 
three districts of Serres, Zichna and Ke§i§lik amounted to about 36995 in 1454/55 and 
40333 in 1478/79 9 . In percentages, the outcome of this comparison is represented by 
20.10 % of town-dwellers, against 79.89 % of villagers in 1454/55. Twenty-four years 
later the respective figures had evolved to 16.13 % and 83.86 %, an increase of the 
villagers’ proportion which was due mainly to the considerable decrease of the population 
of Serres in the years between the two registrations. This profound numerical 
predominance of people living in the countryside, almost all of them being by definition 
peasants, can be enough to underline the rural character of the society as a whole, a point 
that is further stressed by the agrarian background of urban functions in Serres and Zichna, 
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and by the more specific fact that many among the townsfolk were primarily involved in 

A 

agriculture (including the majority of the population in Zichna). 

The study of rural settlement in the course of the 14 th and 15 th centuries poses some 
particular problems relating to the special conditions of this rather long period. That was 
an era of transition marked by devastation, though not always of the same cause, and a 
deep change of ruling bureaucracies. Under these circumstances, the first issue that needs 
to be dealt with has to be the one of survival and continuity of settlement. The 14 th century 
has long been thought of as a period of turmoil, in the whole more or less of the Byzantine 
world and Southeastern Macedonia in particular. This belief is deduced from the general 
context of events and strengthened by some accounts appearing in literary sources. The 
area of the present study was indeed a theater of military operations on several occasions 
during the 14 th century, beginning with the crossing of the Catalans in 1307/1308, and 
following with corsair raids in the 1330’s, internal strife and Serbian conquest during the 
Byzantine civil war of the 1340’s, and, finally, Turkish raiding that lasted for more than 
ten years and prepared the Ottoman conquest of the land. All these were accompanied by 
the plague epidemic that first stroke in the late 1340’s and supposedly took a heavy toll of 
human lives. Having these in mind, one can rather logically regard the 14 th century, its 
second part especially, as a period of demographic decline. Nevertheless, in the absence of 
precise information no details are known of how the aforementioned events affected this 
region in real terms and to what degree. This gap in our knowledge can be filled in no 
other way than by using the documents and extracting whatever useful information they 
may contain on this matter. 
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Some basic evidence on demographic developments is given by the very survival or 
abandonment of rural settlements from the 14 th through the 15 th century. In this respect, 
the contribution of 14 th -century sources is less inclusive compared to those of the 15 th 
century, since they contain fragments only of information while the latter provide a 
surveying of the whole region and include records of most settlements existing then. 
Nevertheless, the documents of the 14 th century, irrespective of their fragmentary nature, 
inform us indeed of a quite big number of settlements existing in those days. After 
counting all settlements recorded in 14 th -century documents the resulting number is 95, a 
considerable one. The majority of those settlements, a number of 72, are also present in 
the Ottoman registers of the following century. Consequently, we can speak about a 
pattern of survival throughout the critical period of the later 14 th century. Moreover, the 
absence of several 14 th -century settlements from the Ottoman registers should not be 
necessarily viewed as an abandonment of the particular settlements. They could have been 
recorded under a new name instead. As a matter of fact, several cases of renaming are 
known, and these had taken place most likely in the course of the 14 th century before the 
beginning of Ottoman rule. 

As a usual pattern, a village could adopt the name of a local religious foundation, or 
one deriving from its lord or most important proprietor. For example, the village of 

Keranitza housed a metochi of Iberon monastery, dedicated to the Holy Anargyroi, since 

% 

early in the 14 th century 10 . In the registers of the 15 lh -century there is no longer a mention 
of Keranitza, but we encounter the village of Ayanargir 11 . That was the same village, 
which in the course of time had become known by a new name deriving from the locally 
important convent of the Holy Anargyroi. In a similar way, the villages of Gastileggous 
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and Ostrine had their names changed to Hristos (Christos) and Anastasia respectively, by 
adopting the names of the local metochia, namely Christ the Saviour and St. Anastasia 12 . 
Melintziane, an old village that was first reported in the 11 th century, appears in the 15 th 
century under the new name of Iveras, for its having been for long a possession of Iberon 
monastery 13 . The 14 th -century Ptelea, finally, has been successfully identified with the 15 th - 
century Patriki, having received its new name after it had become a possession of Manuel 
Aggelos, the patrician, and his family 14 . 

There were some villages indeed, which existed in the 14 th century yet they are 
certainly known to have been abandoned in the course of time and before the turn of the 
century. However, these are no more than three and the reasons for their abandonment are 
known. By coincidence, all those three villages were possessions of Iberon monastery in 
the region of Mt. Paggaion. Two of them, Obelos and Dobrobikeia, were no longer 
existing by 1341, in the year when the local possessions of that monastery were surveyed 
for registration, as we are informed by the text of the register. Not long ago, the region 
was struck by Turkish corsairs, coming presumably from one of the coastal emirates of 
Aydin, Karesi or Mente§e; the two villages were severely hit and those among their 
inhabitants who escaped slavery left them and settled elsewhere 15 . By the way, this is the 

iL 

only known case of a seaborne attack against this region during the 14 century. 

Another problem arises by the case of some other villages, which existed in the 14 th 
century, and also in later periods up to the modem day without suffering any name 
changes, but are not encountered in the two Ottoman registers of the 1 5 th century (they re- 
emerge later in defiers as well as in other sources). These are three villages, Achinos, 
Kariane and Semalton, that one would have expected to find in the TTD-3 and TTD-7, 
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since the villages existed most probably during those years and these registers are very 
detailed and include settlements of every kind irrespective of their fiscal status 16 . Some 
explanation can be given in association to the norms of drawing up those registers. The 
information they contain is arranged in accordance to timars and other fiscal categories, 
and not on a strictly regional basis. In this respect, some settlements or parts of 
settlements were included in timars of districts other than the one where they actually lay, 
consequently they were recorded in sections of the defter less relevant from the 
geographic standpoint to their actual location. The scribes usually took account of the 
confusion that might arise and pointed such cases of settlements with the mark tabi-i ... in 
order to indicate their real geographic location. In the present case both of the registers 
are fragments, as a result some villages of the presently concerned region and existing in 
those days could have been registered in the now lost sections of the defers. This can give 
an explanation for the absence of the aforementioned three particular villages in the defers 
in contrast to the strong probability for their existence in those days. . 

Under these circumstances some special attention should be paid when listing the 
settlements, in order not to miss those that may have been recorded in geographically less 
relevant sections of the register. The finding and listing of every existing settlement cannot 
be always possible, especially in cases of fragment registers such as the ones of the present 
case, and there is always the possibility of settlements of the particularly concerned region 
to have been recorded in lost sections of the defer. However, a thorough study of the 
whole register, and not of those sections only that concern the particular areas of the 
study, reduces the under-presentation of settlements to the best of one’s capabilities. This 
is a shortcoming marking the otherwise important and pioneering studies of Prof. Heath 
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Lowry on the vilayet of Ke§i§lik 17 . His examination of that vilayet is a thorough one 

indeed, but, apparently, he did not look at the rest of the defiers and, as a result, he 

omitted to include in his lists some data concerned with the region. He missed to point out 

altogether the village of Kasri (Kastrion), a well-known possession of Chilandar monastery 

in the past, which was still existing during the 15 th century but was included in a timar of 

the district of Zichna. Therefore it can be found in the defier sections of that area and not 

in the pages concerning the vilayet of Ke§i§lik proper as one might reasonably expect. The 

same happens with the village of Ivrana Kasri (the Branokastro of 1 5 th -century patriarchal 

18 • • • • • 

documents) too . In 1478/79, it was distinguished in two parts, one assigned to a timar of 
the Ke§i§lik district, the other assigned to a timar of Drama. Prof. Lowry having not 
checked the defier pages for the district of Drama provides incomplete figures of 
population and revenue for that village. The compilation of the lists of settlements, that are 
used in this study, is based on a checking of the entire registers, in order to provide 
information as full as possible for the three districts of our particular concern and not to 
miss data that have been included in less relevant sections. 

The number of 200 villages, which the two 15 th -century registers provide, is large 
enough and can be assumed to represent the vast majority of actually existing settlements 
in those days in the districts of Serres, Zichna and Ke§i§lik. This number excludes the two 
towns of the region, Serres and Zichna, but includes Chrysoupolis which had lost by then 
the characteristics of a town it had in previous centuries. In this enumeration are included 
some settlements too, which are described in the defiers as mezraa but appear to have 
permanent settlers (the term mezraa is normally used to denote uninhabited rural areas). 
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In the first place, the available demographic data can help to some basic observations 
on the size of settlements. In arranging those settlements according to their size, it is 
reasonable to regard those with an approximate population of less than 150 as small, those 
having between 150 and 500 people as medium-sized and those exceeding 500 people as 
large. Schematically, the relevant to the present case numbers have as follows: 


Approximate population 

Number of settlements 



In 1454/55 

In 1478/79 

Less than 150 people 

83 

91 

150-500 people 

75 

75 

500- 1000 people 

15 

13 

More than 1 000 people 

1 

2 


Apparently, most of the region’s villages seem to have been small ones in the 15 th 
century. This is not surprising, since it conforms to similar conclusions about a normally 
small average size of villages in previous periods as well, i.e. in the late Byzantine era (13 th 
and 14 th centuries) 19 . The evidence exposed above points at a continuity of this norm 
during the 15 th century, at least in the region that is subject of the present study. This 
model, of many generally small villages instead of fewer big ones, can be comprehended 
by taking into consideration the material conditions of life in the countryside during those 
years. In such a typically rural area the size of the village depends on resources. The 
villages cannot be large since their settlers have limited technical means and can have 
practical access to the nearby resources only. By being unable to move over a long 
distance between lodgment and field every day, the human surplus of a village whose rural 
area is fully exploited and no longer sufficient, has to leave it and move to a new 
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settlement with easy access to vacant lands. The richer the vicinity of a village, the more 
populous the village. As a matter of fact, two of the bigger villages in this region, Kato 
Brontou and Trilission, were in those years important centres of iron mining and 
processing, an alternative economic activity which supported a quite large population in 
combination with the ever-present agriculture. 

On the crucial matter of long-term demographic developments, from the 14 th through 
the 15 th century, what might be an important contribution is a comparison between the 
population of the few villages which are endowed with such a kind of records for the 14 th 
century with the relevant figures of 1454/55 (year of the earliest 15 th -century records) for 
the same villages. This has as follows: 


Name of village 

M^-centurv population 

Population in 1454/55 

Radolibos 

865 (1316), 1055(1341) 

640 

Doxompous 

409(1317) 

519 

Aeidarokastro 

77(1317) 

192 

Krousobo 

85(1318) 

254 

Eunouchou 

71 (1318) 

320 

Melintziane 

34(1318) 

94 

Chandax 

20(1333) 

288 


As this comparison demonstrates, among these particular villages only Radolibos had 
suffered a decrease of its population, unlike the rest which seem to have had their 
population increased, most of them to a considerable degree. Nevertheless, the 14 th - 
century population figures are incomplete for most of these villages and subject to several 
limitations that reduce the validity of comparison. Only three among those villages had 
their population recorded in its entirety at the given times, Doxompous, Radolibos and 
Aeidarokastro . For the rest of the villages the records are incomplete since the related 
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registers contain part of the village only and not their whole. Moreover, the village of 
Aeidarokastro, which is fully recorded in 1317, was a new and recently settled village in 
that year 20 . Therefore, there is a possibility for a further increase of its population by the 
settling down of more people in the years after 1317. In this respect, the records of the 
year 1317 for that village cannot be regarded as representing its typical demographic 
measure during the first half of the 14 th century. 

Consequently, this comparison of population figures of the 14 th and 15 th centuries for 
the same villages cannot lead to unquestionable generalized conclusions for the whole of 
the region that concerns us in the present study. The survival of practically comparable 
data for only two villages is not sufficient to this. Nevertheless, this is still some important 
evidence. Turning back to the generally accepted view of a demographic decline during 
the latter part of the 14 th century, the available evidence for Radolibos is conforming while 
that of Doxompous is contradicting. Yet, the general historic context of the later 14 th 
century is so strongly indicative of a demographic crisis and decline that cannot be simply 
ignored. Moreover, Radolibos did have its population reduced by 39 % between 1341 and 
1454/55 and Boriskos, a 14 th -century settlement that was founded on rather difficult high 
ground 21 , was abandoned in some time after 1341 for the obvious reason of vacancy of 
more exploitable land elsewhere, a mark of demographic decline in the latter place. 

More than anything, the survival of most 14 th -century settlements into the following 
century supports the suggestion that whatever demographic decrease occurred there, it 
was not so heavy to result in an overwhelming transformation of the local population. One 
can rather safely assume that those people who lived in the settlements of the countryside 


during the 15 th century were in their majority descendants of those who had settled the 
same villages in the previous century. 

After a period of supposed demographic decline, from the middle of the 14 th century 
onwards, the pattern seems to have not yet been fully reversed one century later. The two 
registers that are used in this study are full of evidence of a quite precarious and equivocal 
demographic situation for the 24-year period they cover. In fact, the movement of 
population does not appear to have followed similar patterns in the whole of the region. In 
several settlements the populations increased between 1454/55 and 1478/79, in others it 
declined, though the total figure for the whole region is increased. The total figure of 
estimated population for the three vilayets rose from 36995 in 1454/55 to 40425 
inl478/79. In respect of separate villages, a decrease is present in 83 while the population 
had risen in 74 22 . 

Another suspect point and mark of the unstable demographic condition of the region in 
the mid- 15 th century lies in the high proportions of widows among the numbers of 
registered persons of many villages in 1454/55, an exact case as in the towns of the region 
in the same year. Moreover, in a similar way to the town of Serres, the proportion of 
widows in the village population appears to have fallen in normal levels when the second 
registration was conducted, in 1478/79 . As in the case of Serres, the strangely high 
percentage of widows in several villages, that is observed in the first registration, can be 

• 24 

explained by either the possibility of a recent epidemic or by surgiin related fiscal tricks . 
The evidence from the countryside strengthens the latter option, for the population of the 
countryside was not so vulnerable to epidemics as the townsfolk. 
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In order to take into consideration all parameters that affected this two-century long 

4 

demographic process in Southeastern Macedonia, one should not overlook the factor of 
Muslim immigration that followed the Ottoman conquest of the land as its direct result. In 
fact, this is a primarily important aspect of the whole affair, for the arrival of Muslim 
settlers could have counter-balanced the decline of the local Christian population that 
probably took place in the decades preceding the Ottoman conquest and after. Indeed, a 
large community of Muslims is present in the town of Serres by the mid- 15 th century and a 
less numerous in Zichna. As for the villages of the region, they housed several Muslim 
families amidst the Christian population. In the countryside, those Muslims who are 
registered in the defiers appear to have acquired the formal status of tax-paying peasants 
( reaya ), but in contrast to their Christian counterparts they were exempted from land- 
usage payments (i.e. the resm-i kulluk ) in 1454/55 with one single exception that is cited 
below. Twenty-four years later the Muslim peasants of the region were no longer exempt 
from the levy on land-usage and all were liable to the resm-i kulluk in a similar way as the 
Christian ones were to the ispenge 25 . 

4 

There is record of one village only with a wholly Muslim population, the village of 
Ilisa, whose inhabitants were liable to resm-i kulluk from 1454/55 already, unlike the other 
Muslim peasants elsewhere in the region 26 . Ilisa constitutes the single exception of a 
wholly Muslim village that is recorded in the entire region. Many other villages had no 
Muslims at all among their inhabitants, while the mixed ones are marked by a vast majority 
of Christians 27 . As a whole, the percentage of Muslim peasants in the three vilayets is as 

follows: 
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1454/55 

1478/79 

Vilayet of Serres 

1 .98 % 

4.34 % 

Vilayet of Zichna 

5.29 % 

5.91 % 

Vilayet of Ke$i§lik 

2.19% 

3.17% 


The origins of those Muslim peasants may be a subject open to question, whether they 
were migrants or local products of islamization. As a matter of fact, conversion took place 
in the countryside but there can be no certainty for that be the prime factor to the 
emergence of a Muslim peasantry side by side with the Christian one in Southeastern 
Macedonia. In the case of Radolibos we observe an important increase in the number of 
Muslims in the year 1478/79 compared to 24 years earlier. The number of Muslim 
households rose there from two households in 1454/55 to six in 1478/79, for which Prof. 
Lowry has proposed an explanation based on islamization, regarding three out of the four 

0 ft 

newly registered Muslims as converts . Nevertheless, the evidence of the defter is not 
conclusive to such an assertion. Only one out of those three persons was a convert (Ali 
veled-i Abdullah its name), the other two, Musa and his brother Iskender, are described by 
no patronymic or any mark of conversion, so one cannot be certain of their origins; they 
can also be supposed to have been migrants. 

What is of importance here is the demographic measure of the region, therefore the 
discussion on the origins of the Muslim peasantry is used for illuminating this aspect in a 
more conclusive manner. If all Muslims of the countryside had been those peasants who 
are recorded in the defers and represent a small minority of the whole population, then 
the matter of Muslim migration would have not seriously affected the demographic 
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development of the region. This is not the case, however, and one should be certain of the 

♦ 

presence of more Muslims in the countryside who are absent in the defter pages. Those 
were the Yuriiks, Anatolian semi-nomads of a special legal and fiscal status who are 
normally excluded from the tahrir-defter registrations. Yiiruks existed indeed in 
Southeastern Macedonia. According to the chronicle of Uru?, the first Yuriiks were 
settled in the district of Serres directly after it was conquered and came from the region of 
Saruhan 29 . Their presence is pointed out once more in the 1 5 th century, when a rather big 
group of Muslims making up 31 households was settled in the village of Toumpa between 
1454/55 and 1478/79 turning that village to the one with the biggest Muslim population. 
Those were of a Yiiriik background but their establishment in that village was 
accompanied by an acquirement of proper peasant status and this is the reason for their 
inclusion in the register of 1478/79 30 . The reference of Uru? and the evidence from 
Toumpa are the only existing references to Yuriik presence in Southeastern Macedonia 
during the early Ottoman period. In any case, this evidence is not sufficient to give some 
clear idea on the actual proportions of Yiiriik presence. The absence of special records 
pertaining to the Yiiriiks from those years results in our inability to assess the degree to 
which their presence affected the demographic measure of the region. 

The material conditions of the life of those people depended on their use of the land, 
which constituted the economic base of the local society in the countryside. A well 
comprehensive picture of how the economic structures were organized, as well as of the 
orientation of productive activities, is first given by the Byzantine documents of the 14 th 
century. Since most of the information they contain concerns the categories of rural 
property, one can easily determine and evaluate the relevant productive activities. In this 
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respect, a primacy of crops, viticulture, and fishing in some places, is apparently expected 
while a complementary role in the region’s economy is played by vegetable and orchard 
gardening, animal breeding and beehive-keeping. The kind of information that is provided 
by the Byzantine documents does not usually specify the particular subjects of cropping 
but a general knowledge of the period’s agricultural economy is sufficient in suggesting a 
primacy of cereals. 

The contribution of Ottoman registers is once more fundamental to this point. The 
particular registers that are used in this study, as they are both of the mufassal type, they 
enlist the products and revenue generating activities, as they are reflected in taxation, in 
most of the villages existing in that period. In conducting this study, the earliest of these 
registers, the TTD-3, has been used for an overall reconstruction of the economic situation 
in the whole of the presently concerned region, i.e. the vilayets of Serres, Zichna and 
Ke$i§lik. By taking into account the figures of registered fiscal revenues in all villages and 
adding them up, we can reach the total amounts of the region and then check the share of 
each group of products and other economic activities out of the whole figure of revenue 31 . 
Moreover, for obtaining a clearer picture of the orientation of productive activities, we 
can distinguish the identifiable settlements with regard to their localization in the 
geographic sub-districts of the region. Having done this, we can check to what degree the 

region’s general patterns apply in every sub-district and whether local alternatives had any 

♦ 

importance in each district’s economy. 

With respect to geography and physical environment, the whole of the presently- 
studied region can be further distinguished in eight sub-districts. The first sub-district we 
distinguish is the plain of Serres (SP), i.e. the flat land that extends west and south-west of 
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the town. Then, as West Bank of Strymon (SWP) we mean the continuation of the plain of 
Serres beyond the river. Other particular areas within this region include the surroundings 
of the lake of Achinos (AL); the valley of the river Aggites (AV), i.e. the main tributary of 
the Strymon at its lower course; the piedmont of Mt. Paggaion (PP); the piedmont of Mt. 
Menoikion (MP); the highlands (HL), i.e. the area of Menoikion and Brontou mountains; 
finally, the area of foothills between Mt. Paggaion and the sea, which is here described as 
coastal, together with the Strymon delta (CD). The following table shows the share of all 
categories of products and other economic activities to every district’s whole revenue, as 


well as in the whole of the region: 


SP 


SWB 


AL 


AV 


T 


PP 


MP 


HL 


CD 


whole region 


villages 


8 


19 


10 


12 


7 


24 


7 


6 


174 


wheat 


35 . 01 % 


31 . 65 % 22 . 68 % 


34 . 15 % 


1 6 . 72 % 


27 . 99 % 14 . 58 % 


29 . 74 % 


28 . 58 % 


other cer. 


20 . 47 % 


19 . 47 % 11 . 01 % 


12.1 6% 


7 . 27 % 


12 . 42 % 7 . 27 % 


1 0 . 46 % 


16 % 


legumes 


garden 


dry-fruit 


0 . 76 % 


1 . 77 % 


0 . 35 % 


0 . 80 % 


0 . 90 % 


0 . 77 % 


0 . 01 % 


1 . 09 % 


0 . 48 % 


0 . 14 % 0 . 51 % 


0 . 31 % 


0 . 1 6 % 


1 . 59 % 


0 . 45 % 


0 . 47 % 


0 . 24 % 3 . 06 % 


0 . 36 % 


2 . 42 % 


1 . 36 % 0 . 06 % 


0 . 1 7 % 


0 . 84 % 


0 . 64 % 


0 . 91 % 


fresh fruit 


0 . 02 % 


0.22% 


0 . 11 % 


0 . 41 % 


1 . 54 % 


0 . 05 % 


0 . 53 % 


flax 


0 . 25 % 


0 . 76 % 0 . 41 % 


0 . 23 % 


0 . 62 % 


0 . 32 % 


0 . 79 % 


0 . 12 % 


0 . 61 % 


cotton 


0 . 08 % 


0 . 18 % 


1 . 74 % 


5 . 05 % 


1 . 22 % 


0 . 31 % 


0 . 38 % 


1 . 1 4 % 


saffron 


0 . 20 % 3 . 34 % 


4 . 96 % 


13 . 91 % 


0 . 1 3 % 


2 . 40 % 


2 . 14 % 


vines 


7 . 32 % 


10 . 04 % 10 . 54 % 


16 . 61 % 


23 . 40 % 


17 . 01 % 5 . 88 % 


20 . 42 % 


13 . 04 % 


swine 


1 . 47 % 


2 . 91 % 0 . 63 % 


0 . 78 % 


0.6 1 % 


1 . 20 % 


0 . 61 % 


0 . 61 % 


1 . 49 % 


sheep 


0 . 74 % 


0 . 19 % 


0 . 24 % 


beehives 


1 . 1 0 % 


1 . 89 % 0 . 54 % 


0 . 73 % 


0 . 38 % 


0 . 51 % 


0 . 79 % 


2 . 08 % 


0 . 90 % 


mill 


1 . 01 % 


1 . 67 % 


1 . 81 % 


0 . 57 % 


0 . 1 6 % 


0 . 23 % 


0 . 77 % 


0 . 84 % 


fishery 


5 . 45 % 


5 . 58 % 23 . 03 % 


0. 1 0% 


0 . 93 % 


11 . 18 % 


3 . 45 % 


fair 


mine 


other 


0 . 10 % 


3 . 61 % 


27 . 52 % 


23 . 19 % 20 . 28 % 


22 . 99 % 


28 . 19 % 


0 . 51 % 


34 . 50 % 


33 . 88 % 33 . 13 % 


1 9 . 75 % 


0 . 55 % 


1 . 69 % 


27 . 47 % 


Wheat is preferred to be recorded separately from the rest of cereals, in order to show 
its overall dominance among all other products and economic activities. The category of 
legumes includes lentils ( mercimek ) and two kinds of beans, ordinary ( bakla ) and black- 
eyed ( nohud ); the category of dry-fruit includes mostly walnuts and, occasionally, almonds 
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and chestnut, whereas mulberries, pears, figs, cherries and, probably, apples are labeled 
here as fresh-fruit. The general category of other revenues has mostly to do with payments 
irrelevant to production, such as the standard charges of ispenge and resm-i kulluk n , 
which were normally imposed on the peasants, and occasional charges like the tax on 
weddings ( arus ) and fines ( niyabet ). In this category are also included some rare and 
marginal products, which correspond to very small shares of the whole revenue, i.e. 
silkworm, olives and animals other than swine and sheep. The product of foodstuf cropps, 
cereals and legumes, was everywhere levied in kind, nevertheless, the defters provide the 
monetary value of the levy, which has been used here for calculating the share of those 
products to the figures of whole revenue. 

The conclusions that are derived from the Byzantine documents are further solidified 
by the information of the Ottoman registers, particularly the TTD-3, which supplies the 
information for the table above. In fact, crops and viticulture continued to constitute the 
dominant economic activities, with animal-breeding and the maintenance of gardens 
(vegetable and orchard) and beehives occupying a supplementary position. Fishing too 
played an important role wherever the locals were able to involve themselves in such an 
activity. 

Dominant among the crops is that of cereals, as one can safely expect in accordance to 
the standards of the period. Wheat was cultivated by the people of every settlement in the 
region, yet the other kinds of grain too, i.e. barley, oats, rye, millet, appeared, all or some 
of them, everywhere. Millet in particular, apart from its uses in human diet or as fodder, 
was also used for the production of boza, a lightly alcoholic drink, that was known in this 
region as it is proved by the existence of a refinery ( bozahane ) in the town of Serres 33 . 
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The cultivation of the aforementioned kinds of grain was a long-established practice in 
this region and the more or less clear picture of their predominance in the 1 5 th -century 
sources allows us to presume the situation to have been no different in the previous 
century. This point is strengthened by 14 ,h -century evidence for Radolibos and 
Doxompous confirming the production of wheat and barley by their inhabitants 34 . 
However, there is a kind of cereal, rice, which seems to have been an unknown product in 
this region before the Ottoman conquest, and whose cultivation to have been an 
innovation connected to the emergence of the Muslim element among the population. The 
area is favourable to the cultivation of rice, since marshy waters are present in several 
places. As it was common, communities of rice-producing peasants existed near every 
town with a significant Muslim population, and according to early Ottoman practices the 
producers of rice (the geltiikgiydn ) were specialized peasants of a privileged status in 
terms of taxation. In 1454/55 there is no particular reference to the producers of rice or to 
any special arrangements with concern to them. There are simple references in the TTD-3 
about the production of rice in the village of Noti§ani, where it was taxed to the value of 
4000 aspers, and by the only three households that were present in the very small village 
of Celtttkfi 35 . In confirmation to the name of the village, its few inhabitants produced 
nothing else but rice. The village of Noti§ani, the main rice-producing locality in the region 
in 1454/55, cannot be identified, however one can reasonably expect that it lay close to 
stagnant waters, otherwise the cultivation of rice would not be possible. Twenty-four 
years later, the producers of rice, Muslims and Christians alike, seem to have had acquired 
a special status among the peasantry, since they are registered separately in the defter , as 
the community of geltukgiyan , irrespective of the settlement of their residence. They 
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numbered 10 Muslim and 38 Christian households and were distinguished in two groups, 
each of them controlled by a re 7y entitled to charge them in kind and cash 36 . 

As we observe in the table cited above, the primary position of cereals is lowered in 
some areas as a result of alternative economic activities with a local importance. The first 
among them is viticulture, which in general occupies the second place in the whole 
region’s economy, with a share of 13.04 % of the region’s total figure of revenue. The gap 
between cereal and vine production is bigger in the plain of Serres and the west bank of 
Strymon, while their share of revenue appears to be almost equal in the villages of the 
piedmont of Mt. Paggaion. This can be explained, first, by reason of geography and 
physical environment. In villages located in the open plain, their inhabitants have access to 
flat lands in every direction, thus, they can give more emphasis to crops. On the contrary, 
the villages, which are located at the piedmont of a mountain, Mts. Paggaion and 
Menoikion in the present case, have their back on the hills, where the terrain is not 
everywhere suitable for field cropping. As a result, their inhabitants resorted to viticulture, 
which can be realized on more difficult grounds compared to cropping. This is apparent in 
the case of the villages of the Menoikion piedmont and the coastal area of foothills, where 
vineyard production corresponds to a quite high share of revenue. 

In the area of the Paggaion piedmont, the share of the output of vines is even higher 
and its gap to that of cereals almost closed for the same reason as in the previous cases, 
plus one more. That is, the locally important involvement in the production of saffron, 
which further lowered the share of cereals upon the area’s total output. 

In so far as the importance of viticulture in the region’s economy is concerned, one 
should be aware about the partiality of our sources of data in this respect. The output of 
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13.04 %, which is derived from vine production, corresponds to two sources of revenue 
for the fiscal grantees. The first, commoner and yielding the most is the “tithe on 
vineyards” ( ‘6§r-i bagat), which was usually levied in kind, at a monetary value of five 
aspers per medre of wine, and amounted to a share of 12.90 % of the region’s total figure 
of revenue in 1454/55. The second is the so-called monopoliye, i.e. the practice of 
monopolizing the rights of selling wine in favour of some among the fiscal grantees. As it 
is generally known by the evidence of kanunname s, the monopoliye was a right of selling 
wine in monopolized conditions, that was accorded to some of the fiscal grantees for a 
given period of time (up to two lunar months) and up to the amount of credit that was 
prescribed for each of them and was recorded in the defter s 37 . This right of monopolized 
sales had effect against the peasants that were assigned to the grantee, i.e. they were not 
allowed to sell wine during the period the monopoly was in effect. The latter case makes 
evident that the peasants too sold wine. This is not surprising since vines occupied a high 
position in local agriculture, so their product would normally contribute to peasant 
revenue raising. 

% 

Nevertheless, the tithe was not everything that the peasants had to pay for the 
production of their vines. Like the rest of the taxes that are recorded in a tahrir-defter , the 
'<5 §r-i bagat belonged to one category of taxes, those that were collected by whoever was 
entitled to the fiscal revenue from the settlement as an assignment. The taxes that, under 
usual circumstances, were directly addressed to the central treasury, i.e. the harag, were 
normally not included in the records of those registers. There are some exceptions in the 
TTD-3, which can serve as important evidence to this matter. In the cases of three villages 

that were held under mtilk and vakif status, Meryani, Sarmusakli and Chandax, the 
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payments belonging to the category of harag were collected by the owners of the villages 
and for this reason they are included in the records of the defter™. From this evidence we 
are informed that, apart from the tithe on vineyards, there was another tax related to vine 
production, the cizye-i bagat, which together with the cizye proper would be reserved for 
the central treasury. This happened indeed in all other villages of the region with the 
aforementioned three ones being exceptional cases (24 years later there were no longer 
defter records of those taxes for the particular villages which means that their holder’s 
privilege to collect the cizye was over in favour of the central treasury). The evidence of 
the existence of another charge on vineyard production side by side with the tithe is 
important in emphasizing much further the importance of viticulture in the region’s 
economy. If the tithe on vineyards amounted by itself to 12.90 % of the whole recorded 
revenue in 1454/55, the known existence of another non-recorded tax related with 
viticulture attests an even bigger share of this activity in the region’s agricultural 
production. 

In contrast to the tithe which was mostly levied in kind, the cizye-i bagat was levied in 
cash and this is easily explicable, for the agents of the central treasury could receive no 
other payment. On the other hand, the recipients of the tithe, more often in kind, had a 
quantity of product at their disposal, which it was their task to channel into the market. 
That they did this, it is obvious since the vast majority of fiscal grantees (i.e. has and timar 
holders, mtilk owners, vahf stewards) were Muslim, which excluded the possibility that 
they hold the wine for self-consumption. Under these circumstances, the monopoliye is an 
easily understandable practice. The recipients of wine in form of tithes were supposed to 
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sell it and the state often helped them by granting them the privilege of monopolizing the 
sales for a given period of time. 

The importance of viticulture is manifest in the 14 th century already when vineyards 
constituted the principal element of peasant property (in a period when the fields of arable 

ft 

were normally held by the lords) 39 . A widespread economic activity, viticulture appears to 
have been realized in 129 out of a whole number of 174 rural settlements registered in the 
defter of 1454/55. However, the existence of 35 settlements where viticulture appears to 
have not been exercised, more precisely to have not been exercised at a level worthy of 
taxing, confronts any conclusions about the universality of the practice that can be derived 
from the evidence of the 14 th -century Byzantine documents. The absence of viticulture can 
be safely explained in the cases of two villages, Ilise and the very small one of (^eltuk^i, 
two villages inhabited exclusively by Muslims who were forbidden by religion to consume 

• 40 

wine . 

Another product with a considerable importance in some parts of the region is 
saffron. Its cultivation was localized and was mostly realized in the surroundings of the 
lake of Achinos, the valley of Aggites and the piedmont of Mt. Paggaion. In the last area 
especially, its production amounted to a significant output, which, together with 
viticulture, reduced the primacy of cereal production to a significant degree. Being a 
source of a cooking spice, as well as an important colouring substance for textiles, saffron 
was cultivated as a cash crop, and was probably produced in abundant quantities to be 
sufficient for the demands of the commerce and industry of Serres and Zichna. 

The other cash crops are equally represented by plants supplying raw material for the 

# 

manufacture of textiles, more precisely, flax, cotton and silkworms (the last one being 
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technically not a crop can be included in the category of textile related activities). Some 
emphasis was given to the cultivation of cotton in the well watered areas of Achinos lake, 
Aggites valley and Paggaion piedmont, though its importance and output was much lower 
compared to saffron, which was produced in exactly the same areas. In comparison to 
cotton, which was produced in 56 villages, flax was more common and its cultivation a 
more widespread practice in geographic terms. Flax was produced in 87 out of 174 
settlements recorded in 1454/55 without any significant variation of its output from one 
district to another. It was an especially useful crop for, apart from linen, it was the source 
of linseed oil ( bezir ), the latter being particularly important in every-day life as flammable, 
lubricant, and generally in all non-dietary uses of oil 41 . Nevertheless, the proportion it 
represented out of the region’s whole revenue is a slight 0.61 % and corresponds to a 
modest share of the whole product in every village it was produced. 

The cultivation of silkworms and the resulting production of raw silk are reflected in 
some defter entries on a charge on cocoons (kukul) 42 . In fact, records of that charge are 
very rare and wherever they appear they concern very modest amounts of revenue (0.12 
% of the region’s whole), which suggests a marginality of silkworming and raw silk 
production in this region. This can be contrasted, however, by the rather common records 
of mulberry trees, which appear to have been grown in many among the villages of the 
region. In consequence to the common appearance of mulberry trees, one would logically 
connect their growing with silkworming and suppose that silkworming was more 
widespread than suggested by the direct evidence of the defers. Nevertheless, a 
supposition as such is treated cautiously here, for, in so far as a charge on cocoons was 
effective in the very few cases that are mentioned in the defers, it would normally have to 
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be applied in every case of silkworm cultivation. Therefore, it is not safe to relate the 
presence of mulberry trees with a supposed silkworming activity, unless there is some 
sound evidence to this (e.g. a record of a charge on cocoons). In all other cases, mulberry 
trees can be expected to be grown simply for their fruit. 

The product of flax, cotton and saffron cropping, as well as silkworming, could be of 
no other use to the direct producers than channeling it into the market. Those products 
could not be processed in the villages of the countryside and took their way to the industry 
and market of Serres, and to a lesser degree of Zichna. However, for some of those 

products, the quantities of locally produced raw material do not seem sufficient to fully 

» 

meet the demand of such a grown market as that of Serres. This is certain for silk, which 
was so marginally produced in this region that the silk sellers of Serres would certainly 
have to deal with imported staff mostly. Even cotton and flax correspond to so low shares 
of the whole fiscal revenue that the level of production was probably not high enough to 
meet the commercial standards of Serres, which suggests a pattern of importation for 
these products too. On the contrary, saffron seems to have been produced in adequate 
quantities that permitted its exportation. This is attested by the case of Tomikios 
Giannitsopoulos, the Serrean merchant who supplied his Ragusan partners with saffron in 
1426 43 . 

At this point, after having completed the discussion of agricultural activities, it is the 
appropriate moment to interrupt the examination of alternative economic activities of 
localized importance and see, under a whole region perspective, the second basic aspect of 
a rural economy, i.e. animal breeding. Much lower in importance compared to agriculture, 
animal breeding generally appears to have played a secondary and supplementary role in 
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the economy of the sedentary communities. Consequently, it amounted little to the fiscal 
revenue that was derived from this region. As the examination of the elements of peasant 
property in the 14 th century has already revealed, several among the peasants, but not all 
of them, were in possession of one or two cows, a few pigs and, less commonly, of a 
rather small herd of sheep and goats 44 . According to the defter records, the most common 
charge relating to animal breeding and one which is present in most villages of the region 
is the tax on swine ( resm-i hinzir). While swine was bred only for its meet, and for this 
reason the Muslim peasants abstained from breeding any, sheep and goats were mainly 
bred for their wool, milk and the related dairy products. 

Sheep herds under peasant possession appear to have been especially rare in 1454/55 
and there are four villages only where there is a record of the usual charge on them, the 
resm-i agnam, making a slight 0.24 % of the region’s whole revenue. Interestedly, even in 
highland settlements the pattern seems to have been the same and sheep breeding not to be 
represented among the other fiscal revenues. However, the evidence of the tahrir-defters 
has to be treated cautiously in such a subject as sheep breeding, because if someone relies 
exclusively on their data can get a distorted picture on this matter. A tahrir-defter would 
normally supply information on the herds that were held by ordinary settled peasants and, 
as we know from the evidence of the 14 th century, those peasants were rather few and 
with small herds. People who were exclusively occupied in sheep breeding and were in 
possession of bigger herds appear in the person of transhumant shepherds, who 
constituted a socially and fiscally distinct category of the population and, under normal 
circumstances, were not registered in those defiers. Their presence in this region is 
obvious, for the peasant held herds would have been completely insufficient to meet the 
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needs in wool and dairy products of the whole region, including the two towns. 
Furthermore, the existence of transhumant shepherds and their herds is attested by indirect 
evidence of the defiers, as these include records of charges on pasturage (otlak, kifiak, 
yatak ) that the fiscal grantees of some villages were entitled to collect 45 . Since, in those 
cases, the peasants of the respective settlements do not appear to have held herds of their 
own, those charges were apparently imposed on herds coming occasionaly or seasonaly to 
the location and being held by transhumant shepherds, that were excluded from the tahrir- 
defier registrations. 

Some idea on those bigger herds and their full-time shepherds can be attained from the 
specific references, contained in the TTD-3 and TTD-7, to some herds that constituted 
sultanic property, were controled by the stewards of the sultanic domains in the district of 
Zichna and, for this reason, are recorded in the relevant pages of the defiers. Those 
shepeherds numbered 13 households in the village of Graham and 18 in the village of 
Balihor in 1454/55, with their numbers having been reduced to six in each of those villages 
in 1478/79. Each of them held a herd of sheep ranging in number from 77 to 210, for 
which they were liable to a rent in cash 46 . 

Another localized activity and subject to geographic and environmental conditions is 
fishing, which was of an especial importance in the places it could be realized. Though, in 
technical terms, fishing is irrelevant to farming, it is considered as an aspect of the agrarian 
economy since it has to do with the production of foodstuff. Wherever it was practiced, it 
gave to the peasants a good opportunity to improve their diet, as well as to increase their 
income, since a fish market existed indeed in the town of Serres 47 . The Byzantine 
documents of the 14 th century contain records of fishing activity in villages of the vicinity 
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of Achinos lake, namely Doxompous, Bemarous, Georgela, Esphagmenou, and T zain ou. 
In Doxompous especially, which is fortunately endowed with more detailed data, the fiscal 
output of fishing almost doubled that of all other products and activities and all local 
families were in possession of a fishing-boat, exclusively or jointly 48 . The pattern seems 
not to have changed in the following century, as in the vicinity of the lake fishing was the 
most profitable economic activity in 1454/55, amounting to a share of revenue even higher 
than that of wheat, though not of all cereals together. 

Another area, where fishing appears to have played an important role in local economy 
is the delta of Strymon. In the district, which is here described as coastal including the 
delta, fishing amounted to 1 1.18 % of the whole revenue in 1454/55, however, this figure 
corresponds to the practicing of fishing in one village only, among those that are included 
in this group. More precisely, fishing was practiced only in the village of Chandax 
(Hendike) and appears not to have been exercised in the other villages of the coastal 
districts according to the records of 1454/55. Even so, the output of fishing in Chandax 
was as high as 3000 aspers, 50.33 % of the village’s whole revenue, so that it affected to a 
considerable degree the proportions of revenue over the whole district in which we have 
included it. This predominance of fishing, that we observe at Chandax in 1454/55, 
represents an aspect of continuity from the previous century, as fishing had an equally 
primaiy role then which is apparent in a surviving praktikon of c. 1333 for that village. 
Fishing played an equally important role in the neighbouring village of Nesion too, during 
the 14 th century, and continued to do so in the following century, as it did in Chrysoupolis, 
the third settlement of the Strymon delta. Nevertheless, Chrysoupolis and Nesion have not 
been taken into account when drawing up the table of revenues for the coastal region, 
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because of their absence in the TTD-3 of 1454/55. It is the later register instead, the TTD- 
7 of 1478/79, which informs us about their continuing existence in the 15 th century. 

Apart from the villages of the vicinity of lake Achinos and those of the Strymon delta, 
the Ottoman registers reveal the practicing of fishing in other parts of the region too, but 
there fishing played a minor role in the local economy. In places laying far from the lake or 
the sea, the settlers of those villages took advantage of the proximity of other water 
bodies, e.g. rivers or streams, that made the exercising of fishing possible, in order to 
include it in their productive activities 49 . 

The exercising of fishing is attested in the Ottoman registers by a generalized reference 
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to a charge on fisheries ( dalyan ) without any details about the nature and method of 
fishing in each particular place. This point is better illuminated by the Byzantine 
documents of the 14 th century which give information on the different ways that fishing 
was exercised. In Doxompous, the villagers owned boats, which they used for fishing in 
the closely distant lake of Achinos, and the same can be supported for the other villages of 
the vicinity of the lake. In a similar way, boats were used for fishing by the inhabitants of 
the villages of Chandax and Nesion, according to evidence from the year 1333, but, in this 
case, the boats were used for fishing in the sea 50 . While boat fishing was practiced in 
villages with easy access to the lake or the sea, elsewhere they adopted more articulate 
methods for making fishing possible. By taking advantage of the proximity of a river or 
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stream, they dug channels for introducing fish (the so-called “ alieutika aulakia ” of the 
Byzantine texts) 51 . Among the persons who practiced fishing, those who owned drug-nets 
(grypos in medieval Greek) and, consequently, made better catches, were demanded to 
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pay a special charge that was effective in the 14 th century and later retained by the 
Ottoman authorities under the same name, resm-i igrib 52 . 

Closely related to fishing seems to have been, in this region, the practice of charging 
harbouring dues. Harbouring dues, the Byzantine skaliatikon , which survived the Ottoman 
conquest as the iskele charge, were charged in favour of the fiscal grantees of some 
villages closely distant to the lake of Achinos and also at the coastal settlement of 
. Chrysoupolis 53 . In the former case, the harbouring charges are connected with fishing and 
included in the amount charged for the fishery. Having this in mind, we can expect that in 
those places harbouring had to do exclusively with fishing boats, a fact that further 
underlines the practicing of boat fishing by the inhabitants of the vicinity of the lake. 
Chrysoupolis is a different case, as the harbouring charges are separated there from those 
on fishing, therefore, it seems that the harbouring facilities of Chrysoupolis were used by 
other vessels too and not by fishing boats only. 

Apart from fishing, another economic alternative of an especial local importance is 
mining. Since ancient times, Southeastern Macedonia was rich in minerals and the wider 
region of Serres hosted some reserves of iron which were exploited in the late middle 
ages. This was especially true for the district of Siderokastro (Demir-hisar) with the town 
owing its name to local iron mining. Siderokastro and its surrounding district are not 
included in the area of the present study, but iron also existed in the area of Brontou Mts., 
to the north of Serres, the “highlands” of our classification, which made part of the vilayet 

of Serres during the 15 th century and, for this reason, is appropriately examined here. 

» 

The earliest records of iron mining in this region date from 1346, when Stephen DuSan 
entitled the monastery of Grand Laura to the collection on an annual basis of some 
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quantity of iron from the mines of Trilission and Brontou, as well as a quantity of salt from 
the salt-pits of Chrysoupolis 54 . More information about the systematic mining of iron in 
the area of Brontou mountains is given by the two tahrir-defters of the 15 th century. 
According to this evidence, mining was realized in the villages of Trilission (Trli?), Upper 
Trilission (Gome Trli<?), Brontou, Kato Brontou, Istarcista and Oksa 5S . The relevant 
references in the defiers concern revenues that were generated first by the extracting and 
processing of iron, through the operation of smelting furnaces (kure) and water-forges 
(the so-called “samakov”, a name they took by the iron producing area of Bulgaria where 
they were first encountered by the Ottomans), as well as by the trading of iron that took 
place in Trilission and Kato Brontou. 

Evidently, the highest levels in the production of iron appear in the villages of 
Trilission and Kato Brontou, where mining occupied a principal position in the local 
economy. The amounts of revenue that was generated by mining related activities in those 
two villages and its correspondence to their total figure of fiscal revenue is shown 
schematically as follows 56 : 



1454/55 


1 478/79 



iron related revenue 

total revenue 

iron related revenue 

total revenue 

Trilission 

samakov: 70 
‘6§r-i ahen: 7000 

12778 

ba$-i hidid: 8000 
‘6§r-i hidid: 27300 
samakov: 200 

43265 

Kato Brontou 

resm-i hidid ve ba?: 
3800 

resm-i ahenger: 50 
resm-i samakov: 1 80 

10473 

resm-i samakov: 700 
resm-i hidid: 19500 

36446 


Moreover, those two villages were especially populous, which may be interpreted as a 
consequence of mining since one can reasonably suggest that mining attracted there 
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people seeing in it an opportunity to make a living if not a fortune. The village of Trilission 
in particular had a well grown economy which was due to the production of iron, and the 
total figure of fiscal revenue from this village rose from 12778 to 43265 aspen between 

a 

1454/55 and 1478/79”. As a matter of fact, the growth of the economy of the village 
during the 24 years separating the two registrations is mainly due to the high increase of 
revenues related with iron, probably a result of an intensification of production. Being the 
richest village of the region in 1478/79, it is not surprising that Trilission was assigned as a 
timar to no other than the beylerbey of Rumelia, Davud Pa§a, himself 68 . 

In the area of those villages, iron was not only extracted from the ground but also 
processed and traded, as the operation of smelting furnaces and water-forges, as well as 
the references to a market reveal. In this respect, that aspect of the local economy 
certainly falls within the area of the secondary and tertiary factors, which can give ground 
to debate about the character of the settlements, i.e. why are they regarded as villages 
despite the fact that a considerable part of their economy is irrelevant to agriculture. The 
principal points of distinction between town and village that are accepted in this study are 
summarized, first in the occupational diversification that characterizes the population of a 
town and the professional orientation of, at least, part of it outside agriculture 59 , second 
the existence of a permanent market. The degree to which these conditions materialize in 
the particular settlements can determine their real character and identity as villages or 
small towns. First, in so far as the occupational diversification is concerned, the existing 
data are not revealing. The certain fact is that several among the inhabitants of those 
villages were involved in the mining and processing of iron, but there is no evidence to an 
exclusive character of that occupational orientation. The same persons could have equally 
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been involved in agricultural activities and this was most likely the case with the villages of 

P 

Gome Trli9, Brontou, Istarcista and Oksa where mining related activities represent a less 
important area of their economy. The probability of settlers exclusively occupied in iron 
related jobs is stronger in the cases of Trilission and Kato Brontou, where the production 
of iron had reached high levels. Second, with regard to the question of permanent 
commercial activity, a market of iron existed in Trilission and Kato Brontou, as it is 
indicated by the record of a charge on the trading of iron (bag). Nevertheless, whatever 
trade existed there was limited in iron and there is no record of a general market. Finally, 
the answer to whether the possibility that a part of the population was exclusively 
occupied in iron related jobs and the apparent existence of a market of iron are enough 
evidence to permit us regard those settlements more as towns than villages is negative. 
The elements of occupational diversification and commerce that are apparent or suggested 
there are limited in the subject of iron and do not expand to a broader area of subjects that 
pertain to the identity of a town. In the particular cases, these correspond to a parallel, 
non-agricultural, economy in an agrarian context rather than serve as determinants of an 

urban character. A settlement like Trilission cannot be regarded as a town because it did 

* 

not function as such. A town played a central role in gathering the surplus product of the 
surrounding countryside and serving the region’s needs in a wider range of processed 
goods through manufacture and commerce, a role that was not played there. 

Turning to some other aspects of the economy of this region, it is well known that in 
the general context of pre- industrial societies the countryside is characterized by an 
overwhelming predominance of the primary factor of the economy, i.e. the production of 
goods directly out of the land. However, there are a few cases of activities falling within 
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the area of the secondary factor, processing the product of the land, that were present in 
the context of the rural economy in the countryside. The commonest and most widespread 
case of processing agricultural product was the grinding of grain, i.e. milling. Milling is 
indispensable to a rural economy to such a degree that, in the context of economic history, 
they tend to regard it as part of agriculture, though, strictly speaking it is an “industrial” 
practice. 

In the context of Southeastern Macedonia during the late middle ages, mills had an 
important role to play in the region’s economy. Milling activity was present in the urban 
context with several mills existing and operating in the towns of Serres and Zichna 60 , 
moreover many others are encountered in the countryside, where several villages appear 
to have had one or more mills in their vicinity. The mills that are recorded in this region 
belonged in their entirety to the type of water-mill ( asiyab ), something obvious as most of 
the villages lay close to running water supplied by the many streams and tributaries of the 
riverine system of the Strymon and Aggites. Depending on the levels of water supply in 
relation to the time of the year, the mills were distinguished in those operating throughout 
the year and those operating seasonally. Before the Ottoman conquest, the mills were 
owned mostly by the wealthy lords and landowners and constituted an important asset 
among their other possessions. Under the Ottoman regime, in most of the cases the mills 
of the countryside were directly allocated to the fiscal grantees as hassa, constituting 
indeed one of the most usual hassa possessions in this region. As an obvious pattern of 
making use of the mills, the fiscal grantees would lease them to millers in return for the 
sum they were allowed to raise from their hassa. Under those norms, the amount of fiscal 
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revenue that was generated by milling reached the figure of 6648 aspers in 1454/55, a 
0.83 % of the region’s total figure of fiscal revenue in that year. 

The previous discussion serves as an appropriate occasion to deal in a more 
generalized perspective with the matter of occupational homogeneity in Southeastern 
Macedonia during the 14 th and 15 th centuries and the possibilities of involvement in non- 
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agricultural jobs. In the case of Trilission and the other settlements of the area of Brontou 
Mts., the local economic aspect that lay beyond the confines of agriculture concerned 
mining and related activities. These were not the only cases of non-agricultural activities 
sharing in the economy of a village. In the village of Prebista, some of the inhabitants 
exercised the craft of pottery for which a charge was paid to the fiscal grantee of the 
place. A record of this charge appears in the register of 1454/55 in the quite significant 
amount of 430 aspers out of a total figure of revenue of 16925.5 aspers 61 . Pottery was 
exercised in Radolibos also, since the 14 th century already as we are informed by the 
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existence of four potters among the household headmen of that village in 1316 . The 
same craft continued being exercised there in the following century as well, when a charge 
on it was collected by the fiscal grantee of the village. Nevertheless, pottery occupied then 
a marginal position in the local economy, as the relevant charge {resm-i dikgir , resm-i 
gomlek) amounted to the minimal figures of 27 aspers in 1454/55 and 23 aspers in 
1478/79 63 . In relation to this little share of locally generated revenue, pottery certainly 
played a minor role in the economy of the village and did not affect its rural character in 
any way. 

iL 

Furthermore, there is more evidence dating from the 14 as well as the 15 century 
about some of the inhabitants in several villages who exercised some other craft. More 



precisely, there are references to 19 cobblers, six tinsmiths, two tailors, a weaver and two 
carters in Radolibos in 1316, a tailor and a builder in Melintziane in 1318, a peddler and a 
tailor in Doxompous in 1317, a cobbler in Doxompous in 1454/55, three tailors in 
Krousobo in 1454/55, a weaver in Chandax in 1454/55, which serve as examples to this 
matter 64 . The presence in some villages of people exercising a craft had a positive effect in 
meeting local needs and allowing, at the same time, those persons to increase their income. 
In any case, the practicing of limited artisanal activity and the presence of a few craft 
exercising persons did not really diversify the local economy from the mainstream of 
agriculture. This is further underlined by the fact that the craft practicing villagers were 
first of all peasants, holding rural property and engaged in the usual agricultural jobs for 
which they were taxed. 

Turning our attention to commerce and the role it played in the functioning of the 
regional economy, the towns, mainly Serres and to a lesser degree Zichna, played the 
central role in its realization 65 . As a matter of fact, commercial activity was principally 
exercised in the towns where a permanent and full-range market was in existence. 
Nevertheless, some commercial activity existed in the countryside too, in the form of fairs 
that were held in some villages, usually once a year, on the occasion of the festive day of a 
local church. Those fairs were organized by the persons in charge of the celebrating 
church and charges were imposed on the output of related commercial activity in favour of 
both, the organizing church and the state or the fiscal grantee of the place. Most important 
fair of those held in the presently studied region appears to have been the one that was 
held in the village of Soterichou (or Sotirho, in the district of Ke§i$lik) 66 . There is no 14 th - 
century reference to the local fair and the organizing church is not known, but, in the 1 5 th 
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century, the timar - holders of that village were entitled to a levy on this fair amounting to 
2050 aspers in 1454/55 and 2000 aspers in 1478/79, representing a proportion of 40.25 % 
and 25.79 % respectively of their whole revenue from the village 67 . Other known fairs that 
were held in the 14 th century include those that were organized by the churches of St. 
Paraskeue at Boriskos (incorporated into the vicinity of Radolibos after the settlement was 
abandoned), St. George at Trilission, St. Christopher at Prebista, St. Nicholas and the 
Nativity at Doxompous 68 . Those fairs continued being held during the following century as 
we are informed by the defters, moreover 1 5 th -century references make known some other 
fairs that took place in the villages of Potholinos, Kaisaropolis, Choudina, Nesi and 
Podgoryani. In general, fairs represent a 0.55 % of the region’s whole fiscal revenue in 
1454/55, thus they occupy a position of lesser importance in the general economic context 
of the countryside. 

With respect to tolls, a relevant charge igegud) amounting to 400 aspers in both of the 
registrations is recorded as part of the fiscal revenues from the villages of Potholinos and 
Iveras (Melintziane) 69 . In the absence of information about the exact subject of this 
charge, there is a strong probability of relevance to the Byzantine poriatikon, i.e. the 
ferrying charge. To cross rivers such as Strymon and Aggites was not an easy task, 
especially in winter, and largely had to be done at organized ferrying points where a 
relevant charge would obviously be demanded. The Byzantine documents supply precise 
information on the existence of ferrying stations at Marmarion, low on the Strymon, and 
Benikeia by the river Aggites 70 . Having these in mind, it is reasonable enough to connect 
the 1 5 th -century records of geqiid to river ferrying and suggest the exercising of control of 
the relevant stations over the villages of Potholinos and Iveras. 
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The previous presentation of the economic structures over the whole of the region had 
to be a sychronic one, since it is based on the data of one register, the TTD-3 of 1454/55, 
which is the only one that was possible to use in a whole region perspective. Relevant 
information from the later register of 1478/79 is added for particular aspects of the 
economy, as well as the testimony of Byzantine sources whenever this was possible and 
useful. Nevertheless, with regard to the economy of the region, the use of information 
from the late Byzantine period has, up to this point, been occasional, limited and 
generalized, as the Byzantine documents do not often provide many details. Things change 
in the few cases of settlements, which are surveyed in surviving praktika. In those cases, 
the existing information is detailed enough to allow an insight to the settlement’s 
economic structures. Furthermore, if the particular settlement is surveyed in the Ottoman 
registers, then we can proceed to a comparative study and trace the evolution of the 
economic structures over a longer period of time. In the present case, the most suitable 
examples of a settlement that allow a study of the transition of economic structures, from 
the late Byzantine to the early Ottoman period, are given by the villages of Radolibos and 
Doxompous. In the case of both villages, a long term comparison is possible, as they are 
recorded in their entirety in the Byzantine praktika , of 1316 and 1317 respectively, and the 
same can be strongly suggested with respect to the Ottoman defiers of 1454/55 and 
1478/79. Moreover, the data that are derived from both kinds of sources, praktika and 
defiers, can be used for establishing the provenance and share of fiscal revenue with 
respect to different economic activities. This task is easy to do with the data of the 
Ottoman registers, as they represent a system of taxation, which directly corresponds to 
the levels of production. On the contrary, the late Byzantine system of taxation was 



principally concerned with property. Instead of taxing the output of production, they 
preferred to tax the elements of peasant possession, which only indirectly relates to 
production as more pieces of property were presumed to result to a higher output. In any 
case, following Lefort’s guidelines and model of calculation, we can distinguish the 
taxable pieces of property of every household and establish, in rough terms, their share to 
the household’s amount of tax and the standard amount of taxing each piece of property 
over the whole of the village. More precisely, in both of the villages, the peasants were 
primarily charged for their vineyards, at a price of one fifth of the hyperpyron per modios 
in Radolibos (in some cases one fourth) and mostly one third of the hyperpyron in 
Doxompous. They were also taxed for their draught animals (oxen), at a price of one fifth 
of the hyperpyron per animal in Radolibos and half of the hyperpyron in Doxompous. The 
peasants do not seem to be taxed for their swine and sheep, but, in Doxompous only, they 
paid one sixth of the hyperpyron for each cow. Even after we have calculated the share of 
the aforementioned elements over the whole amount of peasant tax, part of it still cannot 
be attributable and seems to represent, to some extent, a token charge irrelevant to pieces 
of property, since it was demanded even from peasants who appeared to own nothing. 
Apart from the previous categories of payment, which represented the constituent parts of 
the basic peasant tax, the telos, the peasants of both villages were liable to charges on 
pasturage ( ennomion ), administrative charges ( charagma , kaniskiori), occasional charges 
and fines (the aer) and, in Doxompous only, fishing, which amounted to more than half of 
the whole revenue of the village. Apart from those payments in cash, the peasants of both 
villages were obliged to 24 days of corvee per year for their lords, the monastery of Iberon 
in the case of Radolibos and the one of Grand Laura in the case of Doxompous. 
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With respect to crops, the peasants of both villages produced wheat and barley, which 
they cultivated on the open fields, a property of the settlement’s lord, and for which they 
were charged in kind, in contrast to all other previously mentioned payments that had to 
be submitted in cash. It is interesting that the amount of product they had to hand 
corresponded to the numerical value of their telos, i.e. the total cash payment of each 
household. More precisely, every household in Radolibos was liable to a quantity of 
annonikox modioi of wheat and another one of barley equal to the numerical amount of 
hyperpyra they had to pay for their telos. In Doxompous, the relevant quantities of wheat 
and barley amounted to half the numerical figure of each household’s telos. Therefore, it 
seems that, according to the late Byzantine system of peasant taxation, every peasant was 
in principle expected to deal with cropping, even the widows, and his producing 
capabilities to be a convergence of his general economic standing. The latter feature was 
reflected on the amount of tax required from every household as telos and mainly 
determined by the vineyards and other pieces of property we have seen above. In this 
respect, we can approach the quantity of product that was collected from these two 
villages as tax, according to the suggested correspondence between annonikos modios and 
modem units of bulk measurement 71 , but not the monetary value of those levies in kind, 
for the praktika provide no relevant information. 

Unlike the praktika, the tahrir-defterleri do provide the quantity of product levied in 
kind, as well as the monetary value of that quantity. What is difficult with the early 
Ottoman data, is to establish the rate of correspondence between the metric units they 
mention (kile and mudd for cereals) with modem ones, as the content of Ottoman metric 
units differed from one place to another and changed with time. With regard to the • 
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particular registers used here, those responsible for the composition of TTD-3 use a Idle, 
which is priced for 25 aspers, when used for wheat, and 1 5 aspers, when used for barley. 
This kile, which was of a price much higher than that of Istanbul and, consequently, 
amounted to a much higher quantity of product, can be the kile of Serres, which is 
mentioned in one occasion only in the later register the TTD-7 being priced then at 48 
aspers. It is impossible to make suggestions about the content of the kile used in the TTD- 
3 and its correspondence to modem metric units. However, this is rather safe to do with 
the data of the TTD-7. In the latter register, they use a kile priced for six aspers, when 
used for wheat, and mudd priced for 120 aspers accordingly. Therefore, this is a strong 
indication that the kile and mudd that are used in the TTD-7 are those of Istanbul, i.e. a 
kile of wheat usually priced at around five aspers and a mudd equal to 20 kile 72 . As the 
equivalent in kilograms of the mudd of Istanbul is generally known, we can rather safely 
calculate the quantity of the tax on cereals in Radolibos and Doxompous, as it appears in 
the TTD-7, and compare it with the relevant figures of the 14 th century. In drawing up the 
relevant tables, which include all the recorded products and economic activities and their 
share of revenue in Radolibos and Doxompous in the 14 th century, as well as in 1454/55 
and 1478/79 , it is preferred to separate completely the products of cropping from the 
other activities, as, in the case of crops products, any comparison in terms of cash output 
between the 14 th and 15 th century records is impossible. 

With regard to the data of the 1 4 th century, it is interesting to note that the total cash 
output of Doxompous is almost double compared to that of Radolibos, which can be 
surprising since Doxompous had less than half the population of Radolidos. Nevertheless, 
this overwhelming superiority of cash output in Doxompous is easily explained as a 
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consequence of local involvement with fishing, a resource that, apparently, played the 
dominant role in the economy of the village. 

This exposition of economic activities and sources of revenue in the two villages 
shows that Radolibos gives a, more or less, typical case of an agricultural economy, while 
Doxompous is a rather exceptional case due to fishing. After the breaking up of revenues, 
the comparison in the long term shows that the basic economic structures had remained 
the same in both of the villages. Fishing remained the predominant economic activity in 
Doxompous, a consequence of the village’s favourable location very close to the lake. It is 
interesting, that the percentage of fishing as a share of whole revenue (crops excluded) 
appears at almost the same levels even though an over a century long period separates the 
surveying of 1317 from those of the 15 th century: 46.37 % in 1317, 51.94 % in 1454/55, 
44.67% in 1478/79. Viticulture too, retained its importance, though, in Radolibos, its 
share of total revenue (crops excluded) was reduced from 68.70 %, in 1316, to 26.95 % in 
1454/55, but rose again to 43.78 % in 1478/79. Finally, fairs continued to be held in both 
of the villages, with the one of Radolibos appearing to have risen in importance during the 
15 th century. In contrast, sheep breeding in Radolibos seems to have considerably declined. 
From a quite important position it occupied in the local economy in 1316, which is proved 
by the rather big recorded number of sheep and the rather high output of the charge on 
pasturage, sheep breeding lost its importance by the 15 th century. It did not completely 
disappear, as the defter of 1478/79 contains records of minimal charges on sheep and 
pasturage, but only played a marginal role in the economy of the village. This absence or 
marginality of sheep breeding, which is common in all settlements recorded in the 15 th 
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century, can probably reflect a discouragement of settled peasants to breed sheep, as that 
was the principal occupation of transhumant shepherds or Muslim Yuriiks. 

With regard to crops products, which is a privileged subject as we can compare the 
actual quantity of levies submitted in the 14 th century and 1478/79, there is a development 
pointing to a profound intensification of the production. The levy of wheat and barley, to 
which the peasants of the villages were liable, is characterized by a remarkable increase, 
even though the population was decreased in Radolibos and rose at not so significant 
levels in Doxompous during the period in between. Moreover, more charges were 
imposed on other kinds of cereals and crops products, which were probably produced in 
the 14 th century as well, but not charged for. This profound increase in the taxing of 
cereals can be explained either by economic reasons alone, as within the Ottoman system 
the peasants were in direct possession of the fields of arable and, so, they could put more 
land under cultivation and devote more energy, especially since they were relieved from 
corvees, or by an Ottoman policy of enforcing a heavier taxation on those products, or 
even by a combination of both. 

The Byzantine praktika leave in obscurity the subject of textile related crops. The 
praktikon for Doxompous only gives an implicit information about the production of flax, 
as it contains record of a local flax mill. About cotton and, especially, saffron, which were 
principal products in Radolibos as well as in Doxompous in the 15 th century, there is no 
earlier information. Whether they had been produced in the past without being taxed, or 
was their cultivation introduced after the Ottoman conquest as a consequence of new 
directions in the textile industry of Serres, is a rather unresolved problem. 
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From all the evidence that is exposed above, it becomes clear that the economy of the 
region in the 14 th and 15 th centuries was oriented in peasant subsistence. Showing a 
resourceful mind, the inhabitants of the region took advantage of all potentialities that 
were set by the environment and would resort to fishing or mining if relevant resources 
were available in order to give supplementary directions to their economy and improve 
their income. The local peasantry was first of all involved in producing its own foodstuffs, 
with the predominance of cereal cropping being a result of this priority. The surplus 
appropriating elites adapted their own interests to this basic norm of the economy by 
establishing a system of control and taxation that would permit them to make enough 
profit out of it. However, the method of surplus appropriation and the way of contact vis- 
a-vis the direct producers changed to a significant degree after the establishment of 
Ottoman rule. 

Under the late Byzantine norms, there were different ways of appropriating the 
product of cereal and other crops. In the lowland zone of the large compact fields the 
peasants worked on allotted parcels of land in return of a rent in kind, which, as we show 
by the cases of Doxompous and Radolibos, numerically corresponded to the basic cash 
charge, the telos, they were liable to. This means that the surplus recipients, the owners of 
the fields in this case, preferred to receive big quantities of product, which they would 
push to the market themselves. On the contrary, in the higher lands where the broken 

« 

fields prevailed, those fields were peasant property and the tax on their production was 
received in cash by being included in the telos. In any case, all the peasants of the region 
were liable to cash payments, for their telos, which included the tax on their vineyard 
production among others, was necessarily submitted in cash 74 . 
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Some important changes took place with the introduction of the early Ottoman 
system. First, with the application of the principle of state ownership of the land, except of 
the cases of miilk and vakif holdings, the large properties disappeared with the resulting 
vanishing of the late Byzantine landowning elite. In consequence, every peasant family 
obtained direct possession of the land they worked on, including the fields of arable. In 
principle, that land was not theirs and, officially, they had the status of tenants of the state. 
This, however, did not really matter, for their tenure was normally established on a 
permanent basis and, also, they had the right of transferring it to their heirs. 

The direct holding of the arable lands can be viewed as a positive development for the 
peasants. However, the question whether the situation of the peasants was better within 
the late Byzantine or the early Ottoman system is difficult to solve. They certainly 
benefited by the abolition of corvees, but the same cannot be supported with certainty with 
respect to the other developments. As the cases of Radolibos and Doxompous 
demonstrate, in the 1 5 th century, the peasants were liable to much higher dues on cereals. 
Did that represent an improvement of their producing capabilities in consequence to their 
acquisition of more land and the abolition of corvees, or is it simply a reflection of much 
heavier taxation? Some improvement of the situation of the peasants could also have been 
brought by the Ottoman policy of expanding the payments of tax in kind. While, in the late 
Byzantine period, the levying in cash had gained much ground, which meant an increased 
pressure on the peasantry, the early Ottoman fiscal practices probably relieved this 
pressure to some degree. This is of a particular importance with regard to the production 
of vines, which in the late Byzantine period represented the principal cash payment. The 
Ottomans, however, preferred to charge part of the production of vines, the tithe, in kind. 
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Regarding the group of payments that were directed to the fiscal grantees, almost 60 
% of the total amount of tax in 1454/55 corresponded to levies in kind (since they 
included the taxes on cereals, legumes and wine). Nevertheless, a more reliable view of the 
equilibrium between payments in kind and those in cash can be attained only if we take 
into account the taxes that were directly reserved for the state, i.e. the harag and the 
avariz-i divaniye. In the case of the three villages, Sarmusakli, Meryani and Chandax, for 
which records of the harag exist for the year 1454/55, the balance ranges between 67 % 
and 80 % in favour of the payments in cash 75 . In any case, even the taking of harag into 
consideration does not diminish the importance of taxing in kind and the still high share of 
tax output it represents. This is of particular importance with respect to the general 
condition of the peasants, for cash raising was a difficult task for them and the cash they 
made was primarily addressed to meeting their fiscal obligations (they needed cash for 
buying garments and tools too, but only when it was necessary). Their need to raise this 
cash was served by the “cash-cropps”, which in this region materialized in the production 
of products necessary in textile manufacture and, most likely, wine. 

The early Ottoman practice of keeping up with taxation in kind, and even expanding it, 
is strongly related to the character and identity of the provincial elite. The latter consisted 
mainly of //war-holding soldiers who needed enough foodstuff supplying for themselves 
and their military retinue, especially of time enduring foodstuffs for carrying with them in 
campaign (flour and legumes are ideal in this respect). They obtained those foodstuffs 
directly from the peasants that were assigned to them, through the practice of taxing 
cereals and legumes in kind. This is, probably, an explanation of the higher taxation of 
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cereals we observe in the 1 5 th century, as it is explicitly shown by the cases of Radolibos 
and Doxompous. 

Even after they acquired direct holding of the fields of arable, all peasants were not of 

♦ 

the same economic standing. This is evident in the case of the three villages where harag 
payments are known by the evidence from the TTD-3. In those cases, the scribes have 
kept specific records of the cizye and cizye-i bagat each taxpayer had to pay, in contrast to 
the usual practice of simply providing a collective total figure for every tax. The amount of 
cizye varied between 25 to 140 aspers for a hane or mucerred, while the widows paid 
lower amounts in average from 20 to 60 aspers. Similarly, the cizye-i bagat varied 
between 5 and 136 aspers for those in possession of vineyards 76 . These variations are due 
to a different economic standing marking one family from another with respect to amount 
of land and number of assets at their disposal. The economic standing of a family 
depended on the amount of land its members could cultivate and how far they could 
expand their producing capabilities. This is primarily a question of land since this region 
did not experience a population pressure in the 1 5 th century and vacant land was a reality. 

This latest statement turns the attention once again to the demographic aspect. The 
overview of the demographic situation of the region in a shorter term, i.e. in the 24-year 
period of the second half of the 15 th century that elapses between the two registrations, is 
of an especial importance in realizing its economic process in this shorter period of time. 
While, the basic forms and directions in the long term of the regional economy have been 
exposed previously, especially in their relation to the fiscal principles of the early Ottoman 
state, some special comment has to be done with respect to the economic development of 
the region in the shorter period, between 1454/55 and 1478/79. The conclusions that can 
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be drawn by the special case of this region are useful in illuminating some aspects of 
Ottoman policy in the crucial period of Mehmed II’s reign. 

According to the evidence of the two registers, the amounts of tax paid to the fiscal 
grantees were increased to a considerable degree. In percentage, the average increase of 
tax in the whole region is calculated to 51.67 %, from 790,470 aspers in 1454/55 to 

I, 198,962 aspers 24 years later, while the population seems to have risen only by 9.27 % 
in the same period. With respect to particular villages, the overwhelming majority had 
their total amount of tax increased irrespective of the decreasing numbers of population in 
many among them 77 . This is not a normal development and cannot be explained by the 
laws of the economic process alone, since in those years the principal productive factor 
was no other than human energy. Any significant growth of the economy could not be 
realized in an environment of slowly growing, stagnant, or even decreasing, population. 
Therefore, the significantly increased tax output of 1478/79 cannot reflect a growth of the 
region’s economy, but can rather be interpreted as a result of heavier taxation on the 
population, in consequence to the always increasing financial needs of the Ottoman state 
for the continuous and large-scale warring it was involved in during the reign of Mehmed 

II. This is a conclusion that has already been drawn by Prof. Heath Lowry with respect to 
the vilayet of Ke§islik 78 , which is further strengthened by similar evidence from the 
vilayets of Serres and Zichna, that have been brought to light for making this study. 
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Chapter 8. 

# 

Population and economy in town and countryside 

b. The towns 

The study of the towns in late Byzantine and early Ottoman south-eastern 
Macedonia has to be introduced by some remarks on the definition of the town itself. 
When talking about the towns of this particular region in the 14 th and 15 th centuries, it is 
important to have made clear which are the criteria we adopt in order to designate a 
settlement as a “town” and why it should be distinguished from the settlements of the 
countryside. The idea of distinction between town and village was present among 14 th 
and 15 th -century contemporaries. The quasi-official term “ kastron ” (literally castle), 
which can be encountered in Byzantine texts of every kind, signified the type of 
settlement to which the Late Antique “city” had evolved, i.e. a necessarily fortified place 
housing the secular and ecclesiastical authorities of the broader region. Besides their 
using of the term kastron the middle and later-period Byzantines continued using the 
term u polls", in order to designate some particularly big cities with a long history of 

i 

urban functions, and derivatives, such as “ polichne ” or “polisma" for small-sized towns 
of minor importance. Then, the Ottoman Turks used terms, such as §ehir, for quite big 
towns housing basic offices like those of a kadi and suba$i, and kasaba for smaller 
settlements, which were used as centres of a nahiye. As a matter of fact, the Byzantines, 
as well as the Ottoman Turks, made their basic distinction between town and village from 

an administrative perspective, i.e. in accordance to the offices and authorities that were 

♦ 

present in it 1 . The Byzantine writers and document-scribes of the 14 th century described 
as towns ( kastra ) three settlements, at least, in the region of the present study, Serres, 
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Zichna and Chrysoupolis, while the 1 5 -century defter - scribes did the same with two of 
them, Serres (Siroz) and Zichna (Zihne) 2 . These are the settlements which are regarded in 
modern scholarship too as the towns of the region, towns which made part of the wider 
urban network of eastern Macedonia, together with Rentina, Siderokastro (Demirhisar), 
Melnik, Nikopolis (Nevrokob), Philippoi and Christoupolis (Kavala). The three 
aforementioned towns of Serres, Zichna and Chrysoupolis will be studied in detail 
hereafter with a purpose to explore their characteristics and their development during the 
1 4 th and 1 5 th centuries. 

However, our present approach cannot depend on the late medieval concept of the 
town as the simply bigger settlement where the lay and religious authorities of the 
broader region are based. It is well known that the late Byzantine smaller provinces, the 
katepanikia, which were governed by a kephale, could be established in areas that 
included no real town at all. This was the case with the katepanikion of Brontou and 
Trilision, in the area of the present study, whose governor was a certain Rajko in c. 
1345 3 . In consequence of the general view, which associates the office of kephale with a 
town, the presence of such an official in Brontou and Trilision would prompt a 14 th - 
century contemporary to describe those settlements with words bearing urban 
connotations, such as kastron or polisma. Even a modem scholar might regard them as 
small towns. In a similar way, the presence of a bishop could result in a settlement being 
viewed as a town. Ezoba and Kaisaropolis were bishopric housing settlements of this type 
in South-eastern Macedonia. None of those settlements, however, can be accepted here as 
constituting an actual town. It is, therefore, necessary to base our approach on sounder 
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criteria for identifying towns and distinguishing them from rural settlements, such as the 
village. This has to be done on sociological grounds. 

Many scholars have given definitions of the pre-industrial town, in general or in 
special contexts. For A. Cuvillier, a town is a settlement of a legally recognised substance 
where agriculture ceases to be the sole form of production 4 . According to R. Hilton, the 
towns of feudal western Europe were basically marked by the existence of permanent 
market activity, occupational heterogeneity (summarised in the fact that townspeople did 
not produce their own means of subsistence), and some basic liberties enjoyed by the 
townsfolk (freedom of status, movement, tenure and access to the market) 5 . Some of 
these criteria can fit into the late medieval Balkan context, and these would be, in a broad 
sense, permanent market activity (as opposed to the occasional fairs that were held in the 
countryside) and division of labour. The adoption of these two basic characteristics as 
fundamental determining factors of a town’s definition and identity creates a sufficient 
theoretical framework within which to typologize the particular towns - subjects of the 
present study - and look into their functions in accordance to a previously set standard. 

Serres 

Serres has always been considered one of the big and important medieval Balkan 
towns. In this respect, it has received some special attention by modern scholars. The 
earlier general histories of the town by local scholars have, in recent years been 
accompanied by specialised scientific works treating particular aspects of the town’s 
history, either with a specific reference to Serres itself or within a broader context. 

Ferjandic’s monograph on 1 ^-century Serres, under Byzantine and Serbian rule, 
is mostly concerned with political history, administration and the question of “power in 
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the city” 6 . Early Ottoman Serres hae received even more attention, especially in the 
1990’s. M. Sokoloski, who published a paper of general observations on the town and the 
surrounding district, became the pioneer of the scientific study of 1 S^-century Serres 7 . He 
was followed by P. S. Nasturel and N. Beldiceanu who wrote, in 1978, about the 
Christian churches of the town, their revenues and the size of the town’s population, 
according to data derived from the TTD-3 and TTD-7 8 . T. Karanastassis used the 
published translation of TTD-3 (by A. Stojanovski) in order to provide an extensive 
commentary to the town’s economic and demographic situation in 1454/55 9 . Evangelia 
Balta has paid special attention to the vahfs of Serres, their history and finances, also to 
the town’s mahalle names in the 15 th century, and to the size of its population in the 15 th 
and 16 th centuries 10 . Finally, S. Petmezas gives an overview of the town’s administrative 
and economic situation in the 15 th century in an article that accompanies the recent 
publication of the 1 7 th -century local chronicle of Papasynadenos 11 . Isolated references to 
early Ottoman Serres, especially population figures, can be found in broad-subject works 
too, such as those of Todorov and Stojanovski. 

All of these studies are concerned with specific subjects, or are limited in their 
chronological extent, and, even a combination of them cannot be inclusive of all subjects 
that the existing data of the 14 th and 15 th centuries cover. A full use of the existing and 
accessible sources, i.e. the body of 14 th -century Byzantine documents and the 15 th - 
century Ottoman registers, principally the TTD-3 and TTD-7, can shed enough light on 
several aspects of late medieval Serres in the long term (from c. 1300 to c. 1500), such as 
urban space, population, division of labour, power in the town, the character of the town. 
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For the Byzantines of the 14 th century, Serres was not just a kastron. They often 
described it as “polis” (city), more precisely as a “God saved city” ( Theosostos polis ), the 
same designation they used for Thessalonica 12 . This high-praising designation underlines 
the special importance that Serres obviously had in late Byzantine minds, as a 
consequence of its comparably big size, in terms of population, as well as of the high 

position it occupied as a centre of provincial administration. This was true, for Serres was 

\ 

the capital of the wider province that was made up of the theme s of Serres, Strymmon, 
Mosynopolis and Boleron (some known governors of that wider provincial unit were 
Andronikos Kantakouzenos in 1322 and Guy de Lusignan in the late 1330’s up to 1342 13 . 
At the same time, Serres was the centre of a lesser provincial unit, the similarly named 
katepanikion, which comprised the settlements of the surrounding district 14 . 

The urban space of late Byzantine Serres is recognisable by natural marks, as well 
as by the extent of the town’s walls. Like so many other Balkan towns, Serres was built at 
the foothills of a mountain, more precisely at the south-western extremities of Mt. 
Menoikion. Its urban extent was flanked by two streams of permanent flow, the stream of 
Liokale or Ahmed Pa§a £ay, in the east, and the stream of Klompotitza or Dutli £ay in 
the west 15 , while the northern limits corresponded to the foothills of Mt. Menoikion. The 
medieval town consisted of two distinct parts, the citadel and the lower town, both of 
them fully encircled by walls. The citadel, which was already known as the kulle even 
before the Ottoman conquest (the Koulas of Byzantine texts), was erected on the top of 
the hill, overhead the rest of the town, at a height of 150m 16 . Apart from a ruined church 
of St. Nicholas any other material remains have not survive from inside the citadel, 
nevertheless one can expect that the citadel had contained not only governmental 
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buildings and garrison lodgings, but also the residential quarter of the local upper-class 17 . 
The late Byzantine lower town was equally fortified by a wholly encircling wall. This 
pattern of two-main-part town probably had its origins in the 9 th century, when Serres re- 
emerged from obscurity. Yet, the late Byzantine image of the town is mostly determined 
by the impact of the disastrous sacking, which Serres suffered during the Bulgarian raids 
of Kalojan (at some time between 1197 and 1204). According to Akropolites, the town 
had not yet recovered from the effects of that disaster in 1245, when taken by the 
Nicaeans. The lower town was then roughly fortified and only the citadel had proper 
fortifications 1 *. Xyggopoulos suggests that the rebuilding of the citadel walls was a work 
of Theodore Doukas of Epirus (Serres was under his control between 1218 and 1230) 19 , 
therefore the lower town’s walls were presumably rebuilt during the period of Nicaean or 
early Palaiologan rule (from 1245 onwards). 

As a matter of fact, the town was not limited to the walled area only. Its socio- 
economic functions could not be realised just within the walls, so the suburban territory 
outside the walls has to be regarded as an integral part of the urban space. Land-use and 
socio-economic function can indicate the maximum extent of the urban space of late 
medieval Serres. Extra-mural quarters, such as the neighbourhood of Liokale, by the east 
side of the town, the market place of Klompotitza, by the similarly named stream that 
flows west of the town, and the fish-market quarter of Opsaromese, are known from the 
late Byzantine period already. Klompotitza was not just an open space, where bazaars 
could be held, but a developed commercial quarter as proved by the three rental 
workshops which Kosmas Pagkalos donated to the Constantinopolitan monastery of 
Pantokrator in 13 13 20 . In Klompotitza, which lay in a distance not farther than 200m. 
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from the main west-side “Gate of the Phoros”, the commercial establishments co-existed 
with units of rural exploitation, such as an orchard garden owned by the local monastery 
of Lord Saviour “Latomou” 21 . 

Even though extra-mural markets existed in Klompotitza and Opsaromese, the 
suburbs of Serres were predominantly rural. In order to delimit the suburban space of 
Serres with some degree of reliability, we can define as such the area, outside the walls, 
where residents of the town not just owned rural property but actually worked on it. This 
distinction, between simple ownership of land and actual work on it, is necessary because 
rich landowners of the upper class living in Serres could own properties in quite distant 
areas, in fact they did so, without having to be there. Unlike them, those residents of the 
town who had to work on the land on a daily basis would not be able to do so if their 
possessions lay in quite a distant place. In this respect, Libobistos is a typical case of the 
rural suburb of Serres 22 . In 1341, a locally established metochi of Iberon monastery was 
endowed with gardens, vineyards, arable land and a mill. We are informed that some 
residents of Serres had planted vines on land owned by that convent in return for a rent 23 . 
The monastery of St. John Prodromos too owned an estate there in the 1340’s, consisting 
of 212 modioi of arable land (18.84 hectares) and vineyards, properties purchased from 
Serrean individuals, namely Arabantenos, Melissinos and Botridas 24 . 

Kamenikeia is another, much better known, rural suburb of late Byzantine Serres. 
A convent of St. Nicholas was founded there late in the 13 th century or early in the 14 th 
which became later a metochi of Chilandar. The convent was endowed with several rural 
properties in Kamenikeia, mainly arable land, which were purchased from two 
individuals in 1321 and 1323 25 . The men who sold those pieces of land and several 
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others, who are reported as owners of neighbouring properties, can be assumed to have 
been residents of Serres. With the southerly and westerly expansion of the town, 
following the Ottoman conquest, Kamenikeia, which lay 1.5km away from the “Phoros 
Gate”, was incorporated in the proper urban area of Serres. As a mahalle in Serres, early 
Ottoman Kamenifa housed a Muslim population, who seem not to have been involved in 
agriculture, at least during the 15 th century 26 . Nevertheless, the rural character of the 
place did not disappear completely. Rural estates were still present adjoining the recently 
emergent urban area, such as a giftlik - vakifai the imaret of Evrenos Bey 27 . The location 
of Krya Nera, by the stream of Liokale, can be identified as another rural suburb of late 
medieval Serres (at a distance of 1km from the walls), where Prodromos monastery had 

I 

established a metochi over the church of St. George Kryonerites 2 *. The same can be 
suggested for Kosna, in 1.5 km east of the town, where Prodromos monastery had 
acquired rural property from several individuals, probably residents of Serres, in the early 
years of the 14 th century. 

All of the identifiable suburbs of late medieval Serres, rural as well as market- 
locations, lay not farther than 2.5 km from the walls of the lower town. Therefore, a 
radius of this length, or increased to 3 km, can define the extent of the broader suburban 
area, where functions of the town’s socio-economic life were realised. Such functions 
included employment for those residents of the town who had to live by agriculture, 
processing of the grain that was necessary for urban resident’s consumption (at the 
numerous mills inside the town and in the outskirts), and extra-mural commercial 
activity. Mills, water mills in particular, were present inside and outside the urban area. 
Five full-season water mills, located inside the town, belonged to the monastery of 
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Prodromos in the 1320’s, then their number rose to seven in the early 1340’s 29 . They 
were all located close to the Liokale stream, at the eastern side of the town, where water 

could be supplied more easily by the use of aqueducts. In the late 15 th century, seven 

* 

water mills are counted within the urban area of Serres according to the survey of 
1478 / 79 30 . 

Water was not necessary just for the operation of mills, but for the very existence 
of the town. In this respect, Serres was fortunate enough to be located in an abundantly 

A 

watered land. Water could be easily conducted into the town by aqueducts from streams 
flowing at higher elevations. Indeed, this was happening with the water from the “Liokale 
stream” that kept the mills of Prodromos monastery operating. Moreover, records have 

9 

survived of a cistern, which lay in an unidentified location of the vicinity, certainly 
outside the town, in 1318. There is even reference to an aqueduct, in the same location, 
which was presumably linked to the cistern 31 . Apparently, the cistern was used for 
gathering water from the many springs and streams of the area and for re-directing it to 
the fountains of the town. Moreover, some of the town’s inhabitants could rely on their 
personal water supply by digging a well, if they had available space. Although the water 
of a well would normally be of an inferior quality compared to the spring and highland 
water, that was brought through the aqueducts, it was still the best solution for washing 
up, cleaning and for the garden. Such a well existed in the courtyard of a house which 
Chariton, the protonobelissimos, had sold to Kosmas Pagkalos at a time prior to 13 13 32 . 

The Ottoman conquest resulted in a considerable expansion of the urban space of 
Serres. Even though the particular details of the capture of the town are not known and 
Demetrios Kydones has written about slaughtering and enslavement of the population. 
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the real situation of Senes in the aftermath of the conquest is strongly contradictory to his 
descriptions. As a matter of fact, the Christian people of Senes were left undisturbed in 
the fortified lower town and none of the churches was turned into a mosque. For obvious 
reasons, the Ottomans took the citadel over for Muslim settlement, especially for basing 
the municipal authorities and the ganison of the town there. Even so, the Byzantine 
church of St. Nicholas, which lay inside the Kule, was not converted. Such an attitude by 
the Ottoman side is adequate proof of the town’s voluntary sunender, probably without 
any fighting at all. The metropolitan of Serres, Matthew Phakrases, was indeed taken 
prisoner for some years 33 , the same probably happened to others among the local elite, 
but the common people remained there as before. Since then, the Byzantine fortified 
lower town became known as the varo§ (a term designating the non-Muslim part of 
Ottoman towns), while the Ottoman authorities, always having a clear policy to giving a 
Muslim character to conquered cities, had to find other space for settling the Muslim 
newcomers. As a result, the town expanded to the west and south-west and areas up to 
then suburban were incorporated into the urban tissue. Muslim settlers were brought into 
the town soon after the conquest, as it is proved by the establishment of religious 
foundations in the 1380’s and 1390’s already, e.g. the Grand Mosque and the zaviye of 
Bahaeddin Pa§a. In fact, the Grand Mosque and the “old bath” (eski hamam ), were both 
built in the area beyond the Klompotitza stream, in a distance of 300 m. from the walls of 
the lower town. The area in between was filled with Muslim residences 34 . 

Serres was supposedly one of the well populated towns of the Balkans during the 
Middle Ages. Unfortunately, no references have survived to the number of people in the 
town for the 14 th century. There are no traveller accounts, for instance, like those of Pero 
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Tafiir who gives a figure of 4000 people living in Trebizond in 143 8 35 . Feijandid, 
believing Serres to have been of a rather equal size to Patras, Adrianople, Mistra or 
Jannina, suggests a population of around 10-15000 36 , but this is mere speculation. To 
begin with, the first half of the 14 th century, though the most comprehensively 
documented period in the history of medieval Serres, cannot be regarded with any 
certainty as the most prosperous period of the town during the Middle Ages. The 12 th 
century is more likely to have seen the apogee of the development and prosperity of 
medieval Serres, the same as in other towns in Macedonia (e.g. Berrhoia, Kastoria), 
where the survival of numerous Byzantine monuments, permits such observations. One 
should be reminded here of the serious devastation that Serres suffered during the raids of 
Kalojan (between 1197 and 1204); the town had not yet completely recovered by the 
mid- 13 th century 37 , and the effects of this devastation would have certainly put their seal 
on the town’s population as well. The figure of 10-15000 people can possibly be the peak 
level reached by the population of Serres in the 12 th century and was not to be surpassed 
even in the 16 th century. Still, with more than 5000 people Serres can be regarded as a 
fairly populous town within the whole European context during the Middle Ages. 

The surviving Byzantine sources are not enough to allow even an estimate of the 
number of people in Serres during the first half of the 14 th century. In the whole of 
published Byzantine documents of the period ca. 1305 - ca. 1345 we can count only 216 
individuals, who were certain or probable residents of Serres 38 . These are persons who 
were involved in property transactions, the members of their families if given, persons 
who held neighbouring property and witnesses to the transactions. Many more Serreans 
will become known with the publication of the second chartulary of St. John Prodromos 
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and the documents of Batopedi, which contain many acts of this kind. After these bodies 

of documents have been published, the number of known individuals from 1 ^-century 

Serres will rise to, perhaps, more than 500. Still, they will constitute a small part only of 

the town’s actual population in the 14 th century. 

The size of the population of Serres can be estimated with some degree of 

reliability in the 15 th century only, a period that is better illuminated by the records of the 

tahrir-defterleri. One can assume, however, that the population of the town during the 

♦ 1 % 

first half of the 14 century must have been much higher compared to the approximate 

numbers of its Christian inhabitants as they appear in the following century. This 

♦ 

assumption is based on the alleged demographic decline marking the whole region from 
the 1350’s onwards. Plague is the first reason, war is the second. The normal life, or even 


the very existence, of a town that has emerged out of a rural context, chiefly depends on 


the surplus of the countryside, which keeps it alive and going 39 . If the countryside is 


devastated over a long period of time and the flow of food and other products into the 


town is seriously disturbed, the town will not be able to sustain its population for long. 


This most likely happened with Serres and the other towns of Eastern Macedonia during 
the years between 1371 (battle of Cernomen) and 1383 (fall to the Ottomans), when the 


region was under continuous raiding by the gazis, which resulted in a fleeing of the 


population to other, more secure, places. The plague too, which hit the Balkans for a first 


time in 1348, would have had a considerable share in population loss. 


The TTD-3, of 1454/55, is the earliest source to contain data relevant to the size 


of the town’s population. Discussion on the limitations of the defters, when they are used 
for calculating the population, as well as for the multipliers that are used for converting 
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the number of fiscal units into population estimates, has already been done in the 
previous chapter 40 . What is necessary to add here is the need to take into account the 
groups of tax immune, and so absent in the defter, who are likely to have existed in 
considerable numbers in the towns. For this reason, O.L. Barkan recommends that the 
approximate number of people one gets by using multipliers should be increased by 20 
%, in the case of Istanbul, and by 10 % in other cities, in order to take into consideration 
those categories of people that were absent in the defterf x . This suggestion is followed 
here, therefore, after the hane and bive figures are multiplied by five and three, 
respectively, and the resulting numbers are added together, including the number of 
mucerred as well, the final outcome is increased by 10 %, in order to establish an 
estimate representing the tax immune groups and also account for the, rather uncommon, 
possibility of Muslim polygamy. This increase by 10 %, however, is mostly relevant with 
the Muslim element of the town. In the particular case of Serres, one can expect the tax 
immune groups to have been predominantly Muslim, such as the kadi, the subap and 
other high-rank functionaries, the sipahis of the broader region and their military retinue, 
the garrison of the town, high-ranking religious personalities (e.g. the hatib of the Grand 
Mosque), the families of all the former. Within the Christian community, the number of 
tax immune, thus absent from the defter, would have been considerably lower. This group 
probably included the higher clergy of the diocese, a few Christian sipahis, and the 
humblest element in the town, slaves of no legal substance. As a consequence, the 
increase by 1 0 % should be applied to the Muslims only, while the calculated number of 
Christians is suggested to be increased by a lower rate, a 5 % seems reasonable enough. 
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For 1454/55, the scribe of TTD-3 gives an overall number of 493 Muslim hane 
and 70 Muslim bive, 494 Christian hane and 235 Christian bive, which constituted the 

A ^ 

whole of urban population liable to taxation . These figures are slightly inaccurate, for 
after having counted all registered persons one by one the Christians turn to be 492 hane 
and 233 bive. Moreover, the scribe’s totals are not inclusive of all registered persons in 
the town. Underneath his entry of the town's fiscal revenues, the scribe keeps additional 
records of seven more household-men, six Christians and one convert to Islam, all of 
them freed slaves ( azadegdn ), who were tax exempt 43 . Then, there were 33 more fiscal 
units of Christians, a group of kepezciyan (veil makers) consisting of 25 hane and 8 bive 
who lived inside Serres but paid their tax not to the /ias-grantee of the town itself but to 
another recipient; consequently, they are registered in a different section of the defter* 4 . 
After taking into account those groups of separately registered, the total figures of the 
town become 494 hane and 70 bive, for the Muslims, and 523 hane and 241 bive, for the 
Christians. The numbers of Muslim fiscal units permit an estimate of 2948 Muslims in 
the town 45 . 

A similar estimation of the Christians of the town in 1454/55 would produce the 
number of 3505 people. Nevertheless, this estimate has to be treated very cautiously, for 
the demographic situation of the town’s Christian community appears to have been very 
abnormal in that year. This is due to the extraordinarily large number of bive households 
(the proportion of Christian bive appears similarly high in Zichna, Drama and in several 
villages of the region in that year). Such a big number of widows can be explained by the 
strong probability of an epidemic in the years before the drawing up of TTD-3. In fact, 
the plague, since its first outbreak in 1348, had become endemic and stroke at the Balkan 
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and Anatolian regions quite often. Of course, one can claim that the plague would not 
have discriminated between Muslims and Christians and its effects would have been 
apparent with the former as well 46 . This point, however, can be countered by the 
probability of a recent Muslim settlement in the town. Indeed, some of the Muslim 
residents of Serres in 1454/55 were recently settled in the town, as it is indicated by their 
place of origin that accompanies their name. Therefore, a considerable part of the Muslim 
population could have been brought in the town after it was hit by the epidemic to 
compensate for the human loss, which the previously existing local Muslims would have 
suffered. As his own explanation of the big number of Christian widows, Karanastases 
suggests that many Christian men from Serres, the rest of the region, and elsewhere had 
been enlisted as auxiliaries, and perished in the hard fought battles of the 1440’s (Crusade 
of Varna, second battle of Kosovo etc.) 47 . Such an explanation is completely irrelevant to 
the general context and cannot be accepted. The Early Ottomans made a rather strict 
distinction between the military groups and the rest of the society. Their methods of 
organising and financing the army were sufficient for maintaining troop levels at the 
optimal numbers and for a quick replacement of losses. Moreover, the campaign army 
was always augmented by an influx of volunteering irregulars. It would be highly unusual 
for the Ottomans to resort to mass mobilisation of the productive population, even for 
using them as auxiliaries. 

The higher than normal number of bive in 1454/55 can be attributed to an 
epidemic. Yet, another, even sounder, explanation can be suggested by relating the big 
number of bive entries to a conscious practice of under-registration. In a period of 
continuous migration, as the 15 th century was as the result of Ottoman policies of stirgun. 
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the transferred populations, or those in preparation to be transferred, needed some 

« 

incentives for an easier resettlement and these were related to lighter taxation. This 
purpose was served by fiscal under-registration. Registering the man of a household as 
mucerred, or registering it under the wife’s name as a bive household, meant a 
considerably lighter taxation (the ispenge, for instance, was charged at 25 aspen for the 
hane but at six aspers only for the bive). These remarks add up to the limitations of the 
tahrir-defterleri as a source for population measurement. Their bive entries represent first 
of all not widowed women but households charged at the bive rates. In the case of the 
many bive entries contained in the defter of 1454/55, there is a strong probability that 
they represent households where the husband is actually present but they are registered 
under the wife’s name instead for reasons of a lighter taxing related with a forthcoming 
resettlement. This probability is further supported by clear evidence of under-registration 
offered by the scribe himself. We read in the TTD-3 that 36 priests of Serres were exempt 

A Q 

from paying the ispenge . Nevertheless, all individually registered priests of Serres, who 
are encountered in the text, are no more than 1 7. The rest were “hidden”, possibly behind 
a wife’ s name. 

The second known registration of Serres is contained in a fragment of defter 
located in the National Library of Sofia 49 . It can be dated in the period between the 
drawing up of TTD-3 and TTD-7, more probably in a year closer to 1478/79 than to 
1454/55, for the figures it gives are not far from those of TTD-7. The total number of 
registered persons is 480 hane and 44 mucerred for the Muslims, plus 259 hane, 37 
mucerred and 64 bive, for the Christians 50 . These correspond to an approximate 
population of 2688 Muslims and 1600 Christians, a total of 4288 in the town 51 . 
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Therefore, by the time the Sofia fragment was drawn up, the balance of numbers had 
turned in favour of the Muslims, who became a majority in the town, while in 1454/55 
the Christians were more numerous, in terms of fiscal units at least. This approximate 
number of 1 600 represents an all-time low for the Christian population of late medieval 
Serres. The number of Christians appears only slightly improved in 1478/79. 

According to the records of TTD-7, the taxable population of Serres consisted of 
582 hane, 20 mucerred and 70 bive for the Muslims (including the exempt), and 289 

f A 

hane, 3 mucerred and 62 bive for the Christians . The corresponding estimate of 
population can be 3454 Muslims and 1716 Christians, a total of 5170 people in the 
town 53 . 

These figures, however modest they may seem by modern standards, allow us to 
regard Serres as a fairly populous town within the context of the early Ottoman Balkans. 
Todorov has set a 1 5 lh -century standard of 800 households (having the hane in mind most 
likely) in order to designate towns that exceeded it as “big”. Serres, with 1017 hane in 
1454/55 and 871 in 1478/79, is well over this limit. According to Todorov, only three 
Ottoman Balkan cities exceeded the number of 800 households in the 15 th century, 
excluding Istanbul, and only ten the number of 400 households 54 . He does not seem, 
however, to have taken Serres into account. Yet, his conclusions can be revised in face of 
new data that came to light since 1972, the year his work appeared. A basic idea of the 
relative size of Serres, in terms of population, can be obtained by comparing its estimated 
population of 1478/79 with similar estimates for other Balkan towns 55 . This comparison 
shows that, excluding Istanbul and Galata, only Thessalonica and Nikopol were more 
populous than Serres. In fact, other towns, with no published data available for the 1 5 th 
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century, certainly had a much higher population than Serres, such as Edime, Filibe 
(Plovdiv) and Athens, perhaps the same was true with towns like Berroia or Jannina. 
Still, Serres was one of the most populous towns in the Ottoman Balkans during the 15 th 
century, even though its population appears much reduced by 1478/79 compared with 24 
years earlier. In terms of fiscal units, this reduction is of a rate of 22.7 % (1026 fiscal 
units in 1478/79 as compared to 1328 in 1454/55). This is a consequence of the drastic 
decrease of the town’s Christian population, at a rate of 53.6 %, while the number of 
Muslims actually rose by 19.1 %. Karanastases, trying to explain this overwhelming 
numerical decrease of the Christian element, points out at a possibility of misleading data 
and suggests that the real number of Christians was probably bigger, but part of the 
Christian population could have been ascribed with a different fiscal assignment, perhaps 
a sultanic has, instead of being assigned to the faw-grantee of the town. For this reason 


the missing Christians could be expected to have been registered in a different, probably 
lost, section of the defter 56 . This is a speculation going too far. If some of the Serreans 


were really ascribed within a different fiscal assignment, they would normally be 
included in one based not too far from the town 57 . Nevertheless, there are no more 
residents of Serres to be encountered in any other section of the TTD-7 58 . The small 
number of Christians in Serres, in 1478/79, may rather be interpreted as a real decrease of 
the town’s Christian population, most likely in result of out-migration. 

This suggestion is strengthened by the precise evidence we have about the late 


medieval Jewish community of Serres. The Jews of Serres, like those of other towns of 


Macedonia and elsewhere, were moved to Constantinople very soon after it fell to the 
Ottomans in effect of Mehmed II’s policy of repopulating the city (they were already 



* 



taken there by 1454/55 which explains their absence in the TTD-3) 59 . This well-known 
deportation of the Jewish element of the town gives a strong indication about a similar 
development for the Christian population. The decreased number of Christians in 1478/79 
is, most likely, the result of a deportation, in a similar way to what is known for the 
Jewish community. 

% 

% 

The established population estimates can be used for providing an approximate 
figure of population density in 1478/79. Before proceeding to this, it is necessary to 

ft 

distinguish, as much as our data allow, the groups occupying each one of the three basic 
parts of the town, i.e. the citadel, the fortified lower town, and the extra-mural area of 
settlement. The Christians of early Ottoman Serres are traditionally believed to have 
resided within the confines of the fortified lower town. Nevertheless, an examination of 
the Christian quarters, whenever they are recorded in the defters , indicates strongly the 
existence of extra-mural ones. This is better proved by the records of TTD-167 
(1530/31), a defter in which the Christian quarters are named after the local parish 
churches, which are generally identifiable and a few among them certainly extra-mural 60 . 
The naming of Christian quarters in the TTD-7 is conducted in an inconsistent way. 
Some of the mahalle s are named after the prevailing professional occupation among their 
residents. Four are named after the local parish church, those of Ayo Vasil, Ayo Nikola, 
Ayo Dimitri and Liokali (i.e. the church of Virgin Heliokale) 61 . Other Christian 
neighbourhoods bore the names of personalities, mostly Muslims, who had probably been 
influential figures in the history of the town up to that time. One of those neighbourhood 
names, the mahalle-i Mehmed §ah kadi ibn al Fenari, is related to the person of Mehmed 
$ah who reportedly was the kadi of the town in 1471 62 . Only one neighbourhood bore the 
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name of a Christian personality, the mahalle-i Kir Dimitri, perhaps in commemoration 
of Demetrios Bryennios Laskaris, the influential local notable and //mar-holder of the 
early years of Ottoman rule. In so far as the Muslim quarters are concerned, only one had 
its named derived from the prevailing occupation amongst its residents, the mahalle-i 
tabaklar (quarter of the tanners) 64 . All the other Muslim quarters, apart from those of 
Kule, Cami and Kameni?a, had received their name after the person who founded the 
local religious establishment, mosque ( mescid) or imaret. The pattern of attributing to the 
Christian quarters of the town names of Muslim personalities or professional designations 
is unique in the registers of the 1 5 th century and was soon replaced by the practice of 
naming them after the church. Therefore, the 1 5 th -century patterns of mahalle naming 
make it more difficult to identify and localise the Christian quarters of the town. In any 
case three of them can be presumed to be extra-mural, those of Liokali, Bostancilar and 
Mahi-i Gebran. Liokali was extra-mural with no doubt. Then, the 1 S^-century mahalle-i 
bostancilar can correspond to the “gardeners’ quarter” of later centuries, which lay 
outside the old Byzantine walls 65 . In a similar way, the 1 5 th -century quarter of the 
fishermen (the mahalle-i Mahi-i Gebran ) can possibly be identified as the Opsaromese, 
the extra-mural fish market of the late Byzantine period 66 . As for the other Christian 
quarters, as they appear in the TTD-7, they can be assumed to have been located within 
the walled area. 

Since the basic distinction of the Christian settlement in intra-mural and extra- 
mural is completed, the approximate number of people in each one of the basic parts of 

the town can be expected to be around 367 in the Kule (all of them Muslims), 1647 in the 

► 

fortified lower town (all of them Christians), and 3156 in the extra-mural urban area 
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(mainly Muslims plus the Christians of the Bostancilar, Mahi-i Gebran and Liokali 
quarters) . The approximate surface measures are 3.5 hectares for the citadel, 12.5 
hectares for the fortified lower town, 29 hectares for the extra-mural area of urban 
settlement in the 15 th century 68 . Therefore, the density of population in 1478/79 has to be 
105 people per hectare in the citadel, 132 people per hectare in the fortified lower town, 
and 109 people per hectare in the extra-mural urban area. Not surprisingly, the fortified 
area of the town was the more densely populated, in result of a long medieval tradition of, 
easily understandable, higher popularity of living within the walls than outside. Since the 
establishment of Ottoman rule, the walled varo? of Serres was by no means a ghetto, 
where the Christians had been compelled to confine themselves. On the contrary, the 

4 

existing evidence of extra-mural Christian settlement demonstrates how some Christian 
quarters could be located amidst the Muslim ones. 

The figures of population density for 1478/79 seem quite high in contemporary 
terms, even though the population of the town had fallen to a remarkably low point in 
that year, especially the Christians 69 . In 1530/31, when the population of Serres had risen 
to approximately 6240 70 , the figures of density become 136 per hectare in the fortified 
lower town and 1 57 per hectare in the extramural area (there are no particular records for 
the Kule in that year’s register). If these relatively high figures, by late medieval 
standards, existed in Serres in 1478/79, at a moment when the town’s Christian 
population was at its lowest and some of the Christian quarters had as few as five, four, 
or even one or two households 71 , then the figure of density for pre-Ottoman times can be 

expected to have had been much higher (especially during the first half of the 14 th century 

1 

and earlier). 
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To the question whether late medieval Serres was a spacious town (as was normal 
with towns in the area of late Byzantium) or not, the Byzantine sources of the 14 th 
century give contradictory evidence 72 . On the one hand, we are informed of 
manufacturing complexes, e.g. mills, an oil-press, and also of vegetable and orchard 
gardens that existed within the limits of the walled area 73 ; several residential houses too 
had their own court-yard, the particular one which Kosmas Pagkalos had bought from 
Chariton had such a vast court-yard that the former erected a second, two-storey, house 
within its confines . All these indicate an availability of space. On the other hand, there 
are references to houses that were built closely one to each other and all, up to five, 
sharing a single court-yard 75 . This contradictory evidence does not permit us to reach a 
clean conclusion whether Serres should be viewed as a uniquely spacious town or not. 
Some patches were densely built, others not. Moreover, in so far as the 1478/79 figure of 
132 people per hectare is a relatively high one, a considerable share of the, more 
numerous in the 14 th century, population of the town can be expected to have resided in 
extramural areas. Yet, the figure of 132 persons per hectare does not look so high in 
comparison to the density of West European medieval towns, which normally ranged 
between 150 and 400 people per hectare 76 . 

The character of late medieval Serres can be defined rather easily through an 

examination of its economic realities. In this respect, the Byzantine sources of the 14 th 

* 

century provide only indications, whereas a more comprehensive picture is supplied by 
the Ottoman registers of the 15 th century. The provenance of revenue, mainly fiscal, as it 
appears in the defters, can illuminate in adequate terms the economic and occupational 
orientation of the townsfolk . Commerce and the crafts were the predominant economic 
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activities, according to the records of commercial taxation contained in the defters. The 
exact amount of revenue raised through commercial taxation (represented by the taxes 
known as Jast-i bazar and bac ) cannot be precisely calculated, because of data 
shortcomings in both of the registers, but even the recorded amounts are enough to 
demonstrate the preponderance of market economy. 

In 1454/55, the /jay-grantee of the town, i.e. Dogan Kurtfii the local suba$i, was 
entitled to a share of 15000 aspers from the tax on commercial transactions. This 
represented only a part of the whole output of this particular tax; the rest was reserved for 
the Sultan and registered with the sultanic has of Yenise-Karasu, as we are fortunate to 
know by the evidence of TTD-7. The relevant section of the TTD-3 is lost, it is therefore 
impossible to know the amount of the sultanic share in 1454/55. But even the incomplete 
figure of 15000 aspers, which is attested for 1454/55, represents a still considerable 
percentage of 20.27 % out of the whole revenue recorded in Serres in that year. In 
1478/79, the sultanic share from the market dues of Serres amounted to 60000 aspers, a 

39.90 % of the whole revenue generated in the town . The share of the Zias-grantee 

# 

(Sinan Beg the kilar ba$i in that year) is not given separately but is registered together 
with his revenues from other sources. His share from the market dues, plus his revenues 
from the niyabet, a bozahane and olive-trees, gave altogether the sum of 32000 aspers. 
Nevertheless, the /m-holder’s share of commercial taxation in 1478/79 should have been 
no less than 15000 aspers, i.e. the amount of 1454/55. In this case, the shares of both the 
Sultan and the /ias-grantee to the output of commercial taxation amounted to no less than 
75000 aspers, roughly half of the whole recorded revenue in the town. 
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The /jos-grantee was also entitled to other highly profitable sources of revenue, 
such as the niyabet (representing a 23.51 % out of the whole revenue of the town in 
1454/55), the ispenge (18.41 % of the town’s whole recorded revenue in 1454/55, 4.79 % 
in 1478/79), and the monopoliye (16.62 % of the town’s whole in 1454/55, 11.30 % in 
1478/79). The niyabet , belonging to the pre-Ottoman category of bad-i hava taxation (the 
Byzantine aer), had its origins in cash fines, which with the passing of time were 
transformed into regular payments, more or less a poll-tax. The ispenge, another tax of 
pre-Ottoman origin, was generally regarded as the Christian equivalent of the resm-i 
kulluk imposed on Muslims. Nevertheless, while the resm-i kulluk of Muslims was in 
absolute terms a land-usage tax demanded only from peasants, the ispenge existed 
evidently within the urban context too and was a burden for the Christian townsfolk as 
well as for the peasants 79 . It had practically become a poll-tax directed to the local 
beneficiary. The ispenge was charged at fixed prices of 25 aspers per hane and miicerred, 
and six aspers per bive household. The high amount of revenue it yielded leads to the 
suggestion that almost the entirety of Christian tax-payers in Serres were liable to ispenge 
payments. Records of the exempt are provided in the TTD-3 and those were the priests of 
the town (36 according to the scribe) and six freed slaves 80 . The much lower figure of 
ispenge output in 1478/79, compared with 24 years earlier, is the result of the serious 
decrease of the town’s Christian population by that year. 

The monopoliye was another highly profitable source of revenue for the has- 
grantee of Serres, which means that, for a given period of time, the wine sellers of the 
town had to procure their merchandise only from the /j<xs-beneficiary and not from other 
suppliers. The product, which the /las'- holder put into the market, was derived by the 
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levies in kind he collected from the people included in his grant. In the case of Serres, the 
/jos-grantee does not seem to have been acquiring the product he put into market by the 
producers of the town itself. All of his recorded revenue that was associated with 
viticulture was collected in cash and amounted not much. Nevertheless, he collected a lot 
of wine in kind from the several villages included in his has and that became the object of 
his monopoly privileges. 

Indeed, a few among the inhabitants of Serres were real peasants, producing 
cereals. Their presence can be deduced from those 1 4 th -cenury acts of property 
transaction, which concerned arable land held by residents of the town. The defiers 
provide a more comprehensive picture of town dwellers involved in agriculture. In both 
the TTD-3 and TTD-7 there is record of the quantity and value of rural product to be 
collected by the /jos-beneficiary. Moreover, the TTD-7 contains record of the 
agriculturalist residents of Serres, the gifigiyan, even though their number is not given 81 . 
Nevertheless, the number of real peasants among the Serreans, i.e. of people who 
cultivated the land for the production of cereals, should have been small and 
proportionally insignificant. This is proved by the negligible share represented by cereal 
production out of the whole revenue generated by the town. In 1454/55, the has - grantee 
was entitled to 17 kile s of wheat, barley and millet, valued at 345 aspers (a 0.46 % of all 
revenues recorded in the town); in 1478/79, he collected 20 mudds of wheat and barley 
valued at 1800 aspers (1.19 % of all recorded revenues) 82 . The few residents of Serres, 
who were mainly occupied in agriculture, were all Christian as indicated by the absence 
of a resm-i kulluk entry in the text of the defiers concerning the town. 
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The involvement of Serreans with the products of the land was not limited to the 
insignificant cereal production. The 1 ^-century Byzantine documents contain references 
to the existence of vegetable and orchard gardens within the urban context and to 
residents of the town growing vines. The same is apparent in the registers of the 15 th 
century. Several among the townsfolk, Muslims and Christians alike, owned vineyards, 
vegetable gardens and orchard gardens (with particular reference to olive, mulberry and 

A ^ 

walnut trees), and some were taxed for them . Religious foundations also were endowed 
with vineyards and gardens, as well as with mills and shops, inside the town or in the 
outskirts (e.g. the diocese of Serres, the monastery of St. John Prodromos, the mosques). 
All revenues connected with vineyards and gardens, however, cannot be enough to 
distinguish a person as agriculturalist. Their product was supplementary to human 
nutrition, and, equally, involvement in producing it could only be supplementary to one’s 
professional occupation. An illuminating case is offered by the example of those Serreans 
who, in 1454/55, were assigned to pay their taxes to a rniilk - owner of the nahiye of 
Kaladendra (33 fiscal units). They are all described as kepezciyan, i.e. makers/sellers of 
veils or headgear in general, yet they were in possession of vineyards and liable to a levy 
on their product 84 . Even though those people were charged the quite substantial amount 
of 3000 aspers for their vineyards, they were primarily occupied not in agriculture but in 
the crafts, as it is evident by their description as kepezciyan. 

A basic aspect of division of labour in late medieval Serres is the distinction 
between those primarily, or exclusively, occupied in agriculture, i.e. those involved in 
cereal production, and those occupied in trading and the crafts; the former were a small 
part of the townsfolk in the 15 th century. This basic distinction is evident in the Byzantine 
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documents of the 14 th century, in accordance to their references to both arable lands, held 
by town dwellers, and shops or workshops, despite their lack of precise information on 
the professional orientation of the townsfolk. The Ottoman registers of the 15 th century 
shed more light on this aspect thanks to the many references they contain to the 
professional occupation of a large number of registered persons. 

In both of the registers, many among the Muslim residents of Serres are 
distinguished by their professional occupation, a practice that is not followed for the 
Christians of the town. As a result, their professional specialisation can only be deduced 
from the names of mahalle s, that are recorded in the TTD-7 under a professionally 
related name. This does not necessarily mean that all of those registered in a 
professionally named quarter dealt with that particular job. In the single Muslim quarter 
that bore a professional name in 1478/79, the mahalle-i tabaklar , only four out of 19 
registered men practised the art of the tanner. The same quarter’s residents included the 
imam, a locksmith, a carpenter, a dyer, a headgear maker, a tailor and a bran-cook. For 
the remaining eight persons their profession is not recorded, some of them could have 
been tanners as well . In the case of Christians, who are almost never individually 
distinguished by profession, all of those registered in a professionally named quarter are 
hereafter regarded by convention as engaged in the particular profession, because there 
can be no precise evidence of their actual involvement in the job. 

The whole number of registered persons with a known profession is 290 in 
1454/55 and 403 in 1478/79 86 . Most of them were involved in food related jobs (31 in 
1454/55 and 76 in 1478/79), including the salt sellers, or in the production and selling of 
garments and footwear (176 in 1454/55 and 189 in 1478/79). An important position in 
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local economy was occupied by the blacksmiths (7 in 1454/55, 1 1 in 1478/79) and other 
metal-related professions, e.g. tinsmiths, locksmiths, makers/sellers of tools and weapons. 
Some of those occupations were certainly artisanal ones, such as those of tailor, weaver, 
cotton-fluffer. In silk related jobs, is easy to distinguish between those involved in 
processing ( kazzaz ) and those selling the product ( ipekgi or metaksopolis ). In some more 
specialised jobs the same persons seem to be makers and sellers of their stuff, e.g. those 

4 

dealing with headgear, footwear, knives and other tools, ready made food (pastries, j erbet 
and boza drinks). Some others, however, among the town’s professionals are simply 
described as merchants or shopkeepers. Several miscellaneous professions are 
represented by usually no more than a handful of specialists but are illuminating of every- 
day life in the town, such as water-carriers and ice-sellers, carters and carriers, bath 
attendants and masseurs, musicians, dealers in luxurious goods (goldsmiths, jewellers, 
perfumers), town cryers and watchmen 87 . A particularly important occupation was that of 
the sarraf, money changers and primitive bankers with five of them, all Christian, 
recorded in a mahalle-i sarrafan in 1478/79 88 . They were directly involved in the 
operation of the local sultanic mint, which they supplied with precious metal and 
disposable bullion, taking back newly struck coins which they were the first to put into 
circulation 89 . As money changers, they would exchange the bronze coin of every-day use 
to silver ones ( akga ), necessary to people for paying their taxes. As money lenders, they 
were a last resort for the cash needy. The scribes occupied an equally crucial position in 
the context of a highly illiterate society, especially in the composition of official 
documents (acts of property transaction etc.). In the 14 th century, the scribes worked in 
close co-operation with the notarial services of the diocese; two of them, who are known 
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by name, John Phalakros and Theodore Logariastes, are described as taboullarioi 
(notaries) 90 . Scribes appear in the 1 S^-century defiers also, where they are described as 
yazici or katib. 

The professional orientation of the inhabitants of Serres gives enough evidence to 
the strong interaction between the town and the surrounding countryside. Local trading 
and manufacture seem to have been mostly based on goods that were produced in 
adequate quantities in the vicinity (foodstuffs, textile substances, saffron, iron from the 
mines of Siderokastro, Brontou and Trilission, salt from Chrysoupolis). With regard to 
linen and probably cotton too, the countryside seems not to have been producing 
adequate quantities and there is possibility that part of raw material necessary to the 
industry of Serres was imported from elsewhere. Other goods imported from elsewhere 
probably included silk (raw and processed, the growing of silkworms corresponds to a 
very small share of the agricultural production of South-eastern Macedonia), soap, glass, 
metal other than iron. The town’s biggest manufacturing units were all related with the 
processing of rural products; the sources contain records of water mills, oil-presses, 
linseed-presses, a bozahane (where millet was distilled for the production of boza, a 
lightly alcoholic drink) 91 . The water mills of the town, in particular, numbered seven in 
1478/79; five mills were owned by Muslim individuals, namely Hizir Bey, Mehmed son 
of Koyun Yusuf, Ali son of Firuz Bey, Burhan Bey and Hoca Aydin, one was owned by 
the Monastery of Prodromos, another one was a xakif 2 . Some of those mills were mill- 
complexes with more than one millstone; the mill of Prodromos monastery was the 
biggest one with eight. According to the defter records, each mill was taxed at 30 aspers 
per millstone, and the whole revenue assessment on Muslim owned mills amounted to 
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740 aspers (0.49 % of the whole recorded revenue in the town) 93 . The eight-millstone 
water mill of Prodromos monastery was not charged on its own account and there is 
record of the whole revenue it generated for the monastery, 1000 aspers 94 . This 
corresponds to 125 aspers as an approximate output of every millstone. Therefore, the 
levy of 30 aspers per millstone that was imposed on water mills represents about one 
fourth of the mill’s total output. Taking this into account, one can estimate the whole 
income of water mills in the town as about 3960 aspers. 


Late medieval Serres was, in general terms, a self-contained town. The production 


of the surrounding countryside and local manufacture were, more or less, sufficient for its 


continuous existence and development. The influx of products from the vicinity served 


both the nutritional needs of the townsfolk and the demand of raw material by the town’s 


“industry”. Then, manufactured goods were traded back in the countryside. The strong 


inter-dependence between Serres and the surrounding districts becomes the most 


sufficient determinant of the character of the town. Serres certainly belongs to the type of 
“rural town” 95 . This is due not to the number of town dwellers exclusively occupied in 


agriculture, which is insignificant in any case, but to the role played by the town within 


the context of the broader region. The primary function of medieval and early modern 


Serres was to be a local centre, the commercial and artisanal centre of the broader rural 


vicinity 96 . Its growth, prosperity and development depended on the rural production of 


the countryside. Serres can be briefly described as the commercial and manufacturing 
centre in a region of a predominantly agrarian economy. Any other characteristics of 


administration 


secondary. 
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Division of labour and the complexities of urban economic life are reflected in the 
social stratification of the town. In fact, the Byzantines of the later period had a clear 
view of social class, expressed in their distinction between the aristocracy (the 

“archons”), the middle class (the mesof) and the lower class (the “people”), though not 

♦ 

clarified on which grounds. Moreover, this distinction applied only for the townsfolk, 
whereas in the countryside there were only lords and peasants. Since the basic distinction 
of urban people in three classes has been made by the Byzantines themselves, one can 
take the challenge to elaborate this categorisation in terms of social realities. The 
aristocratic upper class of the archom is well defined as consisting of the wealthy 
landowners of the countryside who mostly lived in the towns and had local power 

07 

concentrated in their hands . Yet, it is rather impossible to set a lower limit of property 
and revenue for defining who should have belonged to the local aristocracy and who not. 
Possession of substantial landed wealth is a prerequisite, yet the key issue is power, i.e. 
participation in the local government. Some of the archom of 1 4 th -century Serres, under 
Byzantine and Serbian rule, include Chariton, the protonobelissimos (prior to 1313), 
George Phokopoulos, some members of the local senate reported in 1365, the two 
“Universal Judges” of the Serbian period (Orestes and Demetrios Komnenos 
Eudaimonoioannes), Niketas Pediasemos (1366), Doukas Nestoggos (described as Grand 
Pappias in 1360), a certain Kabasilas (described as Megas Archon in 1377), a certain 
Phakrases (described as Grand Primmikerios), Doukas Koreses, members of the Raoul 
family, such as Alexios Doukas Raoul (described as Grand Domestikos in 1355) and 
Demetrios Palaiologos Raoul 98 . 
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Others who might also have belonged to the upper class of late Byzantine Serres 
include John Margarites, George Troulinos, Manuel Aggelos the patrician. Those were 
wealthy landowners of the countryside but there is no evidence whether they resided in 
Serres or elsewhere. More detailed information exists on the property of Chariton and 
Phokopoulos which demonstrates their urban proprietorship as well as their rural wealth. 
Apart of the considerable size of their rural possessions in the countryside (pieces of 
arable as big as 90 hectares each, vineyards, mills), they owned quite numerous houses 
and workshops inside the town". 

If the provincial aristocracy can be defined more or less easily, this is more 
difficult with the middle class of the late Byzantine town, the mesoi of the Byzantine 
texts. In contrast to the former, those were professionals; people involved in business, in 
particular, have to be included in this group (bankers, merchants, artisans) 100 . A clear 
distinction between the middle and lower class cannot be simply made in accordance to 
the position they occupied in the mode of production. Individual economic standing must 
have been a primary factor in identifying a person as middle and lower class, within the 
vast commercial and artisanal group. Merchants and entrepreneurs were in general terms 
more wealthy than artisans, for they had a much more open field of activity and 
opportunities to expand their business, especially those involved in imports, exports and 
transit trade (e.g. Tomikios Giannitzopoulos a Serrean broker of Ragousan trade in 
1326). Their better economic standing is also evident in lS^-century Serres, as shown by 

the example of Hayreddin Bacdar. The latter, a tax-collector according to his second 

* 

name, probably involved in tax-farming, was able to patronize the building of a mescid in 
the quarter that henceforth received his name 101 . Unlike him, the Muslim tanners of 
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Serres had to act collectively, through their guild, in order to found their own mescid, the 
same as the Christian fiirs-makers who patronized the church of St. George Gounaras (or 
Kiirkguydn) 102 . 

Within the groups of artisans, those specialised in more profitable fields would 
have made part of the late Byzantine middle class, those specialised in less profitable 
ones can be regarded as lower class, together with unskilled labourers, farm workers and 
others occupied in humble professions. The guild organisation of professional groups was 
a reality in late Byzantine and early Ottoman Serres, and the existence of guilds is 
probably reflected in the professional names of several quarters in 1478/79. The guilds of 
the Muslim tanners and Christian furs-makers are known by their pious endowments, as 
mentioned above. More precise information has not survived about the guilds in late 
medieval Serres, but, in general, late Byzantine and early Ottoman guilds were in close 
co-operation with governmental authorities and responsible for controlling employment, 
prices and all professional matters for the common sake of all members 103 . 

An especially important role in local affairs was played by the higher 
ecclesiastical officials, either clerics or lay persons. Those were professionals, in the 
service of the diocese, and for this reason they have to be regarded as middle class 
components. Their particular importance lay in the notarial services they provided and 
their authority in sanctioning all acts of property transaction. In this respect they were a 
real literate elite. They seem to have been wealthy enough, holding a substantial amount 
of rural and urban property. Characteristic examples are given by George Mourmouras, 
the sakellarios of the diocese (a layman in fact), who could afford founding the convent 
of St. George Kryonerites, and by the Disypatoi brothers (deacons), who reportedly 
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owned a rural estate in Bemarous 104 . Their properties probably earned them more than 
their employment in diocese services. 

A major consequence of the Ottoman conquest, in respect of social realities, was 
the extinction of the late Byzantine land-owning aristocracy. The new social formation 
did have its own dlite, military and religious, which enjoyed tax immunities and 
allocations of fiscal revenue, but these were not as wealthy and powerful as the archons 
in late Byzantine society. Christians were indeed included in the Ottoman elite and, in the 
case of provincial towns like Serres, could become particularly influential as 
representatives of the Christian community (as was the case with Manuel Doukas and 
Demetrios Bryennios Laskaris - a timar holder - in the early years of Ottoman rule). Real 
power, however, was in the hands of the representatives of central authority. On the other 
hand, the commercial and artisanal groups of the town remained as before without serious 
changes in their social and economic conditions. In early Ottoman minds there was no 
further distinction of the commercial and artisanal groups in classes, they were all 
regarded as the urban reayat. In practice, individual economic standing differed 
considerably among the townsfolk, and wealthy merchants or entrepreneurs, such as 
Tomikios Giannitzopoulos or Hayreddin Bacdar, could even be richer than many sipahis. 
The most profound case of Serreans involved in highly profitable business was that of 
George Branas and Thomas Kantakouzenos who, together with two other persons, had 
undertaken the exploitation of Serbian mines in 1468 for a return of 8,000,000 aspers 105 . 
The existence of a particularly wealthy group of merchants and businessmen in early 
Ottoman Serres permit us to regard this group as an economic elite existing side by side 
with the military and religious ones. Nevertheless, it should always be bom in mind that 
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all local elite had no real power and authority whatsoever in a period of strong centralistic 
tendencies, as the reign of Mehmed II. 

Zichna 

In contrast to the quite large scholarly production dealing with late medieval 
Serres, Zichna has not been the subject of specialised study by medievalists, which is 
quite obvious since its history is not as elaborate as that of Serres and, moreover, the 
town has not survived the present day. Some special attention has been given to Zichna 
by Nasturel and Beldiceanu, in their brief study of population and ecclesiastical property 
in Serres, Drama and Zichna during the 15 th century, and by Moutsopoulos with concern 
to topographic and archaeological matters 106 . Laying within a close distance to Serres, 
Zichna could only have played a role complementary to the former in the regional 
process of interaction between town and countryside. Moreover, it was a much smaller 
town and the size of its population was modest by all means, as shown by a comparison 
with population figures from other towns of southern Macedonia in 1519 107 . 

The earliest records of Zichna’ s population are contained in the TTD-3, to be 
followed by those of TTD-7. To the best of my knowledge, there is no other surviving 
register of the intermittent period, between 1454/55 and 1478/79, to contain records of 
Zichna. Then, Zichna appears again in registers of the years 1512/13 (BBA/MMD-7) and 
1519 (TTD-70) 108 . According to the earliest surviving register, the taxable population of 
Zichna appears to have consisted in 1454/55 of 32 hane of Muslims, and 401 hane, 20 
mucerred and 145 bive of Christians 109 . To these numbers we have to add four Christian 
hane and 27 mucerred of tax-exempt, so the total numbers become 32 hane, for the 
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Muslims, 405 hane, 47 mucerred and 145 bive, for the Christians, which correspond to an 
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approximate number of 2808 people 110 . As in Serres, the number of Christian bives is 
disproportionately high, which may be explained either by a recent outbreak of epidemic 
or, more likely, by fiscal under-registration. 

In 1478/79, the total number of persons we count is 32 hane and 4 miicerred for 
the Muslims, and 388 hane, 2 miicerred, 127 bive for the Christians. The defter scribe 
gives a slightly different figure for the Christians, 390 hane and 128 bive (he has included 
the two miicerred in his total figure of hane) m . The total number of registered persons 
has to be further amended by adding a separately registered tax-exempt group of 17 
Christian hane and, at the same time, subtracting 22 hane and 2 bive, all Christian, who 
were fiscally registered in Zichna but actually living elsewhere 112 . Therefore, the actual 
number of recorded residents of Zichna in 1478/79 becomes 32 hane and 4 miicerred of 
Muslims and 383 hane, 2 miicerred, 125 bive of Christians, which give an estimated 
population of 180 Muslims and 2407 Christians, a whole number of 2587 people 113 . 

These estimates have to be treated with some caution because the big numbers of 
Christian bive (which, in contrast to Serres, remained high in 1478/79 as well) are not 
certain to represent actual widows. In any case, the number of people in Zichna, Muslims 
and Christians, had more or less remained in the same levels during the 24 years elapsing 
between the two registrations. Moreover, the population of Zichna remained in a state of 
stagnation well into the following century as shown by population estimates based on 
successive registrations: 2808 in 1454/55, 2587 in 1478/79, 2374 in 1512/13, 2997 in 
1519, 2654 later in the 16 th century 114 . 

A basic dissimilarity with Serres can be observed in the overwhelming majority of 
the Christian element of Zichna. In terms of estimated population, the Muslim 
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community amounted to only 6.26 % of the whole in 1454/55 and 6.95 % in 1478/79. 
This situation remained more or less the same in the following century with the Muslims 
of Zichna amounting 8.9 % in 1512/13, 9.2 % in 1519, and 9.0 % later on during the first 

half of the 16 th century. The Muslims never became numerous in Zichna and a first 

% 

explanation to this can be relevant to Ottoman policies. There was indeed an official 
policy to establish a Muslim urban network in the Balkans by either creating new Muslim 
towns (e.g. Yeni^e-Vardar), or transforming pre-existing ones and giving them a strongly 
Muslim character. Nevertheless, this policy was put in practice only in urban centres of 
some importance (e.g. Serres); with small and less important towns the Ottoman 
authorities would not spend energy and funds for promoting Muslim settlement. 

The patterns of settlement in late medieval Zichna. are illuminated to some degree 

t 

by the evidence of TTD-7 while little contribution is made by the Byzantine documents 
of the 14 th century. The defter of 1478/79 is the only one to distinguish the inhabitants of 
Zichna by the quarters where they lived. Presuming the community of Muslims living in 
their own quarter (probably together with the authorities and garrison of the town), 
Christian settlement was arranged in 1 5 more quarters. In the case of Zichna, the pattern 
of mahalle distinction is not so complicated and disparate as for Serres in the same 
register. All but two of the Christian quarters were named after the priest of the local 
parish, e.g. mahalle-i Papa Todor etc. The priests who gave their name to the mahalles 
were equally registered together with the other residents. They were the first to be 
registered in each quarter and are simply referred to as “mezkur” (i.e. “in the mahalle of 
Papa ..., first registered person: the aforementioned”). The same pattern of naming the 
mahalle after the local priest appears too in a lS^-century register of Tirnovo 115 . Two 
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remaining quarters of Zichna did not share the pattern of priest-naming, they are 
described instead by the names Horohosta and Tolos (not to be confused with the 
similarly named village of the vicinity). By the existence of 13 priest-named quarters one 
can deduce an equal number of parish churches (excluding the cathedral church of the 
Taxiarch). Six of those churches are known by name, the ones that were financially 
controlled only by the diocese and paid no taxes to the state 116 . The sources of the 14 th 
century do not give information on parish churches but only on four metochia established 
by the monasteries of St. John, Iberon, Philotheou and Chilandar (all references dating 
from the 1340’s and 1350’s) 117 . 

The medieval topography of Zichna is still far from being explored. A basic 
contribution to this matter has been made by Moutsopoulos who provides a sketch 
reconstruction of the town’s walls and other sites. Zichna lay in steep surface on the 
slopes of a rather tall hill (more than 300 m. height) and was watered by an overflowing 
river (the “ anapotamos of Zichna”) 118 . The walls of the town appear to have had an 
ellipsoid shape with no further distinction between a citadel and the rest of the town 
appearing in the plan of Moutsopoulos. It would not be implausible, however, to suppose 
that an internal wall separated the administrative centre and upper class residences from 
the rest of the town. Moutsopoulos points out at the vestiges of a church, a cistern and 
two fountains within the circumference of the walls. Inside the fortified area too, he 
discovered vestiges of a mosque and a bath, laying in a very close distance to each other. 
This is enough evidence to locate the Muslim quarter inside the walled area. These 
mosque and bath must have been the only ones in the town, since its Muslim community 
never became numerous. The Romanite Jewish community, that existed in Zichna prior 
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to 1453, is described as settled inside Zichna but this is not enough evidence for locating 
their settlement inside the walls or in an extra-mural quarter (especially when bearing in 
mind that the Jews were generally discriminated in Byzantine society and their settlement 
was often separated from the rest of the community) 119 . Concerning the Christian 
population too, the existing information is not enough in order to distinguish their 
settlement between intra and extra-mural. It would be a plausible suggestion, however, to 
regard the 13 priest-named quarters as laying within the walls and the two quarters of 
Horohosta and Tolos as extra-mural suburbs. 

More about the topography and patterns of settlement in medieval and early 
modern Zichna can come to light by a complete archaeological survey, or excavation, for 
unlike Serres the area it occupied is today free of settlement thus available to 
archaeological research. 

Even though closely located to Serres, the kastron of Zichna stood on its own 
right as an urban unit during the 14 th and 15 th centuries. Most Byzantine and early 
Ottoman institutions of urban administration can be encountered there. In the . 14 th 
century, the villages of the vicinity were organised into a katepanikion governed by a 
kephale based on Zichna. There is also record of a kastrophylax, head of the town’s 
garrison, which was occupied in 1321 by Constantine Acheiraites 120 . The bishopric of 
Zichna too, was elevated to the rank of metropolitan diocese by 1328, giving the town a 
status equal to that of Serres in ecclesiastical terms 121 . In the same way as in Serres and 
the other late Byzantine towns, the centrally appointed officials were joined in local 
government by the local aristocracy of rich landowners. The most characteristic example 
of local upper class in Zichna is given by the family of Masgidas, the best known among 
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them John (or Kalojan) Masgidas being present in Zichna in the 1340’s and 1350’s. 
Another notable family of local landowners was that of Acheiraites, with a best known 

* t 

representative in the person of Constantine Acheiraites, who is reported in 1333 bearing 
the titles of sebastos and pansebastos and is, most likely, identical to the one who held 
the post of has trophy lax in 1321 122 . Another local notable was Markos Aggelos who had 
made generous donations to the monastery of Batopedi by 1348 123 . Descendants of the 
Masgidas and Acheiraites families are also encountered in the 15 th century, though their 
social status must have been not so elaborate by then 124 . This group of rich landowners 
was complemented by the ecclesiastical nomenclature of the diocese in the formation of 
the local late Byzantine elite. 

While late medieval Zichna apparently had the basic characteristics which would 
permit 14 th and lS^-century contemporaries to regard it as a proper town (i.e. it housed 
all administrative posts, lay and ecclesiastical, pertaining to a provincial urban centre), it 
is important to examine how real the urban identity of Zichna was, in accordance to the 
fundamental criteria of permanent market activity and division of labour in the sense of 
professional engagement in activities other than agriculture. In this respect, the Byzantine 
documents of the 14 th century offer no evidence of commercial and artisanal activity in 
Zichna. They do contain references to properties and property transactions but are all 
concerned with rural type ones (vineyards, mills), or residential houses at the utmost. No 
records of shops or workshops can be found for 14 th -century Zichna such as those 
existing for Serres. The existence of commercial activity during the 14 th century can only 
be suggested by means of indirect evidence, i.e. by the presence of a local Jewish 
community, since Byzantine Jews are generally known to have been talented in 
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commerce and the crafts and, for this reason, they were massively resettled in Istanbul 
directly after the conquest in part of the Ottoman policy of revitalising the city (including 
those of Serres and Zichna). 

Then, an examination of the economic life of Zichna through the lS^-century 
registers demonstrates in the best way an actual predominance of agriculture in the 
economy of the town . While in Serres, those of the town’s inhabitants who were 
primarily involved in agriculture, especially in cereal production, were very few, the 
situation in Zichna was completely different. The remarkably high amount of fiscal 
revenue associated with cereal production (37.80 % out of the whole output of the has in 
1454/55, 26.01 % in 1478/79) points out to a high proportion of agriculturalists among 
the townsfolk. Viticulture too was in Serres a supplementary activity of persons mainly 
occupied in non-agricultural jobs. In Zichna, however, it was an economic activity of 
principal importance. Vineyards were held by Muslims and Christians and those of the 
latter yielded to the has - grantee of the town (i.e. the Grand Vizier Mehmed Pa§a 
Karamani) much more than any other of his local sources of revenue in 1478/79 (22000 
aspers corresponding to 31.90 % of his whole revenue from Zichna, opposite 1750 
aspers levied from the Muslim owned vineyards). In the same way, vineyards were the 
most profitable source of revenue for the diocese of Zichna and the only kind of property 
held by the monastery of St. John Prodromos in the town . 

After cereal and vine production, the other most profitable sources of fiscal 
revenue were associated with taxation of a poll-tax character, i.e. the ispenqe and the 
niyabet. The defiers, also supply references to several other rural products and activities, 
completing the picture of a “town” where agriculture played the first role in its economy. 
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Local agricultural activity was supported and supplemented by eight water-mills, seven 
among them being owned by individuals and liable to charges by the /zas-grantee, and 
one owned by the diocese and tax-exempt. 

A local market and the pattern of professional occupation outside agriculture 
existed indeed in 1 5 th -century Zichna but only in a very limited extent. The only evidence 
of artisanal activity comes from the defter references to pottery ( keramidlik :) which 
yielded some small amount of revenue to the /zor-grantee as well as to the diocese. 
Moreover, several persons among the Muslim community of the town appear to be 
specialised in the craft of cotton-fluffer ( hallag ). In fact, the Muslims of Zichna do not 
seem to have been primarily agriculturalists, even though they owned vineyards, for there 
is no record of a resm-i kulluk, charge. Any entry of commercial taxation is completely 
absent in the register of 1454/55 and first appears in the one of 1478/79. In any case, the 
output of commercial taxation, niyabet and resm-i 'arus altogether amounted to no more 
than 6500 aspers, a rather insignificant figure when compared to the 17940 aspers (in 
kind) derived from cereal production and 23750 aspers (in cash) derived from vines in 
the same year. 

Under these circumstances, one can easily be tempted to regard Zichna as a big 
village rather than town. Such an opinion, however, is not shared here. Since a local 
market, some artisanal activity and non-agricultural professional occupations, among 
some of the inhabitants, existed indeed, Zichna can be labelled a town, even though in 
marginal terms. In contrast to Serres, however, Zichna was not a self-contained town. 
Local market must have not been capable to absorb the whole of the town’s rural product 
(no question about the product of the nearby villages) and local manufacture would rather 
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not be sufficient in meeting demand. As a result, Zichna had to depend extensively on the 
market and manufacture of Serres in a rather similar wav as the villages of the 


countryside, and become, in this respect, a satellite town of Serres. T his is not surprising 


since two urban centres of an equal role could simply not co-exist in such a close distance 


one to the other and be supported by the same more or less countryside. 



Medieval Chrysoupolis played an indispensable role within the wider region of 


the lower Strymon by becoming the outlet to the sea for the whole region. There is 


enough evidence of imports and exports of goods in this region 127 , thus Chrysoupolis was 
the obvious terminal of maritime transports. Furthermore, by being located exactly at the 


Strymon, Chrysoupolis controlled the entry to that 


navigable by rafts and small boats up to the lake of Achinos. The town’s definition as a 


centre of commercial activity is strongly emphasised by the existence of an imperial 
customs station ( kommerkion ) there, which is recorded for the first time late in the 1 1 th 


century with the occasion of custom immunities first granted to the Venetian merchants 
in that period 128 . An intensive archaeological survey of the area around the Strymmon 
delta shows that medieval Chrysoupolis (a “new town” existing from the 9 th century 
onwards) was a properly fortified settlement, with its walls clearly separating a citadel 
from the lower town, and covering together with its suburbs an area of about 70 
hectares 129 . 


From the 12 th century down to the 14 th Chrysoupolis lost its importance as a 
customs station, since transit-trade in the Byzantine lands passed under the control of 
Italian and Ragousan merchants to whom the Byzantine state had conceded custom 
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immunities. Still, Chrysoupolis lived down to the late 15 th century depending on 
agriculture, on the locally developed salterns, which are recorded for the first time in the 
14 th century, and on the harbouring facilities it offered to merchant and other vessels. 
Harbouring charges were still collected during the 14 th century (the skaliatikon of 
Byzantine documents), if not from Italian merchant ships, at least from local fishing boats 
and those carrying to the Athonite monasteries the product of their estates in the region. 

The history of early Ottoman Chrysoupolis, which survived up to the early years 
of the 16 century and was finally abandoned after being hit by a piratical raid, would 
have been completely obscure, lest the references to it contained in the TTD-7 come to 
light. By 1478/79, Chrysoupolis had seriously declined and what kept it alive were the 
salterns. Instead of a real town it rather was a settlement of saltern workers (described as 
cemaat-i tuzcuyari), 2 hane of Muslims and 76 hane plus 1 0 bive of Christians, joined by 

4 hane of Christian peasants, corresponding to an approximate number of 440 people. 

# 

According to the defter' s information, the saltern workers were liable to a tithe ( ’o§r) on 
their product, which should not be interpreted as an actual tenth of it perhaps they were 
levied at a proportion higher than that. The peasants were liable to the normal charges on 
their product, which included wheat, barley, oats, wine, saffron and fish, and the ispenge. 
Finally, harbouring facilities ( iskele ) were still available in Chrysoupolis and the related 
charge amounted to 600 aspers, a rather modest amount 130 . The defter provides no more 
information on the administration and status of Chrysoupolis and no record of the person 
responsible for collecting the reported charges. From what is generally known about salt 
production in the early Ottoman period, we can deduce that the salterns of Chrysoupolis 
were directly disposed by the central treasury and exploited through tax-farming. The 
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certain contractor who was responsible to collect the dues of salt producers would have to 
collect the levy of the four peasants attached to that community and also the harbour fees. 

In trying to suggest an answer to the question why did Chrysoupolis decline, it is 
logical to relate this question with the historic importance of the settlement and the role it 
played within the economic context of the wider region. As it is already mentioned, 
Chrysoupolis was the maritime outlet, the harbour of the region, thus its main role was to 
serve maritime communication and transport. In any case, Chrysoupolis never reached 
especially high levels of importance as a harbour and cannot be compared with other 
Aegean ports, such as Thessalonica, Almyros, Negreponte, Smyrna, Ayasoluk etc., in this 
respect. It seems that Chrysoupolis had reached the peak of its importance as a harbour 

iL ft* 

during the 11 and the 12 century, when it housed a customs station and Venetian 
merchants operated there. Later on, as the Venetians, Ragusans and other westerners 
concentrated their maritime commercial activity on particular localities, e.g. 
Thessalonica, Almyros, Negreponte for the Venetians, Thessalonica and Arta for the 

Ragusans 131 , Chrysoupolis was unlikely to have been frequented by westerner merchants. 

% 

Therefore, the commercial and maritime importance of Chrysoupolis had already 
declined by the beginning of the 14 th century and things only went worse during the rest 
of the period that concerns us here, until the final abandonment of the settlement early in 
the 1 6 th century. 

Yet, the harbour continued to operate throughout the 14 th , even during the 15 th 
century. During that later period of its history, the port had no importance in the carrying 
out of maritime transit trade. Instead, it was rather used for the export of agricultural 
product from the wider region. As we have seen, in the 14 th century, many estates in this 
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region were owned by persons living elsewhere, who would take the product they 

received in form of rent and carry it to other markets elsewhere, and the same applied 

1 

with the athonite monasteries too . In this respect, it is reasonable to suggest that, 
during the 14 th century, the port of Chrysoupolis mainly served absent landowners to take 
away the rents they received in kind. Moreover, Chrysoupolis still had some importance 
in political terms during the period 1356-1383, when it was one of the strongholds of the 
autonomous rulers of the coastal region of Southeastern Macedonia, the brothers John 
and Alexis. 

With the Ottoman conquest Chrysoupolis lost any political importance it had 
previously, moreover, its economic role further declined as a consequence of the changes 
in the regime of the lands and relative revenues that were introduced by the new masters. 
Within the Ottoman system, there were no longer absent lords and landowners, who 
would need to carry product to distant markets. Most of the //mar-holders and other fiscal 
grantees were locally established, therefore, the product they received in the form of 
tithes did not need to be taken away. At the same time, intra-regional trade was mainly 
served by land-routes, as it did since the previous century already. 

As a consequence of the previously stated developments, Chrysoupolis lost most 
of whatever maritime importance it had retained in the previous century. However, its 
harbour continued to be used and serve some ship during the 1 5 th century as well, as we 
are inform by the record of a harbouring charge from the data of 1478/79. There is proof 
that the harbour was used by ship other than fishing vessels, because the relevant charge 

A* 

(iskele) is recorded separately from that on fishing ( dalyan ), while in all other settlements 
where a harbouring charge is present (i.e. some settlements around the lake of Achinos), 
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it is recorded together with the fishing charge, an evidence that it only concerned fishing 
boats. In any case, the output of the harbouring charge that was effective in Chrysoupolis 
in 1478/79 is very low, 600 aspers only, which indicates that any maritime activity was 

I ^ 

insignificant by then . 

After having lost its main economic role, that of the maritime outlet, Chrysoupolis 
would logically decline, as it actually did according to the explicit evidence of the TTD- 
7. The settlement was kept alive then by the last remaining resource, the salterns, and this 
explains why most of the inhabitants were involved in the production of salt. 
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Conclusion 


The aim of carrying out this study was to approach and expose in a generalized way 
some basic aspects of the history of the particular region, the rather big part of 
Southeastern Macedonia, which was chosen to serve here as the field of a case study. 
These basic aspects are the socioeconomic and the demographic, which were chosen to 
be studied in a, more or less, long term perspective, throughout a period two centuries 
long, that corresponds to the transition from one regime to another. This transition, from 
the late Byzantine to the early Ottoman forms, was accompanied by several changes in 
the socioeconomic structures, however, many aspects within this wider field remained 
unaltered during this period. Therefore, in this study I take into account the aspects of 
continuity and change, throughout this transitional period, and try to approach them in 
their historic process. 

The field of socioeconomic conditions is a vague one. In order to examine it in an 
inclusive and comprehensive way, and adequately expose its basic aspects, I basically 
conceive it as a question of revenue, more precisely, how revenue is generated (the 
productive activities) and how it is distributed (an aspect mainly concerned with the 
several groups in the higher social strata that received revenues generated by the 
producing population, in form of taxes, rents etc.). The demographic aspect is studied in 
its relation to the socioeconomic developments and is mostly concerned with the measure 
of the population. This long-term approach at a regional level results to a lot of details, 
which have been handled by incorporating them in the many tables that illuminate the 
text, the small ones within it, the bigger ones in a separate section at the end. 
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Apparently, this is a comparative study and, as the bulk of data are concentrated in 
two chronically distant periods, the first half of the 14 th century and the middle and 
second half of the 15 th century, the comparisons have to be done, first, in the long term, 
between a period when the region still was under firm Byzantine control and a period 

w 

when the Ottoman forms were crystallized already, second, in a shorter term, the 25-year 
period that separates the two Ottoman registrations and corresponds to the reign of 
Mehmed II. The short term comparison between the data of the two registrations sheds 
light to the developments marking the reign of this influential and controversial sultan 
and contributes to the discussion of important questions relating to the social and political 
history of the early Ottoman state. 

From the beginning of the 14 th century to the early 1340’s, this region was under a 
firm control of the Byzantine emperors. Even though the Byzantine state was 
continuously weakening, centrifugal and decentralizing tendencies in the political sphere 
did not emerge before the period of the civil war of the 1340’s and the following Serbian 
conquests. Nevertheless, the decline of the Byzantine state during the first decades of the 
14 th century is attested by plenty of evidence from this region. That process of decline is 
implicit in the continuous losing of control by the state over property and, generally, 
sources of revenue in favour of individuals and monasteries. It is interesting, that often 
those sources of revenue became private possessions of individuals who previously held 
them as fiscal grants by the state in return of services. The expansion of monastic 
property too is a development of the 14 th century. While very few Athonite monasteries 
held some possessions in this region until the end of the 13 th century, in the course of the 

ft 

following century, most of the monasteries of Mt. Athos established extensive domains 
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there. Equally, the local monastery of St. John Prodromos of Mt. Menoikion, starting 
from a modest background in the 13 th century, when it was founded, gradually developed 
into one of the most prestigious proprietors of the region. The culmination of the 
expansion of private and monastic property was realized after the Serbian conquest 
(between 1343 and 1345), as Stephen Du§an was not interested in extracting revenues 

from the conquered Byzantine lands, he preferred to legitimize his authority instead, and 

* 

his successors, in the semi-independent serbo-byzantine principality of Serres, were too 
weak to establish a firm control over the sources of revenue. 

This was done by the Ottomans, who, after annexing this region in 1382-1383, 
gradually established the state ownership of the land and a firm control over the other 
sources of revenue, which they allocated in form of fiscal grants (with a few exceptions 
of freehold possessions and those of pious endowments). As a result, the late Byzantine 
group of landowning notables vanished. Few exceptions of men who retained some role 
and prominence in local affairs appear during the first years after the conquest, and those 
were the first Christian to be given timars, as it is indicated by the case of Demetrios 
Bryennios Laskaris in Serres. Later on, these lay notables had completely vanished. By 
the middle of the 15 th century, the few Christians who held timars in this region do not 
appear to have had any political role within the Christian community of the region. Such 
a role was retained by the church, therefore, some care was taken about its finances and 
the religious institutions continued holding some elementary pieces of property. Indeed, 
we encounter three Christian religious bodies in this region, which had a privileged status 



monastery of St. John Prodromos at Mt. Menoikion, which were completely free from 
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taxation in 1454/55 (at least from those taxes that are normally recorded in a tahrir 
defter), and the first two continued being so in 1478/79. Moreover, the monks of 
Prodromos were in possession of a timar in 1454/55. However, irrespective of the 
prominent status that many religious institutions retained, their possessions were 
considerably reduced compared to the late Byzantine period. This is best demonstrated by 
the case of the monasteries of Mt. Athos. During the early years after the Ottoman 
conquest, some Athonite monasteries continued to be in control of the villages they held 
in the past, but, sooner or later, they lost them. By the middle of the 15 th century, neither 
village nor peasants were under the control of any of those monasteries. The monasteries 
remained in possession of some pieces of property in those villages, for which we are 
informed by later registers of the 1 6 th century, but, they were normally taxed for them and 
kept them under the provisos of the tasarruf scheme, in a similar way as the peasants did 
with their own assets. 

With respect to the short term comparison, the developments of the 25-year period 
separating the two registrations confirm what is generally known about the policies of 
Mehmed II. By being one of the first Balkan regions to be incorporated in the Ottoman 
state and due to its location between the major cities of the Ottoman dominions, Istanbul 
and Thessalonica, this region was a central land by the middle of the 15 th century already. 
Its strong association with the court was a reality, as it is proved by the big number of its 
members who held timars there (the emir-ahor, janissaries, sons of janissaries, falconers, 
hound-keepers, silahdar etc.). This association was strengthened by 1478/79, 
furthermore, the developments of the period in preceding period underline the 
centralizing policies of Mehmed II and his effort to increase the size and extent the 
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finances of the army. The large fiscal domains (has) that were established over the towns 
were no longer allocated to the local subafis but to members of the court (the domain of 
Serres to the kilar-ba$i, the domain of Zichna to the Grand Vizier), the sultanic domains 
were expanded, villages that were previously controlled by individuals as mtilk were 
transformed into timar , and the number of non-military timars decreased in favour of the 
military ones (in consequence to those developments, the monks of Prodromos lost their 
timar, which was given to two Muslims, most likely soldiers). Moreover, the fiscal output 
was everywhere increased to a considerable degree, even though this did not correspond 
to any significant economic growth. 

The second aspect of this study, the question of how revenue was generated, is 
concerned with the economic structures and activities, as well as with the demographic 
developments. In this field the element of continuity is strong. Under the Byzantine, as 
well as the Ottoman regime, the region had a predominantly rural economy oriented in 
peasant subsistence, with the cultivation of cereals and viticulture being the principal and, 
more or less, uniform economic activities. Everywhere that the alternatives of fishing and 
mining could be realized, even being the principal economic activity in some places, the 
locals resorted to them throughout this two-century long period. The town of Serres 
played the role of the local centre of commerce and industry, by serving the surrounding 
districts and, at the same time owing its development to the production of the 
countryside. The second town of the presently-studied region, Zichna, had a 
complementary role to that of Serres in those fields, while Chrysoupolis, the maritime 
outlet of the region, declined in result, most probably, of a considerable reduction of 
maritime traffic. 
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The period between the mid 14 th and mid 15 th centuries is generally believed as a 
period of crisis and decline, especially on demographic matters. This could not be 
conclusively confirmed by the present study, because of the absence of adequate 
demographic data from the 14 th century. In any case, there are indications of a 
demographic decline in the significant reducing of the population of Radolibos between 
1341 and 1454/55, and, more, in the unstable and precarious demographic situation that is 
apparent in the period between 1454/55 and 1478/79. The disproportionately big numbers 
of widows in Serres, Zichna, and many villages, that appear in the records of 1454/55, 
probably reflect a recent outbreak of an epidemic or a fiscal trick related with preparation 
for stir gun. In fact, the Christian population in the town of Serres was much reduced in 
1478/79 compared with 24 years earlier and this was most likely due to their being 
transferred elsewhere, in a similar way to what had happened with the local Jews by 
1454/55 already. 

With regard to the whole region, the size of the population of the countryside rose to 
some extent, but, this was not a uniform pattern and many villages appear to have had 
their population reduced by 1478/79. Nevertheless, a significant increase marks the 
amounts of tax imposed on the peasants, at disproportionate levels to any rising of the 
population. This development does not reflect economic growth but the enforcement of a 
heavier taxation by the state, as the latter needed to finance its continuous military 
undertakings. There is also some evidence, from the cases of Doxompous and Radolibos, 
that the production of cereals was enhanced in the 1 5 th century, which can be explained 
either as a consequence of economic developments, since the peasants came to a direct 
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possession of the fields of arable, or a result of enforcement by the state, related to the 
needs of the army. 
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Table I 

List of timars in the vilayets, of Serres. Zichna and Kesislik in 1454/55 and 1478/79 


l. 


2 . 


4. 


7. 


8 . 


9. 


10 . 


11 . 


12 . 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


Holder(s) 


£ura serasker 
gulam-i mir 



Turahan son of 
korucu Karaca 


Emir-ahor Mehmed 
Celebi son of 
Mezid Be 


Mustafa son of 
Ismail Beg, kuloglu 


Musa, Ismail and 
Mehmedi sons of 
Ismail Beg 


Mustafa 

doganciba§i son of 
Musa Aga 


Musa son of §ahin, 
gulam-i mir 


Ali son of Osman 


Ali, gulam-i mir 


Mahmud and 
Murad sons of Ali 

Be 


Ahmed son of 
Dellak Yusuf 


Mehmed son of 
Murad and grand- 
son of Mifoklu 


Zagraci Ismail 
gulam-i mir 


Dede Bali son of 
Hamza Aga, emir-i 

sikar 


SQleyman Beg 
9 akir 5 i ba$i, emir-i 

sikar 


Yakub, assistant of 
the kazasker 


Karaca gulam-i mir 

cakirci 


sa son of Osman 



i. Vilavet of Serres (1454/55 


Vi!lage(s) (revenue) 


Kato ivrendi (10473) 
Kravasmun (hisse) (1898) 
Dranova (hisse) (465) 
Murtad (467) 


Topoli^a (1415) 


Zeyli (5821) 


Topolyani (6546) 


Vemar(4735) 
Korlukava (14288) 
Krakya(1318) 


Lazar i Rastani (9275) 
Hristos (5331) 
Makrosilko (525) 
mez. Vodica 


Ayo Yorgi (hisse) 
Skafaros (hisse) 
Kalovertos (hisse) 


Bato (3344) 


Goryani (7007) 


Sokol (5268) 
Viseni (hisse) (1692) 


Mogleni (928) 
Radomisla (Zichna) (898) 
Viseni (hisse) (550) 


Apudiya (7783) 


Dragomirava (3246) 
Dravafijta (hisse) (707) 


Nuska (5567) 
tkseno Cemoglav (2619) 
Servahor (1189) 
Cincos (4398) 

$irpa (2448) 

Iksira Lutro (3 670 


Homondos (6548) 
Urlyako (9527 


Produsni9a(1114) 



emoglav (4585 


Revenue 
in aspers 


13303 


1415 


5821 


6546 


20341 


15131 


5552 



5697 


3344 


7007 


6960 


2376 


7783 


3953 


19891 


16075 


1114 




Fishery (1500) 

20 mulberry and 20 walnut 
trees (415) 

Fishery 050 



Fishery and vineyard (80 


20 mulberry trees and 
20 walnut trees (250) 


Vineyard (15medre= 180) 
1 0 mulberry and walnut 
trees (40 


1 0 walnut trees (100) 

2 mulberry trees (12) 

15 unidentified orchards 
75 


Vineyard (110 medre = 
550) 


Mill (no revenue) 


3 mulberry and 3 walnut 
trees (40 


Vineyard (50' 


188-89 


194-95 


195-96 


1 97-202 



202-206 


206-207 




208-209 


209- 1 0 


210-12 


212-14 


215-16 


216-17 


218-19 



2 1 9-25 


225-28 


229 



230-3 1 
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19. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


34. 


36. 


38. 


40. 


Solak Zaganos 
lam-i mir 


Barak and Yusuf 
sons of Musa Bigali 


Solak §irmerd 


Nikola and 
Kostandin 


Mahmud son of 
Seydi Be 


24. Umur son of Yusuf 


Solak Yusuf 


26. Alison of Mehmedi 

and Barak son of 
Mehmedi 


27. I Umur son of Manol 


Mehmedi son of 
Yusuf 


Timurta? Beg and 
Turali Beg sons of 
Sinan Mihali 


Dogan §eri-piyade 


Korucu Ismail 
kuloglu 


liyas son of Hizir 
lam-i Ali Pasa 


33. Haci Hamza son of 

Sflleyman 


Isa son of Musa 
ulam-i mir 


Doganci Sinkiir son 
of doganci Hamza 


Ali son of Mehmed, 
kuloglu 


Kadi of Serres 



Fustunci Ismail 


Monks of 
Prodromos 
monastery 
(manastir-i 
Margarid 


Hamza and Murad 
son ofKapici 
Behadir, kuloglu 


41. 


Hisar erenleri 


iftlik by Serres (198 


Dim itri^e (4432) 



Veznik (2089) 
Vayni^a (1439) 
Rahova (456) 



Gradista (506) 


Drago§ (3365) 
Turbes (797 


Ezova (10304) 



Kopa$ (hisse) (3494) 


Kopa? (hisse) (5954) 


Frastani (hisse) (2133) 


Pronsik (13862) 


Menlikif (4965) 
Lakko (hisse) (1954 


Lakko (hisse) (9 1 5) 


Kravasmun (hisse) (2636) 
Zuyalo(1387 


Dovi§ta (2824) 



skokos (5760) 


Prilepyani (hisse) (3021) 


Qilugova(4718) 


Ke?i Dumba (2342) 
one village of Nevrokop 
2780 


Moravin 9 a (3448) 


Gome Trli? (3624) 
Megalos Lakkos (1350) 
Monospita (2098) 
Hrisostomos (542) 
Branica (398 


Stuki (2950) 
Kruska (Zichna) (546) 
Mez. Cemoglav ( 1 024) 
Share from the villages of 
the following timar (1450) 


Korin?a (3447) 
One village of Nevroko 


4432 


3984 


2396 


506 


4162 


10304 


4769 


3494 


5954 


2133 


13862 


6919 


915 


4203 


2824 


5760 


3021 


4718 


5122 


3448 


8012 


5970 


8287** 


Vineyard (100 medre = 
500 


22 walnut trees (125) 

6 mulberry trees (80) 
vineyard (5 medre = 50) 

7 trees (escar)(125) 


Vineyard (20) 


2 mills (300) 

6 walnut and almond trees 
25 


2 mills (375) 
15 trees (50) 


Mill (375) 

15 pear trees (50 


1 0 trees (65) 


3 mulberry and 8 walnut 
trees (95 


Half of a mill (400) 


Fishery (1000) 
2 walnut trees (90 


Vineyard (no revenue) 
40 trees (125 


231-32 


232-34 



235 


235-36 



242-43 


243-45 



245-46 


247 


248-49 


249-50 



250-52 


252-54 


255 


Vineyard (30 medre = 300) I 256-57 


258 



259-60 


260-61 



261-62 


262-64 


265 


266-70 



273-76 



299 














































































42. Mehmed son of Ali 

gulam-i Saruca 
Pasa 


43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


(4075) 

Drava^i^ta (hisse) (3068) 
Mez. Eksilo Pigad (275) 
Mez. by the village of 
Midropolid (167) 
Mez. outside Serres (155 


Topoli$a (5217) 


5217 


20 trees (60) 


Mehmed son of 
Seydi 


Ali son of Karaca 
Isa son of Ali 
Timurta$ son of 
Iliyas 


Yamak Cavu 


Nigrita (2071) 

One village of Demirhisar 

1720 


Platni?a(4817) 
Share from the villages of 

timarn.41 (1450) 


3791 


Mill (no revenue) 



[ehmedi (^altusran 


Mehmed son of 
Deli Manol 


Ali and 
Timurta? 

3211 
Isa 3056 


3892 


7634 



Vineyard (250 


Samakov (70) 


11225 


Vituz Sirmerd 


6952 


30 trees (100) 


280-82 




Trli? (hisse) (6389) 
Oksa (hisse) ( 1 245 


vrendi (hisse) (1134) 
Dranova (904) 
Trli? (hisse) (6389) 
Oksa (hisse) (1245) 
Two villages of 
Demirhisar (1553 


Negoslav (46 1 8) 
Avdomal (hisse) (1665) 
Rahovi^a (hisse) (231) 
Kavaklu (438 


*: Timars whose holders had no military obligations. 

**: The whole output of that timar was 11187 aspers , of which its holders retained an amount of 8287, 
after 1450 aspers were given to the holders of timar n. 40 and an equal amount to Isa son of Ali of 
timar n. 44. 


282-83 


284-87 


288-91 


29 1 -95 


Holder(s) 


Hamza and Hizir, 
former dizdar of 
Akfahisar, both of 
them kuloglu 


Bazarlu gulam-i mir 


Solak Karaca 


Kadi of Zichna 


Yusuf son of 
Mahmud gulam-i 

mir 


Hasan rikabdar 
ulam-i mir 


Murad son of K6se 


ii. Vilayet of Zichna (1454/55 


Villages) (revenue) 


Rosile (3748) 


Ramen$i (2 1 87) 
Makori (575) 
mez. Potoyamo 


Klepusna (2627) 
tvrendi (Serres) (hisse) 

(2405) 

Drava 9 i§ta (Serres) (hisse) 

175 


Rahova (3820' 




spancava (3317) 


Asomata (6422) 
Kasri (Kesislik) (4423 


Likovik (6099 



Revenue 
in aspers 


3748 


2762 


5207 


3820 


3317 


10845 


6199 


hassa 


Walnut trees (80) 


4 mills (900) 
walnut trees (100) 


Mill (200) 
Walnut trees (150 


TTD-3 

age 


435-36 


437-38 



438-41 


442-43 


443-44 


444-47 



447-49 


300 









































9. 


10 


Musa, kuloglu 



Musa son of 
Inebegi, kuloglu 


shak culam-i mir 


Murad son of Yarlu 
$ahin, kuloglu 




Ali Serkefli gulam-i 


mir 


12. 

Germiyanh 
Mahmud and 
Inebegi kuloglu 

13.* 

§ahin son of Saruca 

14.* 

Mustafa Beg suba$i 
ofUskudar 

15. 

Umur son of 
Seygeldi, kuloglu 

16. 

Angelos son of 
Prapas 

17. 

Sufi Karaca, gulam- 

imir 

18. 

Zaganos §ahinci 



Ciftlik in Kostimbo 
Kesislik) (100 


Zelihova (hisse) (6326) 
Tolos (hisse) (4422) 


Zelihova (6008’ 


Dra?ova (hisse) (2951) 
Igra^ani (hisse) (399) 
Gomicova (757 


Tolos (hisse) (3779) 
Sarsavani (968) 
Dranova (hisse) (779) 



Libahova and mez. Sestak 

(4824) 


Uglyani (2958) 
Ayo Nikola (526) 


Grizova (4185) 
Igligor/Agrida (hisse) 

1140 


gligor/Agrida (hisse) 

1175 


Lohti§ta (1094) 
mez. Sestak (hisse) (345 


Anastasia (288 1) 
Kalapod (846) 
Igligor/Agrida (hisse) 

1121 



*: Timars whose holders had no military obligations. 


10748 


6008 


4107 


5226 


4824 


3464 


5325 


1175 


1439 


4848 


Walnut trees (25) 
Mill (200 


12 walnut trees (100) 

5 mulberry trees (50) 
vineyard (20) 
walnut and mulberry trees 
(50) 


Vineyard (30) 

8 mulberry trees (50) 
20 walnut trees (150 


Mulberry trees (40) 


Walnut trees (100) 
Mulberry trees (50 



30 walnut and 10 
mulberry trees (160) 

3 walnut and 1 0 cherry 
trees (60 


449-53 



453-54 


455-57 


457-59 


Vineyard (50 medre=250) 468-69 
3 mulberry trees (30) 

17 walnut trees (80) 


2 walnut trees, olive and 
mulberry trees (30) 
Walnut trees (240) 


469-7 1 


47 1 -73 


473-74 


474-75 


Walnut and mulberry trees 476-78 
(80) 

Walnut trees (40) 


478-81 


No. 


2 . 


3. 


4. 


5. 


Holder(s) 



smail gulam-i mir 
serasker 


Asilhan son of 
Pulad 



T urgud son of 
Hasan Beg and 
Yorgi Celnik 


Murad Be 

« 


Ali son of Yusuf 
Ganim 


Aydin Beg 
Germiyanh 


iii. Vilavet of Kesislik 0454/55 


Village(s) (revenue) 


ver (1343) 
Hotoliva (hisse) (3095) 


Qereplyani (1 1983) 
Hotoliva (hisse) (975) 
Kaliyorhor (925 


Anci$ta (14510) 
Vul9i§ta (8458) 



Kocak (3398 


Canos (16509) 


Vitafijta (3976) 
Kosromiya (2792) 
Peri$ova (Zichna) (777) 
One village of Drama 


Revenue 



6238 


13883 


22968 



3398 


16509 


8983 


hassa 


Ferrying station (400) 
Fishery (600) 
Vineyard (40) 

3 walnut trees (35 


2 mills (120) 


Fishery (4000) 
Mill (400 


7 walnut trees (200) 
1 walnut tree (50) 


TTD-3 

age 


339-40 



341-45 


345-50 



351 


352-54 


354-58 


301 
































































13 


14. 


15. 


16. 



Yigan Beg 


The deceased 
Saruca Pasa 


Voyvoda son of 
Dan 


avus Nebi 


Kara Pasmaki, 
gulam-i mir 


12. Tura son of Inebegi, 
feribafi gulam-i mir 


Mehmed Beg son 
ofFiruz Aga’s 
brother 


Mehmed son of 
Haci Matrakli, 
kuloglu 


Turahan, gulam-i 

mir 


Mehmedi son of 
§ahinci Hizir 


17. 

Barak son of 
GtlmG§tt Buga 

18. 

Mehmedi son of 
Yusuf kuloglu of 
Hayreddin Pa§a 

19. 

HGseyn Aga 
Erzincam 

20. 

Yusuf ulufeci 

21. 

Kara Yusuf 

22. 

Mustafa Osman 


SUlevman ulufeci 



(285) 

tvlahista (1153 


izdravik (hisse) (24054) 
Doksobino (13392) 


zdravik (hisse) (1511) 
Keserapoli (718 


Kostimbo (71 18) 
Humniko (6159) 
Hudina(1407) 
mez. Ayo Kiryaki 
mez. Rumi 
mez. Balo Kasri 


Or fan (5996' 


Pravi$ta (7600.5) 
Drahova (1544) 
mez. Lizinfa (Zichna) 

328 


Pravifta (hisse) (2683) 
Dravafifta (Serres) (hisse) 

200 


Koromi$ta (7402) 
Gaydarihor (hisse) (193) 
Ye§ni (1994) 
Patrik (3193) 
mez. tstavros (273) 
Kilisa-i Ayo Nikola (50) 
Ivrana Kasri (275 1) 
Levendo(1330 


Boblani (4524) 



Manoli$a(6105) 


Zavamik(5150) 
Nihori(1980) 
mez. Ayo Yorgi 
Church of Ayo Yorgi and 
Church of Ayo Yani inside 

Serres 


Osika (hisse) (6755) 


Kejani (hisse) (3069) 


Gaydarihor (hisse) (1463) 
Ku?i (Serres) (hisse) (920) 




Drestiniipa (3512) 
Kudelino (Serres) (3168 


Pravi§ta (hisse) (3325) 
Gaydarihor (hisse) (2205 


Prinar (5745 


Dekali§ta (5736) 
Yorgila (7407) 
Midrapolid (Serres) (3556) 
Marmara (hisse) (5900) 
mez. Qengeryano (300) 
mez. Petra (220 


Idomista (hisse) (2738' 


37446 


2229 


14684 


Mukata’a of fishery and 
harbouring charges (5500 


Fishery (600) 


Mill (200) 
Fishery (400) 


5996 


9472.5 


1 mul 


Mill (100) 

Vineyard (50 medre=250) 

Fair ( 1 0) 

Walnut trees (25 


2883 


17186 


15 olive and 12 walnut 
trees (7 ?) 

8 chestnut and 3 walnut 
trees (330) 


6755 


3069 


1 50 chestnut and 20 
walnut trees (170) 


9063 


5530 


5745 


23119 


3 mills (600) 

4 walnut trees (25) 
fishery (4000) 
fishery (600) 
mill (150) 



3771 


Trees ( 1 00 


359-65 


365-66 


367-70 



371-72 


372-75 



375-76 


376-83 


4524 

Mill (137) 

383-85 

6105 

Fishery 

385-87 


200 olive trees (550) 



vineyard (65) 


7130 

10 trees (100) 

387-89 



389-91 


391-92 



393-96 


396-98 


398-99 


400-404 



404-406 



302 







































24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


gulam-i mir 


Ibrahim son of 
Iliyas 


Umur Beg son of 
Hisar Beg 


Mehmed son of 
Hazretgerek 


Kasim son of 
Turahan Beg 


Kasim son of 
Behadir 


Yusuf son of 
Asilhan 


30. Sinan son of Hasan 


zdravik (hisse) (337) 
Zagorife (Drama) (696) 
mez. lelieor 


Radilofo (10758) 


Pravi§ta (hisse) (3317) 


Munuho (8642) 


Likovik (hisse) (582) 
Sotirho (hisse) (1665) 
Komaryani (5390 


Sotirho (hisse) (3427) 


Osika (hisse) (5802.5) 
Metohi (Serres) (1079) 
Ilsani (6729 



*: Timars whose holders had no military obligations. 


2128 


10758 


3317 


8642 


7637 


3427 


13610.5 


Walnut trees (25) 


Walnut and almond trees 
(320) 

Fair (700 


Walnut trees (50) 
Fishery (2000) 
Mill (200 


Fair (650) 


Fishery (250) 
Fair (1400 


Vineyard (no revenue) 
4 trees (50) 


406-408 


408-11 



411-12 


412-14 


414-16 


416 


417-20 


iv. Vilavet of Serres (1478/79 


No. 


2 . 


5. 


8 . 


Holder(s) 



Hasan serasker 


Hizir 



Kadi of Serres 



Kemal Beg, 
Mahmud Beg and 
Ishak Be 


Hizir Qelebi and 
Mehmed Qelebi son 
of Mezid Beg 


Yusuf silahdar 



Ali and Yakub 
Qobran 


Mir-ahor 


Village(s) (revenue) 


Kato ivrendi (36446) 
Kravasmun (hisse) (4132) 
Dranova (hisse) (566) 
Murtad (708) 


Apudiya (11594) 
Dragomirava (6322) 
Dravacista (hisse) (1336) 


One village of Nevrokob 

(3683) 

Keci) Tunba (1998 


Karlukova (29091) 
Vemar (8931) 


Sarmusaklu (27672) 


Ikseno (^emoglav (2656) 
Servahor (1548) 
Cincos (8140) 

§irpa (2487) 
mez. Serlandin 
4 villages of Selanik 

5080 


Gome Trli? (6950) 
Megalos Lakkos (1229) 
Monospita(2501) 
Hrisostomos (398) 
Branifa (505) 
From the monastery of 
Margarid: 500 


Zeyli (8644 


Revenue 
in aspers 


41856 


19252 


5681 



38022 


Walnut and mulberry trees 
(500) 

Fishery (4000 


27672 


19911 


255-60 



260-62 


262-66 


266-70 


270-7 1 



303 





















































12. 


13. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


Davud Beg m ir-i 
miran-i Rumili 


sa Bali and Ismail 

Be 


Ali Beg son of 
Karli 


Musa son of Ali 
Beg 


14. I SQlevman Cobanci 


Adesim Qelebi and 
Kemal Be 



amir 


Doganci Sinktir son 
of doganci Hamza 


Hamid kapinci 


Umur son of 
Behadir 


Mahmud, Davud, 
Isa and Mustafa 


Yah§i Beg 


Resim 


Hamza 


Hamza son of 
Timur 


26. Mehmed son of Ali 

Be 


Mustafa son of 
Israti 


HQseyn 


Yusuf Solak 


Hamza 


iliyas silahdar 


Musa son of §ahin 


Karaefiz Ivlah 


Kopa$ (hisse) (8004) 


Trli? (43265) 


Topolyani (8449) 


Lazar and mezr. Vodeni? 

(11377) 

Hristos and Makrosilko 

9877 


Qemoglav (4140) 
mez. Gradijta (hisse) (952) 
iftlik outside Serres (300) 


Homondos (10298' 


Nuska (6497) 
tksira Lutro (2458 


Prilepyani (4441) 




Topoli 


Stuki (2920) 
Korogonto(1215) 
mez. Mirmilidi§ta (1750) 
mez. Gradista (1502 


Gorin?a (5314) 
Kavaklu (hisse) (3328) 
One village of Kaloyan 

(6475) 

mez. Eksilo Pigad (368) 
mez. by the village of 
Midrapolid (110) 
mez. outside Serres (155 


Nigrita (2855) 

One village of Demirhisar 

3918 


Dovista (hisse) (2571' 


Dimitrise (7654) 

3 villages of Nevrokop 

1377 


Debsani (hisse) (2756’ 


Sokol (73 87) 


Urlyak (1 1230) 


Kravasmun (hisse) (2560) 
Zuyalo(1370 


Menliki? (7956) 
Lakko (hisse) (2205 


Frastani (hisse) (3485) 


Frastani (hisse) (2900) 
mez. Dopalova 


Guligova (6301) 

3 villages of Nevrokop 

3546 


Ayo Yorgi (hisse) (6880) 
Kopac (hisse) ( 1 200) 


Prosnak (hisse) (7618 


43265 


8449 


21254 


5394 



10298 


8955 



4973 


4441 


7462 


7387 


15750 


6773 



2571 


9031 



2756 


7387 


11230 


3930 


10161 


3485 


2900 


9847 


8080 



7618 


Mill (375) 
Pear trees (44 



Vineyard (250) 



Mill (no revenue) 


Mill (no revenue) 


Vineyard (200) 


Vineyard (150) 
Mulberry trees (5) 
Walnut trees (20 


Vineyard (300) 


Mulberry trees (30) 
Walnut trees (20 


27 1 -72 


272-75 


275-76 


276-78 


278-79 


279-80 


280-82 


282 


283 



284 


285-86 


286-89 


290-9 1 



291 


292 



293 


293-94 



294-95 


296 



297-98 


Walnut and mulberry trees 298-99 
270) 


299-300 


300-302 




304 

























































34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


45 


46 


47 


48. 


49. 


(3298) 

and two sipahis of 
Demirhisar (4320 


Mehmed son of 
Yamak Cavu 


Haci Ibrahim 


Labrino 


Mehmed and 


Hflse 




Mahmud son of 
Sidatri 


Mehmed son of 
Yusuf 


Yakub 



sa and Yakub 


liyas son of 
Siileyman 


Yusuf 


§ahini Bazdar, a 
former cakirci 


Ahmed 


Mustafa and Musa 


Demur 




Istarci§ta (10535) 


Goryani (6306) 


Topolifa (1747) 
Prilenvani (hisse) (500 


Negoslav (6786) 
Avdomal (hisse) (4592) 
Ramen? (Zichna) (hisse) 

(816) 

Kavaklu (hisse) (380 




skokos (6149) 


Panic (2217) 
Veznik(1757) 
Rahova (655) 


Oksa (6493) 
Dranova (862) 
Konsava (1926) 

Ayo Dimitri (hisse) (1066) 
One village of Avrethisar 

611 


Drago? (4538) 
Turbes (1816 


Verzani (4791' 


Plotnica (hisse) (5332) 
Share from: Gorin ?a, 
Dravaci§ta, Negoslav, 
mez. Eksilo Pigad (875 


Plotnifa (hisse) (5243) 
Share from: Gorin^a, 
Dravacijta, Negoslav, 
mez. Eksilo Pigad (875 


Prilepunifa (886) 



Lazar (hisse) (1234) 
Pranifko (hisse) (1595) 
Skaftoz (hisse) (1055) 
Stuki (hisse) (442) 
Quligova (hisse) (230) 
PtileDvani (hissel (526 


Mogleni (808) 
Radomisla (Zichna) (hisse) 

(1597) 

Visani (hisse) (550 


Bato (3853' 


10535 


6306 


2247 


12574 


3203 


6149 


4629 


10958 


6354 


4791 


6207 


6118 


886 


5082 


2955 



Vineyard (100) 


Mulberry and walnut trees 
220 ) 


Vineyard (50) 


Trees (50) 


Vineyard (50) 
Walnut trees ( 1 00) 
Mulberry trees (20) 
16 walnut trees (100) 
6 mulberry trees ( 1 2 


304-305 


306 


306-307 


307-309 



309 


310 


310-12 



312-14 


314-15 


315 


315-16 


316-17 


317 


318 


319 


3 1 9-20 



305 









































v. Vilayet of Zichna (1478/79 


2 . 


4. 


5. 


6 . 


7. 


8 . 


9. 


10 . 


12 . 


Holder(s) 


1 . I Mehmed serasker 


Hamza son of 
Ho§kadem 



Hasan son of 
Iliyas Beg 


Musa son of 
Yusuf and Ismail 
son of Balaban 


? and Mehmed 
son of Isa 


sa and Kasim 


Kadi of Zichna 


Hamid son of 
Balaban 


Germiyanli 

Mahmud 



Barak son of 
Zaganos 


11. I Yusuf gulam-i mir 


Sflleyman 


Village(s) (revenue) 


Servani (1002) 
Tolos (hisse) (5029) 
One village of Drama 

1130 


Ramen 9 (hisse) (2341) 
Makori (630) 
mez. Bavorto Potamo (40 


Klepu$na (3827) 
ivrendi (Serres) (hisse) 

(6310) 

Dravafi^ta (Serres) (hisse) 

350 


Rosile (5149) 


Zelihova (hisse) (7375) 
Tolos (hisse) (577 




Zelihova (hisse) (8635 


Rahova (5652 


span 9 a va (4801) 





Libahova (6 1 02) 
Lohti$ta(1921) 
mez. Sestak (500) 


Grizova (7686) 
Ighgor/Agrida (hisse) 

(2238) 


13. 

? and Turgud son 
of Murad, kuloglu 

14. 

Murad son of 


K 6 se Musa 

15. 

Yusuf son of 


§ahin 

16. 

Mehmed 


Anastasia (3579) 
Kalapod ( 1 4 1 1 ) 
Ighgor/Agrida (hisse) 

1694 


Dracova (hisse) (2697) 
lgra 9 ani (hisse) (527) 
Gomicova (1350) 


Likovik (8440) 
Nisi (Ke§i$lik) (3039) 
Qiftlik in Kostimbo 
Kesislik) (200 


Ugli$ani (3197) 

Ayo Nikola (300) 
Two villages of Bogdanos 

3030 


Revenue 
in aspers 


7161 


3011 


10487 


5149 


13152 


8635 


5652 


4801 


8523 



13719 


9924 


6684 


4574 


11679 


6527 



23035 


Hassa 


Walnut, mulberry and 
pear trees (70) 
Vineyard (20) 


2 mills (900) 
Walnut trees ( 1 00) 



Walnut trees (50) 


Walnut trees (50) 
Mill (300 



Mulberry and walnut 
trees ( 100 ) 

Mulberry and walnut 
trees ( 1 00 


Walnut and mulberry 

trees 


Vineyard (30) 
Walnut trees (105) 
Mulberry trees (5) 
Vineyard (30) 
Mulberry trees (1 5 


Walnut and mulberry 
trees (50) 

Walnut trees (40) 
Mulberry trees (20 


Fishery (50) 
Fair (100) 
7 (100) 


Olive and mulberry trees 
(50) 

Walnut trees (240) 


Fishery (700) 
Fair ( 1 400) 


TTD-7 

age 


123-25 


125-26 


1 26-29 


129-30 


131-32 


133 


134-35 


135-36 


136-38 


138-40 


140-42 


142-44 



144-45 


146-48 


148-50 


150-52 


306 
















































10 . 


11 . 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


Murad KOfiik 


Hamza Haci 
serasker 



Solak Mustafa 




liyas son of Ali 




Mahmud 


Yusuf yayaba§i 




Hasan Mehmed 
sarabdar 


Isa son of Pa$a 


Yigit 



Karaca 


Davud 



1 i vas za 


12. I Karagdz gulam-i 


mir 



brahim 


Mehmed son of 
Mahmud and 
Mahmud son of 
Osman 


Hizir son of 
Turahan 


Hizir son of 
Mehmed 


Hamza Sirali 


Aydin Qenger 


Ali silahdar 


Village(s) (revenue) 


Mitrapolid (Serres) (7052) 
mez. (^engeryano (1520) 
mez. Petra (800) 


lveras (5903) 
Hotolivo (2966) 


Munuho (15293) 


Prinar (7525) 


Or fan (5087 


Radilofo (15226) 



Boblyani (7487) 


Nuska (Serres) (hisse) 

(4510) 

Kocak (3440 


ildomijta (hisse) (2219) 
Izdravik (hisse) (350) 
Pravijta (hisse) (2969) 
mez. telieor (hisse) (200 



Osika (hisse) (9550 


Manolifa (4021) 


Pravi§ta (hisse) (3436) 
Drava 9 i?ta (Serres) (hisse) 

300 


zdravik (hisse) (27505) 



Levendo (400) 
Gaydarihor (hisse) (435) 
Mill in mez. tstavros: 15 


Qereplyani (13962) 


Gostombo (12978) 
Humniko (9863) 
mez. Ayo Yorgi 
mez. Balo Kasri 
Hudina(1337 


il?ani (7282) 
Metohi (Serres) (2101 


Drejtinifa (4852) 
Gaydarihor (hisse) (3280 


Revenue in 

aspers 


9372 


8869 


15293 


7525 


5087 


15526 


7487 


7950 


24178 


9383 


13376 


Hassa 


Fishery and harbouring 
charges (600) 


Vineyard ( 1 00) 
Fishery (600) 
Ferrying station (400) 
Walnut trees (40 


Fishery (5000) 
Walnut trees (70) 

Mill 


Fishery (300) 

? (50) 

Mulberry trees (30 


1 mul 


235 


tree 


Fair (800) 
Walnut trees (100) 
Almond trees (100 


Mill (no revenue) 


Vineyard (no revenue) 


Mill (200) 
Pear trees (20) 
Vineyard (50) 


Mulberry trees (30) 



TTD-7 




163-64 



1 64-65 


166 


167 


168 


168-70 


1 70-7 1 


171-73 


173-75 


175-77 


1 77-78 


1 78-79 



185-88 


1 88-90 



1 90-92 
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20. 

Tespine Hatun 
(Mara Brankovi$) 

21. 

Asilhan son of 
Pulad 




23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


Yusuf son of 
Mahmud 


Kabu Pa$ay 


§irmerd Solak 


28. 

Salikas Yusuf and 
Ali son of 
Mehmed 

29. 

Ahmed 

30. 

Mehmed son of 
Dogan 

31. 

Ali 

32. 

Behadir son of 
Kasim 


Ku?i (Serres) (521) 
Kudelino (Serres) (4723 


Doksobino (18517) 


Koromijta (hisse) (9596) 





Zavamik (5738) 
Nihori (2313) 

mez. Ayo Yorgi (Serres) 

( 100 ) 

mez. Baryakos 
Church of Ayo Yorgi in 
Serres (50) 

Church of Ayo Yanis in 
Serres: 2 mills (60) and 
vineyard 

Izdravik (hisse) (2367) 
Kesarapoli (1587) 
Villages of Langada 
6713 


Pravi§ta (hisse) (11613) 
Dranova (Zichna) (227 1 ] 
mez. Lapanko 


Vulcista (11889' 


Dekalista (8500' 


Yorgi la (8194) 
Gaydarihor (hisse) (3301 


Vita?i§ta (2598) 
Kostorombo (3598) 
Peri§ova (Zichna) (961) 
Ivlahijta (1595) 
One village of Drama 

405 


Pravi§ta (hisse) (1860) 
One village of Kaloyan 

3676 


Canos (17839) 


Marmara (hisse) (5750) 



Patrik (3757) 
tvrana Kasri (hisse) (4356 


Likovik (hisse) (1064) 
Sotirho (hisse) (2331) 
Komaryani (5876 


18517 


9596 


Fishery (7000) 


Walnut trees (50) 


18928 


13884 


Mill (100) 
Walnut trees (5) 
Vineyard 


11889 


8500 


11495 


9157 


5536 


17839 


Fishery (250) 
Mill (400 


5750 


8113 


9271 


Chestnut and walnut 
trees (300 


Fair (600) 


1 92-94 


194-95 



195-99 


1 99-20 1 



201-203 


203-204 


204-205 


205-208 


208-209 


210 



211 


211-12 


212-14 
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Table II 


Properties and sources of revenue of the main religious foundations of Southeastern 

Macedonia 

Properties and sources of revenue of the diocese of Serres 


in 1454/55 
TTD-3. 1 8: 

fc 

3 vineyards; 

13 mulberry-trees; 

4 vegetable-gardens, 
revenue: 400 aspers ; 

4) 7 pieces of land (tarla 
village of Drevi§ani, 
total surface: 4 donum 
hectares); 

4 donum 


(0.37 


land (0.37 
hectares) in the village of 
Goryani, and 3 walnut-trees; 

3 vineyards in the village of 
Drevi$ani, revenue: 30 

aspers ; 

Church of Duhi: 10 olive- 
trees, 6 fig-trees, 1 walnut- 

Ihsratko 

(Archistrategos?) : 10 olive- 
trees, 1 walnut-tree, 1 

shops inside Serres, 
revenue: 140 aspers; 

10) Revenue of 300 aspers from 
mukata < a inside Serres; 

Total recorded revenue: 

870 aspers 


In 1478/79 
TTD-7, 246 

Iwmwm , ■ ■ ■ . ■ .1 

shops inside Serres, 
revenue: 300 aspers; 

6 vegetable-gardens, 
revenue: 1700 aspers; 

Another vegetable-garden, 
revenue: 500 aspers; 

4) 13 mulberry-trees, 
revenue: 150 aspers; 

Church of Duhi: 50 olive- 
trees, revenue: 150 aspers; 
Church of Israti: 6 olive- 
trees, revenue: 200 aspers, 1 
walnut-tree, revenue: 5 

aspers , 6 fig-trees, revenue: 
1 0 aspers; 

In the village of Monospita: 
4 walnut-trees, revenue: 20 
aspers; 

In the village of Lakos: 4 
vineyards, revenue: 1 00 

aspers (by hiring them out), 
20 walnut-trees, revenue: 
1 00 aspers; 

In the village of Drevijani : 

100 


15 vineyards, revenue: 
aspers (by hiring them out); 
10) In the village of Prepredova 

: vineyard, revenue: 600 


aspers; 

11) Vineyard in the 


qiftlik 


In the early 1 6 th century 
Balta, Les vakifs , 236 

3 shops inside Serres, 
revenue: 300 aspers; 

6vegetable-gardens 
inside Sores, revenue: 1700 
aspers; 

3) Another vegetable-garden, 
revenue: 500 aspers; 

1 8 mulberry-trees, 
revenue: 150 aspers; 

7 other mulberry-trees, 
revenue: 30 aspers; 

Church of Israti: 18 

mulberry-trees, revenue: 200 
aspers; 

4 walnut-trees in the village 
of Monospita, revenue: 20 
aspers; 

4 vineyards, revenue: 
aspers (by hiring them out); 
20 olive-trees in the village 
of Lakos, revenue: 100 

aspers; 

8 pieces of arable land, 
revenue: 300 aspers; 

11) 25 pieces of vineyard in the 

village of Drevi§ani, 
revenue: 100 aspers (by 

hiring them out); 

12) Vineyard in the village of 
Borova, fallow; 


Hamza Bey, revenue: 600 13) Vineyard in the village of 
aspers; Velfo, revenue: 100 aspers; 

12) 8 pieces of arable land 14) Vineyard in the qiftlik 

(tarla), revenue: 1 00 aspers; Hamza Bey, fallow; 

13) Vineyard in the village of 15) Church of Duhi : 15 olive- 
Vel$o, revenue: 800 aspers; 


Total revenue: 5435 aspers 


trees, revenue: 150 aspers; 
Total revenue: 3750 aspers 


Properties and sources of revenue of the diocese of Zichna 


in 1454/55 


1) Vineyard, 
revenue: 1000 aspers; 

2) 30 olive-trees, 
revenue: 200 as < 


in 1478/79 


1) Vineyard, 
Revenue: 1000 aspers; 

2) 30 olive-trees, 
revenue: 200 




3) Water-mill, 
revenue: 225 asters; 


3) Water-mill, 
Revenue: 250 aspers ; 


4) Share from a tax on pottery- 4) Share from a tax on pottery- 


production {resm-i kiremidlik) : 
140 aspers ; 

5) Church of Ayo Dimitri, 
revenue: 20 aspers ; 

6) Church of Aya Marina, 
revenue: 60 aspers ; 

7) Church of Aya Tre, 
revenue: 1 0 aspers ; 

8) Church of Ayo Kostadin, 
revenue: 20 aspers; 

Total revenue : 1675 aspers 


production 


{resm-i 


kiremidlik ) : 200 aspers; 

5) Church of Ayo Dimitri, 
Revenue: 30 aspers; 

6) Church of Aya Marina, 
Revenue: 70 aspers; 

7) Church of Ayo Yorgi; 

8) Church of Avo Kost 


8) Church of Ayo Kostadin, 
revenue: 50 aspers; 

9) Church of Lasko, revenue 
from a locally held fair : 40 
aspers; 

Total revenue : 1870 aspers 


and sources of revenue of the monastery of St. John 


(Manastir-i Margarid ) 


In 1454/55 


TTD 


1) Timar consisting of the 
villages of Gome Trli 9 , 
Megalos Lakos, Monospita, 
Hrisostomos and Branca, 
total tax-paying units: 120 
hane , 23 miicerred and 43 
hive. Revenue: 8022 aspers; 
Water-mill inside Serres, 


2 ) 


In 1478/79 
TTD-7, 270 


of the 1 1) Water-mill in Serres, 


revenue: 1000 aspers; 

2) 3 vegetable-gardens 


in 2) 


Serres, revenue: 300 aspers; 

3) 6 vineyards in Zichna, 
revenue: 1800 aspers; 

4) Bezirhane , out of use. 


revenue: 1600 aspers; 

3) 3 vegetable-gardens, 
revenue: 200 aspers; 

4) 6 vineyards in the t 


500 aspers levied by the sipahi of 
Gome Trli 9 ), net profit 2600 
aspers . 


town 


5) 


Zichna, yield: 1 100 medre of 
product. 


processing 


{bezirhane\ revenue: 


refinery 
e: 300 


6 ) 


aspers; 

Revenue 


from 


saffron- 


production : 50 aspers; 

Total revenue : 1100 medre of 
wine and 10172 aspers . 


In the early 16 century 
Balta, Les Vakifs , 235 


1) Water-mill in Serres, 
revenue: 1200 aspers; 

2) 3 vegetable-gardens 


m 


Serres, Total revenue : 3100 aspers (less 4) 


5) 


Serres, revenue: 460 aspers; 

3) Vineyards in Zichna, 6 
donum (0.56 hectares), 
revenue: 1 800 aspers; 

4) 5 vineyards in the village of 
Monospita, revenue: 3750 
aspers; 

5) Olive-trees in the vicinity of 

the monastery {bagged 
zeytrn muttasil-i manastir-I 
mezkur), revenue: 1100 

aspers; 

6) 325 buffalo; 

7) 800 milk-cows; 

Total revenue: 8310 aspers (less 

500 aspers levied by the sipahi of 

Gome Trli?), net profit 7810 

aspers . 
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Table III 


Population estimates of several Balkan cities and towns in the 15 th century 


City 

Christians 

Muslims 

Jews Others Total 

Serres (1478/79) 

1716 

3454 

5170 



Istanbul (1477) 

15755 

44755 

8235 5270 88818 

Galata (1477) 

3108 

2942 

2068 8118 

Thessalonica (1478/79) 

6196 

4975 

11171 

Skopje (c. 1455-60) 

1780 

3031 

4811 

Bitola (1469) 

971 

1623 

2594 

Vele§ (1460) 

1202 

49 

1251 

Kastoria (1477) 

4935 

121 

5056 

Tirnovo (mid 15 th c.) 

2155 

726 

I 

1 

2881 

Nikopol (mid 15 th c.) 

4225 

1694 

5919 

Trikala (1454/55) 

1343 

1410 

2753 

Larissa (1454/55) 

400 

1992 

2392 

Phanarion (1454/55) 

1988 

831 

2819 

Chalkis (c. 1470) 

2500 


2500 

Thebes (1466) 

3116 


3116 

Corinth (c. 1461) 

2065 


2065 


Note : The entry of “others” includes West Europeans, Armenians, Karamanh Greeks 
and Armenians (Turkish speakers), Kaffans and Gypsies. In the case of Istanbul, 
where the published data consist of hane figures only, the estimated number of each 
different group is obtained by multiplying the number of hane by five. Then all 
separate estimates are added and the final outcome (74015) is subjected to an increase 
by 20 % to give the final figure of 88818. In all other towns, the separate group 
estimates are subjected to an increase by 10 % for the Muslims and 5 % for the others 
before the final addition. 

For Istanbul and Galata: cf. Inalcik, Istanbul: EP, IV, 238. For Thessalonica: cf. 
Lowry, Selanit. in Lowry, Defterology, 68-69, 88. For the towns of western 
Macedonia: cf. Todorov, Balkan City, 64. For the Bulgarian towns: cf. Turski Izvori 
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II, 160-61, 164-65. For the towns of Thessaly: cf. Beldiceanu-Nasturel, La Thessalie : 
Byzantion, 53 (1983), 121-23. For Thebes: cf. Balta, “Rural and Urban Population in 
the Sancak of Euripos in the early 16 th century”: in Balta, Problemes et approches, 48. 
For Chalkis: cf. G. Rizzardo, La Pressa dei Negroponte fatta dei Turchi ai Veneziani 
nel MCCCCLXX, ed. E.A. Cicogna, Venice 1884, 24 f. Cited in P. Topping, “Latins 
on Lemnos before and after 1453”: in Bryer-Lowry, Continuity and Change, 234. For 
Corinth: cf. Beldiceanu and Beldiceanu-Steinherr, Moree : SOF, 39 (1980), 41. 
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Table IVa 


Towns of Southern Macedonia according to the records of TTD-70 (1519) 


Siroz 


Nevrekob 


Sidrekapsi 


Selanik 


Yeni$e-Vardar 


Karaferiye 


Serfiye 


Kesriye 


Hurpiste 


Bihliste 


Christians 



H 


153 


61 


419 


545 


205 


319 


305 


25 


578 


646 


732 


73 


94 


M 


33 


2 


73 


45 


27 


26 


31 


1087 55 


31 


B 


56 


10 


141 


33 


69 


37 




107 126 


144 164 




Muslims 


Jews 


H 


116 


22 


46 


M 


H 


M 


108 684 303 


54 


59 


122 


167 


62 


33 


67 


12 


300 1374 282 3143 930 


13 




793 


138 246 231 




49 


67 


66 


10 


Revenue 





51374 


4736 


56928 


100397 


27625 


51509 




3506762 


12061 


49822 


96606 


83713 


73888 


16509 


Note: H: bane M: mucerred B: bive. The amounts of fiscal revenue are given in asper. 
These records are also reproduced in Tayyib M. Gokbilgin, “Kanunl Sultan SUleyman 
Devri Ba§larmda Rumeli Eyaleti, Livalari, §ehir ve Kasabalari”, Belleten, 20 (1956), 
247-94, and Stojanoski, Gradovite, 62-69. In some cases, Gokbilgin does not provide the 
numbers of mucerred and bive. 
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Table IVb 

Population estimates of the towns recorded in TTD-70 0519 


Town 

Christians 

Muslims 1 

Jews 

Total 1 

Drama 

1014 

719 


1733 

Kavala 

354 

110 


464 

Zihne 

2721 

276 


2997 

Siroz 

3249 

4095 

345 

7689 

Demirhisar 

1209 

707 


1916 

Nevrekob 

1919 

992 


2911 

Sidrekapsi 

1750 

354 


2104 

Selanik 

6710 

7867 

17477 

32054 

Avrathisar 

192 

75 

% 

267 

Yenige-Vardar 

131 

4674 

126 

4931 

Karaferiye 

3955 

1329 


5284 

Serfife 

3901 

309 

• 

4210 

Kesturiye 

4511 

414 


4925 

Hurpiste 

411 

375 


786 

Bihliste 

525 

61 


586 


314 


















































Table V 


The quarters of Serres as thev a 


•HE 


ar in TTD-7n 478/79 


i. Muslim Quarters 


miicerred 


Mahalle name 

Hane 

1. Cami 

16 

2. Evrenos Beg 

15 

3. Darbhane 

23 

(Cemaat-i darbhane ustadlari) 

14 

(Cemaat-i darbhane isfileri) 

20 

4. Hara99i 

17 

5. Debbaglar 

19 

6. Mescid-i Kara Hamza 

14 

7. Eslime Hatun 

28 

8. Debbag Murad 

18 

9. Hakim Davud 

35 

10. Mescid -i Koyun Yusuf 

37 

1 1 . Haci Kurd 

22 

12. Salih Fakih 

31 

13. Bedreddin Beg 

20 

14. Suleyman Beg 

39 

15. Casnigir 

18 

16. Ismail Beg 

15 

17. BurhanBeg 

14 

18. Mescid-i Ayse Hatun ve 

9 

Dogan Beg 


19. Dogan Beg 

18 

20. Koca Hatib 

33 

2 1 . T atar Hatun 

35 

22. Haci Ali 

17 

23. Hayreddin Bacdar 

24 





bive 

















































Defter pages 


220 


220 


220 


221 


221 


221 


22 1 -22 


222 


223 


222-223 


223 


223-24 


224 


224-25 


225 


225 


226 


226 


226 


226 


227 


227 


227-28 


228 
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Mahalle name 

hane 

1 . Sarrafan 

5 

2. §emmayan 

2 

3. Hova?ik 

9 

4. Metaksopoli 

11 

5. Kir Dimitri 

3 

6. Kurkfiiyan 

8 

7. Haddadan 

4 

8. Yagciyan 

4 

9. Bakkalan 

6 

10. Ayvat 

3 

1 1 . Hayyatan 

10 

12. Qulahan 

3 

13. Semerciyan 

6 

14. £angar 

9 

15. Sabuncuyan 

5 

16. Zergeran 

2 

17. Papas lar 

7 

1 8. Ashhan Pa§a 

13 

19. Kasim ^elebi 

16 

20. Selaniklu Hasan 

5 

2 1 . Mahi-i Gebran 

7 

22. Urganciyan 

6 

23. Kassaban 

14 

24. Haci ibrahim 

11 

25. Fuzlullah 

16 


mucerred 
















































10 



229 


229 


229-30 


230 


230 


230 


230 


230 


230 


231 


231 


231 


231 


231 


231 


231 


232 


232 


232 


232 


232 


233 


233 


233 
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26. Papuffular 

2 

27. Ayo Vasil 

2 

28. Bumos 

4 

29. Bostancilar 

4 

30. Haci Mehmed 

4 

31. KocaKadi 

14 

32. Kadi-i Izmir 

1 

33. Papasan-i diger 

8 

34. £6lmek9iyan 

4 

35. Degirmenciyan 

7 

36. Ayo Nikola 

4 

37. Mehmed §ah al Kadi 

13 

38. Kerbanan (Karvana) 

2 

39. Ayo Dimitri 

4 

40. Nalband 

4 

41. §ahimEfendi 

6 

42. Ahmed 

• 

1 

43. Yazici Ibrahim 

6 

44. Hamza Bali 

4 

45. Liokali 

1 

46. Anandyoti 


47. Ismail Beg 

4 


Note: A similar list is given in Balta, Les 



akifs, 257-60. 
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Table VI 

Revenue generated in Serres in 1454/55 and 1478/79 

i. 1454/55 


Source 

Amount 
( in aspers) 

Recipient 

Tax on commercial transactions (part) 

15000 (20.27 %) 

//as-grantee 

Niyabet 

\ 

17400 (23.51 %) 

//os-grantee 

Monopoliye 

12300(16.62%) 

//as-grantee 

Charge on horse pasturage 

2000 (2.70 %) 

//as-grantee 

Orchards (hasa) 

75 (0. 1 0 %) 

//os-grantee 

Impose on cereals (in kind) and gardens 

415(0.56%) 

//os-grantee 

Ispenqe 

13628 (18.41 %) 

//a?-grantee 

Cizye (part) 

7200 (9.73 %) 

Grand Mosque 

Vineyards, orchards, shop leases 

870(1.17%) 

Diocese 

Mill 

1 600 (2. 1 6 %) 

Prodromos monastery 

Three vegetable gardens 

200 (0.27 %) 

Prodromos monastery 

Linseed press ( bezirhane ) 

300 (0.40 %) 

Prodromos monastery 

Charge on vineyards of kepezciydn 

3000 (4.05 %) 

Mulk-ovmer in nahiye 
ofKaladendra 

Total 

73988 



ii. 1478/79 


Source 

Amount 
( in aspers) 

Recipient 

Tax on commercial transactions (part) 

60000 (39.90 %) 

Sultan 

Tax on commercial transactions (part), 
niyabet, impose on olive-trees, bozahane 

32000 (21.28%) 

/fas-grantee 

Monopoliye 

17000(11.30%) 

//as-grantee 

Charge on horse pasturage 

5500 (3.65 %) 

//os-grantee 

Impose on vineyards 

2200(1.46%) 

//as-grantee 

Impose on mulberries 

200 (0.13 %) 

//ns-grantee 

Toll on herds ( resm-i agil) 

1 00 (0.06 %) 

//os-grantee 

Tax on land-leases 

240 (0. 1 5 %) 

Has- grantee 
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Impose on six privately owned mills 

740 (0.49 %) 

Has- grantee 

Impose on gardens 

50 (0.03 %) 

//ay-grantee 

Impose on cereal production (in kind) 

1800(1.19%) 

Has- grantee 

Ispenge 

7209 (4.79 %) 

Has - grantee 

Shop leases 

% 

300 (0.19 %) 

Diocese 

Gardens 

S 

2200 (1.46 %) 

Diocese 

Orchards 

5 1 5 (0.34 %) 

Diocese 

Vineyards 

1200 (0.79 %) 

Diocese 

Mill 

1 000 (0.66 %) 

Prodromos monastery 

Gardens 

300 (0.19%) 

Prodromos monastery 

Five shops 

6300 (4.18 %) 

Imaret of Evrenos 

V ineyard 

3 00 (0. 1 9 %) 

imaret of Evrenos 

Ba§hane 

2880(1.91 %) 

Grand Mosque 

Five shops 

720 (0.47 %) 

Grand Mosque 

Cizye (part) 

7200 (4.78 %) 

Grand Mosque 

i 

1 2 shops 

420 (0.27 %) 

Mosque of Ismail Beg 

Total 

150374 
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Occupation 


1454/55 


1478/79 

Mus I Chr I total 





ahenger 

blacksmith 

ar abaci 

carter 

a$<?i 

cook, chef 

attar 

perfumer 

bacdar 

market-tax collector 

bakkal 

grocer 

ba§mak9i 

shoe/slipper maker 

bazirgan 

merchant 

bi9ak9i 

knife maker/seller 

bostanci 

gardener 

boyaci 

dyer 

bozaci 

seller of boza drink 

borek 9 i 

pastry maker/seller 

buzcu 

ice seller 

culah 

weaver 

?enger 

cobbler 

9 er ?i 

peddler 

9ikrik9i 

lathe operator 

9irak9i 

dealer in candlesticks 

9 ilingir 

locksmith 

9 izmeci 

boot maker/seller 

9 opan 

shepherd 

9olmek9i 

potter 

9orek9i 

maker/seller of cakes 

darbhane i§ 9 ileri 

workers in the mint 

darbhane ustadlari 

supervisors in the mint 


Mus Chr total 



2 


2 


2 


4 


12 


2 





































17 


2 


2 















2 


2 




2 








7 



9 






16 





2 







6 





4 












4 











2 


2 


14 


2 






4 












12 


9 







2 





16 





4 


2 
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karvana 


kassab 


katib 


kavaf 


kazanci 


k 


kesaci 


kef§ger 


kepek-pez 


kepezci 


kethuda 


kettani 


kinci 


kisa??! 


kire99i 


ku§ak9i 


kuyumcu 


kulah-duz 


kiirk9u 


lokmaci 


mehter 


mikremci 


muytab (mutaf) 


muezzin 


muze-duz 


nalband 


nemetger 


oda-ba§i 


papu99u 


palan-duz 


inn keaper 


butcher 


scribe 


cheap shoe maker 


kettle maker/seller 


silk manufacturer 


carpet - map maker 


shoemaker 


bran cook 


veil maker/seller 


steward 


dealer in linen 


Maker of seeth 


seller of pincers 


lime burner 


belt maker/seller 


jeweller 


hat, cap maker/seller 


furs maker/seller 


lokma - desert maker 


chamberlain (used for 


the night-watchmen 


handkerchief maker 


maker of woollens 


prayer caller 


boot maker/seller 


blacksmith 




blanket maker/seller 


inn keeper 


Shoe, slipper maker 


maker of pack-saddles 
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paluzeci 


pudding maker 


papas 


sabunu 


saka 


samsaci 


sarra? 


sarraf 


sekkaki 


semerci 


sirfaci 


skembeci 


priest 


soap seller 


water carrier 


maker of samsa 


leather manufacturer 


mo ney changer 


comer 


saddler 


glass, crystal seller 


somuncu 


sumazen 


$emma 


§erbet?i 


§im§irger 


tacir 


skembe cook 


weigher, seller 
weights 


player of zurna 


candle maker/seller 


seller of §erbet-<hwk 


sword maker/seller 


merchant 


takyeci (takya-duz) scalp-cap maker/seller 


teva§9i 



tirgir 


tuzcu 


urganci 


uskufcu 


yagci 


yazici 


yuvaci 


zerger 


arrow maker/seller 


salt seller 


rope maker/seller 


cap maker/seller 


dealer in oil 


scribe 



goldsmith 
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Table VIII 


Sources of revenue and recipients in lS^-centurv Zichna 


i. 1454/55 


Source of revenue 


Amount (in aspen ) 


Recipient 


Percentage out of 
recipient’s total 


TTD-3 page 


Niyabet 


5000 


//os-grantee 


15.10% 


422 


Cereal production 


12512 


//as-grantee 


37.80 % 


431 


Legumes 


660 


Flax, cotton, saffron 


518 


//as-grantee 


//as-grantee 


1 .99 % 


1.56% 


431 


431 


Vegetable gardens 


218 


//as-grantee 


0.65 % 


431 


Orchard gardens 


267 


//os-grantee 


0.80 % 


431 


Beehives 


Pottery 


220 


80 


//as-grantee 


//as-grantee 


0.66 % 


0.24 % 


431 


431 


Vineyards 


Swine 


2000 


204 


//as-grantee 


//as-grantee 


6.04 % 


0.61 % 


431 


432 


Ispenfe 


11423 


33092 


//as-grantee 


//as-grantee total 


34.5 1 % 


432 


Vineyards 


30 olive-trees 


1000 


200 


Diocese 


Diocese 


59.70 % 


1 1 .94 % 


434 


434 


Water-mill 


Pottery 


225 


140 


Diocese 


Diocese 


1 3 .43 % 


8.35 % 


434 


434 


Levy on parishes 


110 


Diocese 


6.56 % 


434 


1675 


Diocese total 


Six vineyards 


1100 medre 


St. John monastery 


270 
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ii. 1478/79 


Source of revenue 

Amount (in asperi) 

Recipient 

Percentage out of 
recipient’s total 

TTD-7page 

Niyabet, arus, bac 

6500 

Has-grantee 

9.42 % 

121 

Cereal production 

17940 

Has-grantee 

26.0 1 % 

121 

Legumes 

865 

Has-grantee 

1 .25 % 

121 

Cotton, flax, saffron 

1890 

Has-grantee 

2.74 % 

121 

Vegetable gardens 

300 

Has-grantee 

0.43 % 

121 

Orchard gardens 

743 

Has-grantee 

1 .07 % 

121 

Swine 

400 

Has-grantee 

0.58 % 

121 

Muslim owned vines 

1750 

Has-grantee 

2.53 % 

121 

Christian owned vines 

22000 

Has-grantee 

3 1 .90 % 

121 

7 water-mills 

330 

Has-grantee 

0.47 % 

121 

Monopoliye 

3000 

Has-grantee 

4.35 % 

121 

ispen?e 

10506 

Has-grantee 

15.23% 

121 

Other revenues 

2740 

Has-grantee 

3 .97 % 

121 


68964 

Has-grantee total 



Vineyards 

1000 

Diocese 

53.47% 

122 

30 olive trees 

200 

Diocese 

1 0.69 % 

122 

Water-mill 

250 

Diocese 

13.36% 

122 

Pottery 

200 

Diocese 

1 0.69 % 

122 

Levy on parishes 

220 

; Diocese 

- 

1 1 .76 % 

122 


1870 

Diocese total 

Six vineyards 

1500 

St. John monastery 


270 
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Table IXa 

Villages of South-eastern Macedonia in the 14 th and 15 th centuries 


i. Vilayet of Serres 


Village: ottoman 


name 


1. Apudiya 


3. Ayanargir 


4. Ayo Dimitri 


5. Ayo Yorgi / 
Skafaros / 
Kolovertos 


6. Bato 


7. Branduli 


8. Branca 


9. Brezn^ko 


10. Cincos 


1 1 . Qeltuk?i 


12. Qemoglav 


13. Quligova 


14. Depjani 


15. Dimitri?i 


16. Dovijta 


17. Dragomirava 


18. Drago? 


19. Dranova 


20. Drava 9 ista 


2 1 . Drava 9 ista 
Kavaklu 


22. Dreve§ani 


23. Dunba 


24. Ezova 


25. Frastani 


26. Gome Trli 9 


27. Goryani 


28. Gradista 
mezraa 


29. Homondos 


Byzantine name 


Apidea 



Keranitza 


Hagios Demetrios 


Hagios Georgios 


Tzintzos 


Dreanobon 


Toumpa 


Eziba 


(vicinity of Trilission) 


Goriane 


Gradistos 


TTD-3 

Page 


216-17 


235, 293 


178-79 



206-207 


209-10 


174,296 


222-23 


26 1 -62, 
297 




187, 

289-90 


175,219, 
376, 441 


275-76, 

294 


176, 178 


236-38 


243-45 


249-50 


266-67 


210-12 


235-36 



225-26 


TTD-7 

Page 


251-52 


308, 309 


240-41 


314 


68-69 



319-20 


20 


269 


239-40 


263-64 



278-79 


300-301, 

318 


293 


292 


291 


252 


314 


250,313 


129, 180, 
240, 253 


287, 309 


238-39 


341-43 


349-50 


298-300 


266-67 


306 


279, 285 
86 


279-80 


14 th -c. reference 


Modem name 


Act. Chil., n. 4 1 .59 


Achladies 


Sesamia 


Arc.St.Jean,n. 11.7 I Ag. Anargyroi 



Cod. B, n. 146 


Cod. B, n. 122 





Demetritsi 


Emm. Pappas 




Zeugolateio 


Act. Zogr., n. 23.20 




Leukon 


Arc.St.Jean, n. 45.5 


Act. Esph., n. 1 6.76 


Oinousa 


Toumpa 


Daphne 


Oreine 



Cod. B, ns. 39, 1 80 


Act.Chil., n. 143.ll 


Goriane 




Metrouses 
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30. Hrisostomos 


3 1 . Hristos 


32. Ikseno Cemoglav 


33.1ksimile 


34. Iksira Lutro 


35. 1 Use 


36. Iskokos 


37. Istarcista 


38. Istoya 


39. Ivrendi 


40. Kalbasti?a 


4 1 . Kamenik 


42. Kato Ivrendi 


43. Ke$i Dumba 


44. Ko9ani 


45. Kopa? 


46. Korinfa 


47. Korlukava 


48. Korogonto 


49. Kosyani 

% 


50. Konsava 


5 1 . Krakya 


52. Kravasmun 


53. Ku9a 


54. Kudelino 


55. Lako 


56. Lakos / Make$i 


57. Lazari Rastani 
(Lazar) 


58. Lepsani 


59. Likva 


60. Makrosilko 


6 1 . Marmori 


62. Megalos Lakos 


Metochi of Prodromos 


Gastilegkous 



Examyl ia 



Skokos 



Brontou 



(vicinity of Brontou) 



Krabasmountos 


Lakkos 


(vicinity of Lakkos) 


269 

269 

204-205 

277-78 

22 1 -22 

262-63 

208 

351 

224-25 

281-82 

181-82 

244-45 

259-60 

310 

282-83 

304-305 

208-209 

282 

288, 

440-41 

127-28 

179-81 

243-44 

? 

241 

184-86 

246-49 

262-63 

254-55 

? 

292 

247-49 

27 1 -72, 
303 

273-74 

? 


198-201 



245-46 



202 


187, 256 


393-94 


395-96 


254, 255 


240-41 


202-204, 


267-68 


285 



313 



249, 296 


191 


192 


298 


345-46 


276-77, 

318 


188-89 


86 


278 


19-20 


Arc.St.Jean, n.35.52 


Arc.St.Jean, n.33.45 



Christos 



Cod. B, n. 43 




Xero Loutro 


Ochyro 


Cod. B, n. 58 




Peritheorion 



Act. Lavr. Ill, 
n. 128.33 


An 6 Brontou 



Act. Lavr. Ill, 
n. 128.33 


Kato Brontou 


Neo Souli 






Ano Oreine (?) 




Kapetanoudi 


Arc.St.Jean, n.39.64 
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63. Menlikif 


64. Meryani 


65. Metafitos 


66 . Metohi 


67. Midrapolid 


68 . Mnstor (?) 


69. Moglani 


70. Monospita 


71. Moravin^a 


72. Murtad 


73. Nehtayor (?) 


74. Negoslav 


75. Nigrita 


76. Noti§ani 


77. Nuska 


78. Oksa 


79. Pani? 


80. Petrifko 


81. Platni^a 


82. Prani?ko 


83. Prilepyani 


84. Prilepunisa 


85. Produjni 9 a 


86 . Prosnik 


Melenikitzion 


87. Rahova 


88 . Rahovi 9 a 


89. Ramun? 


90. Rizinava 


9 1 . Sarmusaklu 


92. Servahor 


93. Skaftoz 


94. Sokol 


95. Stuki 


96. §irpa 


97. Topol 19 a (1) 



Metropolitou 


Monospiton 


Marabintze 


Ouska (Kato) 


Oxea 


Platene 


Prosanikon 


Rachoba 


Rachobtsos 


Topoltzos ( ?) 


252-54 


238-40 


297 


418-19 


402-403 


268-69 


265 



291-92 


279-80 


176-78 


219-21 


286-87 



1 74-75 


280-81 


260-61 


250-52 


234 


235,294 





1 89-93 


222 






212-13 


271,296 


223-24 


188-89 


344-45 






189 


163 


239 


319 


268-69 


348-49 


250 


21-22 


307-308 


290-91 


238 


280-81 


312-13 


310-11 


240 


315-17 


318 


283, 309, 
318 


303-3 
504,5 


311-12 





309 


241-42 


260-62 


263 


318 


293-94 


285,318 


264-65 


306-307 


Cod. B, n. 38 



Act. Kutl., n. 38.4 


Arc.St.Jean, n. 7.18 


Act. Chil.,n. 38.10 


Arc.St.Jean, n. 6.4 


Cod. B, n. 137 


Act. Chil., n. 146.63 




Cod. B, n. 35 



Cod. B, n. 206 


Cod. B, n. 1 80 


Melenikitsi 


Meriane 





Mouchliane 




Antigoneia 


Xerotopos 



Nikokleia 


Nigrita 



Daphnoudi 



Leukogeia 



Skotoussa 



Marmaras 







Pentapolis 



Zerbochori 





Sykia 





Sirpa 


Arc.SLJean, n.39.66 I Nea Tyroloe ? 



t 
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98. Topolifa (2) 


99. Topolyani 


lOO.Trlif 


101. Turbe§ 


1 02. Urlyako 


103. Vayni^a 


104. Vemar 


105. Verzani 


106. Veznik 


107. Vi$eni 


108. Zeyli 


109. Zuyalo 


Topoltzos ( ?) 


Topol ia 


Trilission 



Orlyakos 


Banitza 


Bemarous 



Benikeia 


Bisane 



277-78 

284 

195-96 

275-76 

284-86 

272-75 

243 

314 

227-28 

294-95 

233-34 

? 

197-98 

259-60 

207 

315 

232-33 

311 

214 

? 

194-95 

270-71 

257 

296 


'Vrc.St.Jean. 



Arc.StJean 


Act. Xen.,n. 15.12 


Cod. B,n. 117 


Arc.St.Jean, n. 1.5 


Act. Kutl., n. 1 8.45 


Nea Tyroloe ? 


Chrysos 


Bathytopos 


Makryotissa 


Strymmoniko 


Symbole 


Paralimnio 


Psychiko 


Act.St.Pant.^i.l 1.13 Agio Pneuma 



Byssima 


Zili 



ii. Vilayet of Zichna 


1. Asomata 


2. Ayanastasia 


3. Ayonikola 


4. Balihor 


5 . Begler 


6. Dracova 


7. Dracova (2) 


8. Drago§ta 


9. Gomicava 


10. Grafani 


1 1 . Grizava 


12. Igligor / Agrida 


13. Isfolinos 


■ 1 


14. Ispancava 


15. Kalapod 


16. Kasri 


17. Klepusna 


18. Kostirava 


19. Kru$ka 


Asomatoi 


Ostrine 



Dratzobitsa (?) 


Dratzobitsa (?) 


Dragosta 


Gomitzeba 



Grizoba 



Spholenos 



1 444-46 

150-51 

476 

142-43 

470-7 1 

149 

462-65 

153-55, 

406 

466-67 

? 

455-56 

144-45 

374 

201 

480 

139 

456 

145 

456, 

460-62 

145, 156- 
57, 406 

471-72 

140-41 

472- 73, 

473- 74, 
477-78 

141-42, 

143-44, 

503-504 

478-79 

138-39 

443-44 

135-36 

477 

143,457 

480-81 

139-40 

438-40 

126-27 

481 

140 

271-72 

? 


Arc.St.Jean, n.25.4 


Arc.St.Jean, n. 28.5 



Anastasia 



Cod. B, n. 87 


Cod. B, n. 87 


Act.St.Pant.,n.ll.l8 


Lemerl e,Praktikon, 
282 


Leukothea (?) 


Leukothea (?) 




Act. Iv. IV, n. 89.20 


Agiochori 


Skopia 



Arc.St.Jean. ^1.39.74 


Sphelinos 




Panorama 



Agriane 
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20. Libahova 


21. Lohti§ta 


22. Makori 


23. Peri§ova 


24. (Pod)goryani 


25. Potamo 


26. Radomisla 


27. Rahova 


28. Rosile 


29. Rumenfi 


30. Sarvani 


31. Tolos 


33. Vulho (Velfo) 


34. Zelihova 



Loktista 



Rachoba 


Rousal ia 


Tholos 


Zelichoba 


468-69 


474-75 


437-38 


357 


432-33 


465-66 


215 


442-43 




435-36 


437 


458-59 


451-52, 

457-58 


469-70 


449-51, 

453-54 


136-37 


137 


126 


207 


1 22-23 


158 


319 


134-35 


129-30 


125 


123 


123-24, 

132 


148 




81-82 


[-32, 

33 



Act. Phil.,n. 8.21 


Kallikarpon 



Lem er 1 e, Praktikon, 
283 


Act.Lavr. Ill, n. 120 


Mesorache 


Charitomene 


Grammene 



1. Ancista 


2. Boblyani 


3. Canos 


4. Cereplyani 


5. Dekali§ta 


6 . Doksobino 


7. Drestinica 


8 . Gaydarihor 


9. Hendike 


10 . Hotoliva 


11 . Hrisopoli 


12. Hudina 


13. Humniko 


14. Iftalid 


15. lgligor (mez.) 


16. Udomijta 


Aggista 


Bompliane 


Tzainou 


Tzerepliane 


Dekali sta 


Doxompous 


Aeidarokastron 


Chandax 


Chotolibous 


Chrysoupolis 


Choudina 


iii. Vilayet of Ke§i§lik 


Aigidomista 


345-48 


383-85 



352-54 


341-44 


400-401 


362-64 


394-95 


378, 393, 
397-98 


337-38 


340, 344 


370 


368-70 


404-405, 

406-407 


214-16 


1 70-7 1 


210 


183-85 


203-204 


1 92-94 


190 


216-17 


165 




217-18 


187-88 


186-87 


88 


175 


173, 175 
76 


Act.St.Pant. 41 . 11.12 


Act. Lavr. II, n. 
112.38 


Act. Phil., n. 6.28 


Act.lv. Ill, n.74.230 


Act. Chil., n. 39.21 


Act.Lavr.II, n. 104 



Act.Lavr.lI, n. 105.5 


Act. Zogr., n. 29.8 


Goudas, Batopedi, 
n. 14.28 


Aggista 


Akropotamos 




Act. Chil., n. 38.36 



Act.St.Pant.,n. 11.14 


Tsanos 


Heliokome 



Myrkinos 


Trestenitsa 



Photoleibos 



Prote 
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17. !l$ani (Le§ani) 


18. Isfameno 


19. Istavros (mez.) 


20. Iveros 


21. Ivlahi§ta 


22. Ivrana Kasri 


23. Izdravik 


24. Kaliyorhor 


25. Kasri 


26. Ke$ani 


27. Keserapoli 


28. Kocak 


29. Komaryani 


30. Koromi§ta 


3 1 . Kostorombo 


32. Kostimbo 


33. Kru$ava 


34. Ku?i 


35. Levendo 


36. Likovik 


37. Manolija 


38. Marmara 


39. Muncani 


40. Munuho 


41. Nihori 


42. Nisi 


43. Orfano 


44. Osika 


45. Patrik 


46. Potolino 


47. Pravi§ta 


LestianS 


Esphagmenou 



Melintziane 



Branokastron 


Sdrabikion 



Kastrion 



Kaisaropolis 


Kotzakion 



Koromista 



Gostompous 


Krousobos 


Koutze 



Loukobikeia 



Marmarion 


Mountziane 


Eunouchou 


4 1 9-20 


333-34 


380-81 


339 


358 


381-82 


188-89 


359-62, 
365-66, 
405, 407 


344-45 


446-47 


391-92 


366 


351 


415-16 


376-78 


356-57 


367-68, 

449 


335-36 


334-35 


382-83 


414, 

447-49 


385-87 


403 


412-14 


388-89 


Ptelea, Patrikiou 


Potholinos 


Prebista 


389-91, 

417-18 


379-80 


332-33 


372-74, 

375-76, 

396-97, 

411-12 



164-65 


207-208 


59, 

211-12 


174, 176, 
180-82, 
197 


172-73 


213-14 


194-95 


206-207 




163 


162 


182 


1 46-47, 
212-13 


1 78-79 


211 


87-88 


166 


196 


147 


168 


1 7 1 -72, 
1 77-78 


211 


160-61 


174, 

1 79-80, 

1 99-200, 
208-209 


Act. Iv. Ill, n. 70.4 



Act. Chil., n. 39.6 


Act. Iv. Ill, n. 81.14 


Act. Lavr. Ill, n. 
140.12 



LemeT\e,Praktikon, 

283 


Act. Esph., n. 14.76 


Act. Chil., n. 26.86 


Act. Zogr., n. 1 9.20 


Act. Zogr., n. 26.71 


Act. Chil., n. 13.72 


Act. Chil., n. 38.46 


Act. Zogr., n. 39.60 


Act. Chil.,n. 23.7 


Act. Chil.,n. 149.8 


Act. Zogr.,n. 16.il 


Drabeskos 



Myrrine 



Korm ista 




Kerdylia 


Eukarpia 



Mesolakkia 





Neochorion 



Orphan i 




Pethelinos 


Palaiokome 
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I 


48. Prinar 

Prinarion 

398-99 

167 

Act.Lavr.lI, n. 105.5 


49. Radilofo 

Radolibos 

408-11 

168-70 

Act. Iv. Ill, n. 74.6 

Rodolibos 

50. Sotiriho 

Soterichou 

415,416 

151,213 

Act. Zogr., n. 26.75 


51. Vita 9 i§ta 


354-55 

205-206 


Krenis 

52. Vulfijta 

Beltzistha 

348-50 

20 1 -203 

Act.St.Pant, n.12.6 

Domeros 

53. Yesni 


379 

? 



54. Yorgila 

Georgila 

401-402 

204-205 

Act. Chil.,n. 41.58 


55. Zavamik 

Zabamikeia 

387-88 

195-96 

Act. Chil.,n. 39.31 
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Table IXb 


Villages of South-eastern Macedonia recorded in the defters of 1454/55 and 1478/79 


i. Vilavet of Serres 



Village name 


Muslims 


1454/55 


Christians 


1478/79 


peoplei Muslims 


Christians 


peoplei 
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Village name 


Muslims 


1454/55 


Christians 


people 


Muslims 


1478/79 


Christians 



43. Ke?i Dumba 


44. Ko^ani 


45. Kopa? 


46. Korin?a 


47. Korlukava 


48. Korogonto 


49. Kosyani 



28. Gradista 

mezraa 


29. Homondos 


30. Hrisostomos 


3 1 . Hristos 


32. Ikseno Cemoglav 


33.1ksimile 


34. Iksira Lutro 


35. Ilise 


36. Iskokos 


37. Istarcista 


38. Istoya 


39. Ivrendi 


40. Kalbasti<;a 


41. Kamenik 


42. Kato Ivrendi 


50. Konsava 


5 1 . Krakya 


52. Kravasmun 


53. Ku?a 


54. Kudelino 


55. Lako 


56. Lakos / Make$i 


57. Lazari Rastani 
Lazar 


58. Lepsani 
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Village name 


Muslims 


1454/55 


Christians 


People 


Muslims 


1478/79 


Christians 



59. Likva 


60. Makrosilko 


6 1 . Marmori 


62. Megalos Lakos 


63. Menliki? 


64. Meryani 


65. Metafitos 


66. Metohi 


67. Midrapolid 


68. Mnstor (?) 


69. Moglani 


70. Monospita 


7 1 . Moravinfa 


72. Murtad 


73. Nehtayor (?) 


74. Negoslav 


75. Nigrita 


76. Noti$ani 


77. Nuska 


78. Oksa 


79. Pani? 


80. Petri?ko 


8 1 . Platni 9 a 


82. Prani 9 ko 


83. Prilepyani 


84. Prilepuni 9 a 


85. Produ$ni 9 a 


86. Prosnik 


87. Rahova 


8. Rahovi 9 a 


89. Ramun 9 


90. Rizinava 




335 
















































































































































































































































































Village name 


91. Sarmusaklu 


92. Servahor 


93. Skaftoz 


94. Sokol 


95. Stuki 


96. §irpa 


97. Topoli?a(l) 


98. Topolifa (2) 


99. Topolyani 


lOO.Trli? 


101. Turbe? 


102. Urlyako 


103. Vayni^a 


104. Vemar 


105. Verzani 


106. Veznik 


107. Vi§eni 


108. Zeyli 


109. Zuyalo 


£eltuk<;iyan 


Monks of St. John 
monaste 


Persons of uncertain 
residence 


Muslims 


1454/55 


Christians 



Muslims 


1478/79 


Christians 



H I M I B 


H M 1 B 


People 


H I M I H 


M B 


People 




ii. Vilavet of Zichna 



Village name 



1 . Asomata 


2. Ayanastasia 


3. Ayonikola 


4. Balihor 


Muslims 


HIM B 










1454/55 


Christians 


H M 




48 


20 








125 20 


1454/55 



Muslims 


B 

people ± 

9 

271 

2 

111 

1 

33 

18 

699 


H 






1478/79 


Christians 




54 


23 








169 



19 



M H M B People ± 





291 


129 


13 


909 


1478/79 



336 
































































































































































































































Village name 




5. Begler 


6. Dracova 


7. Dracova (2) 


. Dragojta 


9. Gomicava 


1 0. Grafani 


1 1 . Grizava 


12. Igligor / Agrida 


13. Isfolinos 


14. Ispancava 


15. Kalapod 


16. Kasri 


1 7. Klepusna 


1 8. Kostirava 


1 9. Krujka 


20. Libahova 


2 1 . Lohtijta 


22. Makori 


23. Peri 50 va 


24. (Pod)goryani 


25. Potamo 


26. Radomisla 


27. Rahova 


28. Rosile 


29. Rumentf 


30. Sarvani 


31. Tolos 


33. Vulho (Vel?o) 


34. Zelihova 


Muslims 


H M B 


Christians 


H M B people ± 



Muslims 


Christians 



H 


M H 


M B people ± 



iii. Vilavetaf Kesislik 



337 

























































































































































































































































1 . Ancista 


5. Dekali $ta 


6. Doksobino 


7. Drestinica 


8. Gaydarihor 


9. Hendike 


10. Hotoliva 


11. Hrisopoli 


1 2. Hudina 


13. Humniko 


14. lftalid 


15. Igligor (mez. ) 


16. ildomi§ta 


17. ll$ani (Le§ani) 


18. Isfameno 


19. Istavros (mez.) 


20. tveros 


21. ivlahijta 


22. tvrana Kasri 


23. izdravik 


24. Kaliyorhor 


25. Kasri 


26. Ke$ani 


27. Keserapoli 


28. Kocak 


29. Komaryani 


30. Koromi§ta 


3 1 . Kosrom iya / 
Kostorombo 


Muslims 


1454/55 


Christians 


1478/79 


Christians 




People ± 





6 

94 

1 

1 


12 




15 


213 


902 


18 


174 


230 


29 


88 


31 


316 


193 


1454/55 


Muslims 


Christians 



Muslims 


1478/79 


Christians 


68 




338 

































































































































































































































32. Kostimbo 


33. Kru$ava 


34. Kufi 


35. Levendo 


36. Likovik 


37. Manoli§a 


38. Marmara 


39. Muncani 


40. Munuho 


41. Nihori 


42. Nisi 


43. Orfano 


44. Osika 


45. Patrik 


46. Potolino 


48. Prinar 


49. Radilofo 


50. Sotiriho 


5 1 . Vitafijta 


52. Vulg§ta 


53. Yesni 


54. Yorgila 


55. Zavamik 


H M B 


































H 

M 

45 

4 

44 

7 

9 

2 

10 

3 

52 

4 

60 

4 








56 


12 






27 


103 14 




24 


32 







107 


13 


35 







11 


24 




18 



14 




20 













13 






13 


110 18 i 36 


20 





29 






10 


22 









People ± 

H 

M 

H 

M 

B 

People ± 


283 

- 

- 

48 

3 

8 

267 


254 

- 

- 

13 

- 

5 

80 


89 

- 

- 

19 

- 

7 

116 


68 

- 

- 

5 

- 


25 


312 

8 

- 

62 

- 

13 

389 


364 

1 

- 

41 

2 

5 

227 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


? 

1 

- 

7 

- 

- 

40 


320 

- 

- 

42 

2 

3 

221 


72 

- 

- 

9 

- 

3 

54 


? 

1 

- 

22 

- 

2 

121 


188 

1 

- 

27 

1 

- 

141 


574 

- 

- 

71 

3 

5 

373 


148 

- 

- 

19 

- 

2 

101 


217 

5 

3 

41 

2 

4 

247 


686 

7 

- 

126 

6 

19 

728 


156 

5 

- 

21 

4 

3 

143 


640 

6 

- 

114 

5 

22 

671 


102 

2 

- 

12 

1 

1 

74 


224 

4 

3 

24 

3 

3 

155 


527 

2 

- 

88 

7 

20 

517 


76 

? 

? 

? 

? 

? 

? 

— 

150 

1 

- 

19 

7 

6 

125 

163 

2 

- 

24 

2 

4 

144 


339 




























































































































































































































Table IXc 


Correlation between population and taxed revenue changes between 1454/55 and 1478/79 


Village name 



1 . Apudiya 


2. Avdomal 


3. Ayanargir 


4. Ayo Dimitri 


5. Ayo Yorgi / 
Skafaros / 
Kolovertos 


6. Bato 


7. Branduli 


8. Branifa 


9. Brezni?ko 


10. Cincos 


1 1 . Celtuktf 


12. Cemoglav 


13. Culigova 


14. Depsani 


15. Dimitrifi 


1 6. Dovi§ta 


17. Dragomirava 


18. Drago§ 


1 9. Dranova 


20. Drava 5 ista 


2 1 . Drava?ista 
Kavaklu 


22. Dreve$ani 


23. Dunba 


24. Ezova 


25. Frastani 


26. Gome Trli? 


27. Goryani 


28. Gradista 
mezraa 


29. Homondos 


1454/55 


319 


156 


101 


i. Vilavet of Serres 


Population estimate 


1478/79 Variation (%) 



180 


137 


69 


161 


163 


15 


129 


164 


162 


125 


183 


103 


113 


86 


77 


123 


709 


333 


180 


244 


361 


23 


258 


317 


136 


123 


64 


228 



75 


25 


65 


168 


267 



96 


196 


168 


177 



145 


172 


97 


53 


65 


75 


522 


479 


462 


433 


233 


25 


193 


- 0.62 % 


- 12.82% 


2 1 .78 % 


26.66 % 


- 45.25 % 


- 5.79 % 


4.34 % 


63.80% 


- 25.58 % 


1 9 . 5 1 % 



9.25 % 


- 29.60 % 


- 20.76 % 


66.99 % 


- 14.15% 


- 38.37 % 


- 15.58% 


- 39.02 % 


- 26.37 % 


43.84 % 


156.66% 


77.45 % 


- 35.45 % 


8.69 % 


-25.19% 


1454/55 


7783 


5000 


1967 



5552 


3344 



398 


4201 


4398 


54 


4585 


4718 


4432 


2824 


3246 


3365 


1369 


1675 


3506 


7229 


9119 


10304 


2133 


3624 


7007 


506 


Tax-revenue 


1478/79 


11594 


6888 


1575 


1066 


11875 



3853 


4040 


505 


4748 


8104 



4140 


6831 


2756 


7654 


2571 


6322 


4538 


1418 


5186 


3708 


4190 


21688 


11053 


7126 


6950 


6306 


2454 


6548 


10298 


Variation (%) 


48.96 % 


37.76 % 


- 23.09 % 



15.22% 



26.88 


I 


13.02% 


84.26 % 




- 9.70 % 


44.78 % 



72.69 % 


- 8.95 % 


94.76 % 


34.85 % 


3.57% 


14.68 % 


5.76 % 


- 42.03 % 


137.83 % 


7.26 % 


234.08 % 


9 1 .77 % 


- 10 % 


384.98% 


57.26 % 



340 









































































































































30. Hrisostomos 


- 24.76 % 


- 26.56 % 


3 1 .Hristos 


32. Ikseno Qemoglav 


33.1ksimile 


34. Iksira Lutro 


35. Ilise 


36. Iskokos 


37. Istarcista 


38. Istoya 


39. Ivrendi 


40. Kalbasti 9 a 


4 1 . Kamenik 


42. Kato Ivrendi 


43. Ke?i Dumba 


44. Ko^ani 


45. Kopa$ 


46. Korin?a 


47. Korlukava 


48. Korogonto 


49. Kosyani 


50. Konsava 


5 1 . Krakya 


52. Kravasmun 


53. Ku?a 


54. Kudelino 


55. Lako 


56. Lakos / Make 5 i 


57. Lazari Rastani 
Lazar 


58. Lepsani 


59. Likva 


60. Makrosilko 


61. Marmori 


62. Megalos Lakos 


63. Menliki 9 


64. Meryani 


337 


87 


114 


74 


178 


246 


150 


258 


554 


729 


145 


296 


235 


1048 


185 


53 


117 


168 


247 


333 


51 


146 


256 


295 


83 





130 


330 


140 


370 


109 


371 


359 


45 


994 


250 


60 


221 


- 1 2.46 % 


- 4.59 % 


- 1 00 % 


14.03 % 


345.94 % 


-21.34% 


50.40 % 


- 27.33 % 


43.79 % 


-35.19% 


5331 


2619 


3027 


3670 


1894 


5760 


3892 


5697 


3539 


11437 




36.35 % 


72.4 1 % 


10473 


2342 



- 25.33 % 



1367 


30.43 % 


9448 


3447 


14288 


2652 


200 


2458 


5956 


6149 


10535 


4973 


6310 


6180 


300 


36446 


1998 


1250 


10431 


29091 


215 


10 


146 


83 


417 


303 


1 6.2 1 % 


-81.13% 


24.78 % 


-50.59 % 


68.82 % 


-9% 


4534 


920 


3168 


2869 


4843 


9571 


6692 


521 


4723 


2205 


9694 


12611 



251 


146 


33 



7282 


1571 


-35.29 % 


525 



130 


116 


333 



- 20.54 % 


30.07 % 


3.32% 


14941 


1350 


4965 


2228 


7956 


17653 


1.26 % 


- 93.39 % 


- 33.02 % 


214.46 % 


6.75 % 


170.68 % 


-12.70% 


78.29 % 


- 45.96 % 



247.99 % 


- 14.68 % 



10.40% 



1 03 .60 % 



47.59 % 


- 43.36 % 


49.08 % 


- 23. 1 4 % 


100.16% 


35.96 % 



1781.33 % 



65.03 % 


60.24 % 


130.06% 



341 




















































































































































66. Metohi 

119 

67. Midrapolid 

132 

68. Mnstor (?) 

? 

69. Moglani 

85 

70. Monospita 

193 

71. Moravinfa 

77 

72. Murtad 

57 

73. Nehtayor (?) 

? 

74. Negoslav 

244 

75. Nigrita 

137 

76. Noti§ani 

322 

77. Nuska 

455 

78. Oksa 

176 

79. Pani? 

? 

80. Petri?ko 

55 

81. Platni?a 

297 

82. Prani^ko 

? 

83. Prilepyani 

138 ‘ 

84. Prilepunifa 

? 

85. Produjnifa 

81 

86. Prosnik 

465 

87. Rahova 

53 

88. Rahovi9a 

77 

89. Ramun? 

7 

90. Rizinava 

7 

91. Sarrausaklu 

813 

92. Servahor 

52 

93. Skaftoz 

7 

94. Sokol 

266 

95. Stuki 

114 

96. §irpa 

• 182 

97. Topoli 9 a(l) 

130 

98. TopoIi 9 a (2) 

240 

99. Topolyani 

292 

lOO.Trlif 

703 

101. Turbe§ 

10 


106 


130 


73 


175 


130 


64 


378 


235 


110 


247 


323 


295 


123 


56 


768 


45 


230 


429 


848 


51 


25 


226 


90 


217 


121 


246 


244 


1007 


- 1 0.92 % 


- 1.51 % 


-14.11 % 


- 9.32 % 


68.83 % 


12.28 % 


-3.68% 


- 19.70 % 


- 23.29 % 


- 29.0 1 % 


67.61 % 


1.81 % 


158.58% 


66.66 % 


- 7.74 % 


4.30 % 


- 1 .92 % 


- 1 5.03 % 


-21.05% 


19.23 % 


- 6.92 % 


2.50 % 


- 1 6.43 % 


43.24 % 


490 % 


3556 



928 


2098 


3448 


467 



4618 


2071 


5511 


5567 


2490 



1082 


4817 



3521 


7952 


585 


808 


2501 


4475 


708 


13026 


6786 


2855 


4154 


6497 


6493 


2217 


1710 


10575 


1595 


5467 


13862 



20723 


655 


19141 


1189 



5268 


2950 


2448 


1415 


5217 


6546 


12778 


797 


1226 


8490 


27672 


1548 


1055 


7387 


3362 


2487 


1748 


7462 


8449 


43265 


94.71 % 


123.62% 



- 1 2.93 % 


1 9.20 % 


29.78 % 


5 1 .60 % 



46.94 % 


37.85 % 


- 24.62 % 


1 6.70 % 


160.76% 



58.04 % 


119.53% 



55.26 % 



49.49 % 


43 .64 % 




44.56 % 


30.19% 



40.22 % 


13.96% 


1 .59 % 


23.53% 


43.03 % 


29.07 % 


238.58% 


127.85 % 



342 








































































































































































1 02. Urlyako 


103. Vaynifa 


104. Vemar 


105. Verzani 


1 06. Veznik 


107. Vi$eni 


108. Zeyli 


1 09. Zuyalo 


1 .0 1 % 


11230 


17.87 % 


154 


177 


68 


114 


162 


315 


56 



223 


63 


80 


266 


35 


25.98 % 


- 7.35 % 


- 29.82 % 



- 15.55% 


- 37.50 % 


1439 


4735 


3150 


2089 

A 


2242 


5821 


1387 



8931 


4791 


1757 


8644 


1370 


88.61 % 


52.09 % 


- 1 5.89 % 



48.49 % 


- 1 .22 % 


Village name 



1 . Asomata 


2. Ayanastasia 


3. Ayonikola 


4. Balihor 


5. Begler 


6. Dracova 


7. Drafova (2) 


8. Drago§ta 


9. Gomicava 


10. Grafani 


1 1 . Grizava 


1 2. Igligor / Agrida 


13. Isfolinos 


14. Ispancava 


15. Kalapod 


1 6. Kasri 


17. Klepusna 


1 8. Kostirava 


1 9. Kru$ka 


20. Libahova 


2 1 . Lohti$ta 


22. Makori 


23. Perijova 


24. (Pod)goryan i 


1454/55 


271 


111 


33 


699 


217 


133 


49 


57 


15 


430 


160 


201 


210 


162 


53 


74 


301 


45 


51 


245 


101 


67 


59 


ii. Vilayet ofZichna 


Population estimate 


1 478/79 Variation (%) 


291 


129 


13 


909 


122 


33 


47 


10 


385 


247 


340 


231 


189 


217 


85 


326 


40 


220 


120 


68 


85 


201 


7.3 8 % 


1 6.2 1 % 


- 60.60 % 


30.04 % 



- 8.27 % 


- 32.65 % 


- 1 7.54 % 


- 33.33 % 


- 10.46 % 


54.37 % 


69.15% 


10% 


16.66% 


309.43 % 


14.86 % 


8.30 % 


-11.11% 



- 1 0.20 % 


18.81 % 


1.49% 


44.06 % 


52.27 % 


1454/55 


6422 


2881 


526 


7910 


2546 


2951 


1544 


2218 


757 


4834 


4185 


3436 


3888 


3317 


846 


1076 


2627 


467 


546 


4824 


1094 


575 


777 


3034 


Tax revenue 


1478/79 


10331 


3579 


300 


13988 


2697 


2276 


3495 


1350 


5004 


7686 


6520 


8469 


4801 


4902 


1400 


3827 


355 


6102 


1921 


630 


961 


Variation (%) 


60.86 % 


24.22 % 


- 42.96 % 


76.83 % 



- 8.60 % 


47.40 % 


57.57 % 


78.33 % 


3.51 % 


83.65% 


89.75 % 


117.82% 


44.73 % 


479.43 % 


30.11% 


45.67 % 


- 23.98 % 



26.49 % 


75.59 % 


9.56 % 


23.68 % 


1 1 8.78 % 



343 






































































































































25. Potamo 


- 39.02 % 


- 1 8.32 % 


26. Radomisla 


27. Rahova 


28. Rosile 


29. Rumen?i 


30. Sarvani 


31. Tolos 


32.Uglyani 
(Ugli$ani) 


33. Vulho (Vel?o) 


34. Zelihova 


21 


279 


378 


63 


87 


274 


74 


25 


421 


481 


81 


56 


242 


120 



663 


20 


616 


19.04 % 


50.89 % 


27.24 % 


28.57 % 


- 35.63 % 


- 11.67% 


62.16% 


898 


3820 


3748 


2187 


968 


8201 


1597 


5652 


5149 


2341 


1097 


10800 


77.83 % 


47.95 % 


37.37% 


7.04 % 


13.32% 


31.69% 


8.81 % 



- 7.08 % 


12334 


16010 


29.80 % 


• • • 
111 . 


Village name 



1 . Ancista 


2. Boblyani 


3. Canos 


4. Qereplyani 


5. Dekali^ta 


6. Doksobino 


7. Drestinica 


8. Gaydarihor 


9. Hendike 


1 0. Hotoliva 


11. Hrisopoli 


12. Hudina 


13. Humniko 


14. iftalid 


15. tgligor (mez. ) 


16. ildomi?ta 


17. il§ani (Le$ani) 


18. isfameno 


19. Istavros (mez.) 


20. Iveros 


21. Ivlahi$ta 


1454/55 


660 


208 


453 


684 


229 


519 


114 


192 


288 


130 



39 


251 


Population Estimate 


1478/79 


647 


189 


289 


657 


251 


463 


142 


212 


273 


62 


440 


31 


307 


Tax revenue 


284 


190 


102 


94 


Variation (%) 

1454/55 

1478/79 

Variation (%) 

- 1 .96 % 

14510 

29174 

101.06% 

- 9.13 % 

4524 

7487 

65.49 % 

- 36.20 % 

16509 

17839 

8.05 % 

- 3 .94 % 

11983 

13962 

1 6.5 1 % 

9.60 % 

5736 

8500 

48.18% 

- 1 0.78 % 

13392 

18517 

• 

38.26% 

24.56 % 

3512 

4852 

38.15% 

1 0.4 1 % 

3861 

7119 

84.38 % 

- 520 % 

5960 

7701 

29.21 % 

- 53.84 % 

4070 

2966 

- 27. 1 2 % 



- 20.5 1 % 


22.31 % 


311 


251 


117 


9.50 % 


32.10% 


14.70 % 


68 


- 27.65 % 


200 % 



1407 


6159 




4623 


6729 


3423 


273 


3143 


2241 


1337 


9863 


300 


200 


6496 


7282 


3469 


5903 



- 4.97 % 


60. 1 3 % 



40.5 1 % 


8.21 % 


1 .34 % 



87.81 % 


38.33 % 



344 











































































































22. ivrana Kasri 


23. izdravik 


24. Kaliyorhor 


25. Kasri 


26. Ke$ani 


27. Keserapoli 


28. Kocak 


29. Komaryani 


30. Koromi§ta 


31. Kosromiya/ 
Kostorombo 


32. Kostimbo 


33. Krujava 


34. Ku?i 


35. Levendo 


36. Likovik 


37. Manoli§a 


38. Marmara 


77.93 % 


39. Muncani 


40. Munuho 


41. Nihori 


42. Nisi 


43. Orfano 


44. Osika 


45. Patrik 


46. Potolino 


47. Pravijta 


48. Prinar 


49. Radilofo 


50. Sotiriho 


51. Vita 9 i§ta 


52. Vul 9 i§ta 


53. Yesni 


54. Yorgila 


55. Zavamik 


902 


18 


174 


230 


29 


88 


31 


316 


193 


283 


252 


89 


68 


312 


364 


320 


72 


188 


574 


148 


217 


686 


156 


640 


102 


224 


527 


76 


150 



179 


27 


58 


66 


348 


176 


267 



116 


25 


389 


227 



221 


54 


121 


141 


373 


101 


247 


728 


143 


671 


74 


155 


517 


125 


2.87 % 



- 6.89 % 


- 34.09 % 


1 12.90 % 


10 . 12 % 


- 8.80 % 



- 5.65 % 


- 68.50 % 


30.33 % 


- 63 .23 % 


24.67 % 


- 37.63 % 



- 30.93 % 


- 25 % 



- 25 % 


-35.01 % 


- 3 1 .75 % 


13.82% 


6.12 % 


- 8.33 % 


4.84 % 


- 27.45 % 


-30.80% 


- 1.89% 



- 16.66% 


- 1 1 .65 % 


1 2751 

7212 1 

26145 

30612 

925 

7 

4423 

7263 

3069 

7 

718 

1587 

3398 

3440 

5390 

5876 

7402 

9531 

2792 

3598 

7218 

13178 

3243 

4685 

4209 

6032 

1330 

400 

6681 

9504 

6105 

4021 

5900 

5750 

? 

2732 

8642 

15293 

1980 

2313 

? 

3019 

5996 

5087 

12557.5 

14060 

3193 

3757 

6170 

14165 

16925.5 

19878 

5745 

7525 

10758 

15526 

5092 

7772 

3976 

2598 

8458 

11889 

1994 

7 

7407 

8194 

5150 

5738 


1 62. 1 5 % 


17.08% 



64.20 % 



121.03 % 


1 .23 % 


9.0 1 % 


28.76 % 


28.86 % 


82.57 % 


44.46 % 


43.31% 


- 69.92 % 


42.25 % 


-34.13% 


- 2.54 % 



79.96 % 


16.81 % 



- 15.16% 


1 1 .96 % 


17.66 % 


129.57 % 


17.44% 


30.98 % 


44.32 % 


52.63 % 


- 34.65 % 


40.56 % 



10.62% 


11.41 % 
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Table X 


The economic situation and the breaking up of revenues according to their source, in 
percentage of total output, in Radolibos and Doxompous. in the 14 th and 15 th centuries 


H 1 4 th century 


Radolibos 1316 

Doxompous 1317 

Population : 865 

Population : 409 

Crops 

Crops 

wheat 

321 amt modioi (2,738.45 kg) 

wheat 

85 ann modioi (725.13 kg) 

barley 

321 arm . modioi (2,738.45 kg) 

barley 

85 ann modioi (725.13 kg) 


flax 

allegedly produced 



Cash payments in hyperpyra (share of total revenue) 

Cash payments in hyperpyra (share of total revenue) 

telos 

vines 

270 (68.70 %) 

telos 

vines 

1 1 9 ( 1 7.97 %) 


oxen 



oxen 

17(2.56%) 





cows 

3 (0.45 %) 


unattributable 

27 (6.87 %) 


unattributable 

3 1 (4.68 %) 


total of telos 

321 


total of telos 

170 

other 

pasturage 

33 (8.39 %) 

other 

pasturage / fines 

20 (3.02 %) 


occasional/fines 

13(3.30%) 





fair 



fair 

HEUEEUSH 


land leases 

23 (5.85 %) 


land leases 






admin, charges 

65 (9.81 %) 





flax mill 

10(1.51 %) 





fishing 

307 (46.37 %) 

total 


393 (100%) 

total 


662 


corvee 


24 days in a year 


corvee 


24 days in a year 


Number of animals 


Number of animals 


oxen 

123 

oxen 

40 


cows 

65 

cows 

34 


swine 

54 

swine 

175 


sheep 

363 




goats 

130 




asses 

49 


asses 

9 





horses 

2 








Reference ! 

Act. Iv. Ill, n. 74, pp. 194-205, 209 

Reference 

Act. Lavr. 11, n. 104, pp. 167-70 
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2) 15 th 


centu 


i. Radolibos 


Estimated population : 640 (1454/55), 671 (1478/79 




Crops 



Product 


wheat 


barle 


oats 


1454/55 

Quantity 

Cash/ 

monetary value 

70 kile 

1750 

1 2 kile 

180 

1 0 kile 

125 

2 kile 

25 


Quantity 



saffron 


60 


200 


60 


100 


1800 


12 


40 


15 mudd 


10 mudd 


3 mudd 


5 mudd 


3 mudd 


1478/79 


Modem 
uivalent 


7,696.80 k 


5,131.20 k 


1,539.36 k 


2,565.60 k 


1,539.36 k 




200 


30 


250 


2500 



200 



Other sources of revenue 



1454/55 


Source 


vines 


Amount in 

aspers 


1900 


Share of total 
revenue 


29.65 % 


walnuts / 
almonds 


470 


7.33 % 


beehives 


fair 


swine 


shee 


60 


700 


20 


0.93 % 


10.92% 


0.3 1 % 



mulberries 


tte 





arden 


accorns 


asturase 


50 


27 


20 


0.78 % 


0.42 % 


0.3 1 % 


I 1478/79 

Amount in 

Share of total revenue 

aspers 


4000 (800 

43.78 % 

medre) 


210 

2.29 % 

200 

2.18% 

800 

8.75 % 

60 

0.65 % 

60 

0.65 % 

100 

1 .09 % 

23 

0.25 % 




charge on 
weddings / 
fines 


ispenge / kulluk 


Total 


110 


1 . 7 1 % 


160 


30 


200 


1 .75 % 


0.32 % 


2. 1 8 % 


3049 


6406 


45.59 % 


1 00 % 


3293 


9136 


36.04 % 


1 00 % 
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ii. Doxompous 


Estimated Population : 519 (1454/55), 463 (1478/79) 


Crops 



1454/55 

1478/79 

Product 

Quantity 

Cash/ 

monetary value 

Quantity 

i 

’i 

Modem 

equivalent 

Cash/ 

monetary value 

wheat 

50 kile 

1250 

12 mudd 

6,157.44 kg 

1440 

barley 

20 kile 

300 

5 mudd 

2,565.60 kg 

300 

oats 

1 0 kile 

125 

4 mudd 

2,052.48 kg 

150 

rye 





20 

vetch 


15 

8 kile 

205.24 kg 

40 

lentils 


14 




cotton 


400 



200 

saffron 


700 


• 

700 


Other sources of revenue 




1454/55 


1478/79 

Source 

Amount in 
aspers 

1 Share of total 
revenue 

Amount in ! 

aspers 

1 Share of total revenue 

vines 

2000 

18.88% 

5000 (1000 

31.91% 




medre) 


beehives 

25 

0.23 % 

20 

0.12% 

fair 

300 

2.83 % 

500 

3.19% 

swine 

55 

0.51 % 

45 

0.28 % 

veg. garden 

50 

0.47 % 



fishing 

5500 

5 1 .94 % 

7000 

44.67 % 

? 



600 

3.82 % 

? 



110 

0.70 % 

charge on 

200 

1.88% 

100 

0.63 % 

weddings / 





fines 


I 



ispenqe / kulluk 

2458 

23 .2 1 % 

2292 

14.62 % 

Total 

10588 

1 1 00 % 

15667 

1 1 00 % 


« 
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Contents 

Nefs-i Siroz TTD-3, 156-73, 183, 316-17. 

TTD-7, 220-37, 246, 348. 

Nefs-i Zihne TTD-3, 422-34. 

TTD-7, 114-22. 

Kariye-i Hrisopoli TTD-7, 217-18. 

Note on facsimiles : facsimiles of the original text are provided at the end of the 

» 

volume. The order of the facsimiles corresponds to the text as it is edited here (first 
the TTD-3 and TTD-7 section on Serres, then both registers’ sections on Zichna, 
finally the pages of TTD-7 about Chrysoupolis). Nevertheless, the facsimiles are 
arranged in accordance to the Arabic model of pagination, so they have to be read 
from back to front. 

Note on transcription : the system of transcription that is used in editing these texts is a 
simplified one based on the modem Turkish alphabet following the New Redhouse 
Dictionnary, Long phrases are accompanied by their translation, while single words 
and small phrases are translated in the accompanying glossary. 
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TTD-3 


[p. 156] 

Vilayet-i Siroz 

3 gefim, 25 cebelii, 2 9 adir, 1 gonliik, 2 tenketur 

Hasha-i suba§i Dogan Kiirt 9 tt 

‘an kist-i bazar, hisse: 15000 

niyabet-i §ehir: 1 7400 

niyabet-i vilayet: 1100 

monopoliye: 12300 

agras-i hergele: 2000 

nefs-i Siroz 

hasa: 3 e§car: 75; 1 asiyab, viran; 1 bag, viran; 

Musliman-i §ehir-i Siroz 

1) imam Mahmud; 2) milezzin Ibrahim; 3) Sunktir Lala; 4) Mevlana Yonus; 5) Yusuf 
veled-i Bilek 9 e; 6) Musa debbag; 7) Ali birader-i o; 8) Mustafa Keykad; 9) Mustafa veled-i 
Keykad; 10) Ktifak; 11) Halil; 12) Mustafa Siyah; 13) Yusuf muytab; 14) Inebegi veled-i 
Kalkal; 15) imam Kasim; 16) muezzin Iliyas; 17) Abdurrahman; 18) Ali sarra?; 19) Tursun 
sarra?; 20) Yusuf sarra?; 21) SUnktir sarra?; 22) Aydm hayyat; 23) Mustafa hayyat; 24) 
§ahin ?er 9 i; 25) Saruca halla 9 ; 26) Iliyas £alik; 27) §ahmalik tir-gir; 28) Iliyas bakkal; 29) 
Ismail bakkal; 30) Ali Karamam; 31) Behadir hayyat; 32) Hizir muytab; 33) Dogan tuzcu; 
34) Tata Mehmedi; 35) Omer mutaf; 36) ... kire 99 i; 37) Kasim 9 ulah; 38) Mahmud 
papu 99 u; 39) Ahmed birader-i Pa§a; 40) Haci tir-gir; 41) Haci Seydi; 42) Musa 9 ilin-gir; 

[p. 157] 
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1) Timurhan; 2) Iskender veled-i Yakub; 3) Yahya; 4) Yakub hayyat; 5) Pa§ayigit veled-i 
Siinktir; 6) Musa bakkal; 7) Hizir sakka; 8) Atmaca azade-i Mahmud; 9) imam Mehmedi; 
10) muezzin Geybi; 11) Ali sabunu; 12) Mustafa helvali; 13) Hisarli sabunu; 14) Mehmed 
hayyat; 15) Yusuf sarra?; 16) Musa dellal; 17) Zaganos nalband; 18) Mehmed iklikgi; 19) 
Sufi Yusuf; 20) Bayezid muze-duz; 21) Kaya kazzaz; 22) KaragSz papu 9 ?u; 23) Inebegi 
durud-ger; 24) Ali dellal; 25) Davud; 26) Durmu§; 27) §irmerd; 28) §irmerd kamhaci; 29) 
Ho§kadem; 30) Iliyas yuvaci; 31) Osman 9 ulah; 32) Veli veled-i Emirhan; 33) Zaganos 
halla 9 ; 34) Isa Ku 9 uk; 35) Yusuf Melkurserh; 36) Sunktir; 37) Zaganos; 38) Dogan 

kettanci; 39) Saruca ahriyan; 40) Ismail; 41) Ibrahim veled-i Mahmud; 42) Hizir naib; 43) 

■ 

Resul veled-i hasirci; 44) Yah§i 9 ulah; 45) Bayramlu veled-i Bazarlu; 46) Mahmud; 47) 
Nesuh sarra 9 ; 48) Timurta§ hayyat; 49) Yusuf Karamam; 50) Hasan veled-i Mente§e; 51) 
Ibrahim astarci; 52) Mehmed hayyat; 53) Hasan helvali; 54) Yohta hayyat; 55) Mehmedi 
veled-i Tarla; 56) Hizir veled-i sakka; 57) Ahmed sarra 9 ; 58) Mehmedi Ayinedar; 59) 
imam Iliyas; 60) Ramazan; 61) Tannvermi?; 62) Mahmud hayyat; 63) Kemal Sofyali; 64) 
Ali veled-i §ahin; 65) Yayci§ah; 66) Mehmedi ktilah-duz; 67) Hizir veled-i Haci; 68) 
Zaganos Haci; 69) Yusuf Amavud; 70) Inebegi Yiiruk; 71) §irmerd nalband; 72) Osman 
kalayci; 73) Bali sabunu; 74) Haci Kasim; 75) imam Sulhaddin; 76) mtiezzin Halil; 77) 

Ahmed kavaf; 78) Haci papu 99 u; 

[p. 158] 

1) Mehmedi ipek 9 i; 2) Mustafa kazzaz; 3) Mehmedi; 4) Ahmed Haci; 5) Mehmedi 
Akhisari; 6) Hamza veled-i Kalkal; 7) Mehmedi Piyade; 8) Mustafa veled-i Hizir; 9) Haci 
Eyiib; 10) Atmaca i§kaf; 11) Yakub papu 99 u; 12) Mehmedi hammal; 13) Hizir Bali; 14) 
Mustafa skembeci; 15) Tanrivermi§ Aga; 16) Aydin papu 99 u; 17) Hizir Haci; 18) Haci 
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Hamza; 19) tuzcu Hamza; 20) Yusuf kazzaz; 21) Yusuf; 22) Mustafa tacir; 23) Hamza 
tacir; 24) Iliyas hayyat; 25) Velieddin Acem; 26) Hisarlu papu? 9 u; 27) Yigan ba§mak 9 i; 
28) Mustafa durud-ger; 29) Yusuf papu 99 u; 30) Hamza muze-duz; 31) Sufi Dogan; 32) 
Bayezid papu 99 u; 33) tnebegi ipek 9 i; 34) Ali Sersem; 35) Ibrahim Siyah; 36) Umur 
Nevgirli; 37) Ishak hayyat; 38) Mustafa veled-i Masud; 39) Ibrahim kalayci; 40) Ali Siyah; 
41) Ibrahim tacir; 42) Yusuf ktilah-duz; 43) Haci ktilah-duz; 44) Ltitfi ktilah-duz; 45) Ali 
Arab; 46) Isa kiilah-duz; 47) Yusuf serbet 9 i; 48) Ibrahim nalband; 49) Seydi papu 99 u; 50) 
Ho$kadem Arab; 51) Sinan K 6 se 9 ; 52) Sinan Beyalmak; 53) imam Ivaz; 54) muezzin 
Salih; 55) Yusuf; 56) Mehmedi 9 er 9 i; 57) Ramazan takyeci; 58) Mehmed veled-i Emir; 59) 
nalband Ramazan; 60) Yusuf Yolcu; 61) Yavaz ke 9 eci; 62) Haci Yakub; 63) Ibri sarra 9 ; 
64) Hamza paluzeci; 65) Hamza kerbansar ay [ci ?]; 66 ) Iliyas halla 9 ; 67) Iliyas yazici; 68 ) 
Hizir Siyah; 69) Yusuf durud-ger; 70) §aban hayyat; 71) §irmerd hayyat; 72) Hasan i§kaf; 
73) Ali azade-i kadi; 74) Hamza; 75) Hamza sarra 9 ; 76) Ivaz Nokeri; 77) Hamza dellal; 
78) Isa Bali; 

% 

[p. 159] 

1) Durmu§; 2) Karagoz; 3) Mehmedi sarra 9 ; 4) Aydm 9 ulah; 5) Yusuf ipek 9 i; 6 ) Ali; 7) 
Mtibarek; 8 ) Hamza; 9) Evrenos; 10) Mahmud sabunu; 11) Hizir Nokeri; 12) imam 
Ahmed; 13) Yusuf mtiezzin; 14) Halil nan-pez; 15) Haci Ahmed; 16) Davud Are 9 ; 17) 
Mehmedi a§ 9 i; 18) §ahin; 19) Haci Mahmud; 20) Canpa§a; 21) Mehmedi Arab; 22) Abu 

Sinan; 23) Tanrivermi§; 24) Ibrahim boyaci; 25) Sadik palan-duz; 26) Bazarlu ?; 27) Ltitfi 

♦ 

kuyumcu; 28) Mehmedi veled-i Halil; 29) Ahmed Qaltik; 30) Mevlana dtikkandar; 31) 
Seydi Ahmed; 32) Hamza nemet-ger; 33) Hizir borek 9 i; 34) Sinktir kepezci; 35) Stileyman 
papu 99 u; 36) Tursun halla 9 ; 37) Bali kepek-pez; 38) Omer muytab; 39) Iliyas dellak; 40) 
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Mehmedi veled-i Haci Ahmed; 41) imam Haci; 42) muezzin Ali; 43) Mehmedi veled-i 
Dogan; 44) Karaca Ahriyan; 45) SUleyman diikkandar; 46) Haci Stileyman; 47) Haci 
Kasim; 48) Hiiseyn muytab; 49) SUleyman diikkandar; 50) Mustafa hayyat; 51) Doyran; 
52) Hamza hayyat; 53) Dogan arabaci; 54) Bedreddin hayyat; 55) lyas bakkal; 56) 
Mehmedi; 57) Hizir muytab; 58) Turahan dellal; 59) Hamza b 6 rek 9 i; 60) Saruca muze- 
dUz; 61) Ahmed ktilah-duz; 62) Firus bakkal; 63) Karaca nan-pez; 64) Ismail papuf?u; 65) 
Iliyas 5 ulah; 66 ) Hasan Kor; 67) Hamza ?ulah; 68 ) Ishak kazzaz; 69) imam Hasan; 70) 
mtiezzin HUseyn; 71) Omer tuccar; 72) Turah i§kaf; 73) Sinan ktilah-duz; 74) Sinan 
hayyat; 75) Nesuh hayyat; 76) Haci ahen-ger; 77) Ahmed veled-i kepezci; 78) Yah§i 

ktilah-duz; 

[p. 160] 

1) Haci kef§-ger; 2) Ali kefyger; 3) Hamza kef$-ger; 4) Yusuf ?ulah; 5) Yusuf hayyat; 6 ) 

Mustafa; 7) Haci dellak; 8 ) Saruca hayyat; 9) Ali; 10) Mehmedi mutav; 11 ) Isa takyeci; 

> 

12) Mehmedi sekkaki; 13) Mehmedi i$kaf; 14) Hamza bi 9 ak?i; 15) Ali sekkaki; 16) 
Mehmedi hayyat; 17) Mustafa hayyat; 18) Ahmed hayyat; 19) Haci tacir; 20) Mustafa 
dellak; 21) imam Ali; 22) mUezzin Hasan; 23) Ali kulah-duz; 24) Haci HUseyn; 25) Haci 
MUkbil; 26) Hamza bdrek 9 i; 27) Hizir UskUf 9 U; 28) Abdurrahman boyaci; 29) Pa§ayigit 
debbag; 30) Ali debbag; 31) Veli papu 99 u; 32) Mustafa debbag; 33) Yakub; 34) Ibrahim 
halla 9 ; 35) Hizir hayyat; 36) Tannvermi§ Sagir; 37) SUleyman halla 9 ; 38) Zaganos Haci; 
39) Inehoca Kulagoz; 40) Ibrahim Haci; 41) Ahmed; 42) Hamza debbag; 43) Yahya 
kabaci; 44) Mehmedi veled-i Ali; 45) Ramazan veled-i Ali; 46) imam Mehmedi; 47) 
Tursun Hoca; 48) Ali hayyat; 49) Sinan hayyat; 50) Haci yagci; 51) Mehmedi Bucek; 52) 
Zaganos bazirgan; 53) Yakub buzcu; 54) Mehmedi Yamak; 55) Hizir kepezci; 56) Yah§i 
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kepek-pez; 57) Ibrahim kepek-pez; 58) Mehmedi veled-i Arab; 59) Ali nan-pez; 60) Haci 
K8r; 61) Mehmedi kepezci; 62) §irmerd kepezci; 63) Hamza halla?; 64) Haci eskici; 65) 
Sufi hayyat; 66) Hamza Amavud; 67) Hamza; 68) Velieddin Haci; 69) Dilsiz; 70) Kasim 
veled-i kepezci; 71) Atmaca; 72) Bayezid etmekci; 73) Yusuf veled-i Hojkadem; 74) Iliyas 
kepezci; 75) Siileyman nalband; 76) Balaban kepezci; 77) Mehmedi Kiifuk; 78) imam 
Hasan; 

[p. 161 ] 

1) muezzin Arab; 2) borek^i Sola; 3) Hasan birader-i o; 4) Behadir MUsellem; 5) Ishak 
kazzaz; 6) Hizir i§kaf; 7) Ali birader-i Hmr; 8) Mahmud kef§-ger; 9) Ahmed kalkanci; 1 0) 
Ahi ktirk?ti; 11) Liitfi; 12) Ku^ilk Ali; 13) Arab nan-pez; 14) Mehmedi iyici; 15) Ali 
somuncu; 16) Kiirde bifak^i; 17) Pa§ayigit iyici; 18) Ahmed ?ulah; 19) Ali Kulak; 20) 
Ishak sumazen; 21) Ibri daulcu; 22) Liitfand Hoca; 23) imam Davud; 24) miiezzin Ahmed; 
25) Ahmed veled-i Agulpa§a; 26) Mustafa birader-i Kadi; 27) Haci Hasan; 28) Hizir 
birader-i Bayezid; 29) Mubarek; 30) Yakub sarra?; 31) Hizir nalband; 32) Isa Bali; 33) 
Hasan veled-i Mehmed; 34) Ahi Iliyas; 35) Dogan kinci; 36) Hizir kepezci; 37) §irmerd; 
38) Yah§i sabunu; 39) Hamza; 40) Siyah Bayram; 41) imam Stileyman; 42) Mahmud 
kavaf; 43) Mehmedi veled-i Haci; 44) Mehmedi debbag; 45) Sevin 9 ; 46) Kork Hamza; 47) 
Yusuf Lus; 48) Siyah Ahmed; 49) Ali kepek-pez; 50) §irmerd azade-i Ntisret; 51) Hamza 
lokUmaci; 52) Hasan; 53) Sufi Hizir; 54) Sufi Haci; 55) Mustafa serbet 9 i; 56) Sinan kmci; 
57) InebegT veled-i Zaganos; 58) Katil kazanci; 59) Nesuh kazanci; 60) Haci ktilah-duz; 
61) Mehmedi hayyat; 62) Atmaca azade-i Timur; 63) Yusuf dellak; 64) Sinan veled-i Ali 
Pa§a; 65) Yakub; 66) Tursun debbag; 67) Ahmed 9 ulah; 68) imam Hamza; 69) miiezzin 
Ali; 70) Mehmedi Tatar; 71) Inehoca bac-dar; 72) Yusuf hamamci; 73) Isa Bali; 74) Barak 
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veled-i Yusuf; 75) Inebegi veled-i Iliyas; 76) Tannvermi§; 77) Hasan veled-i Ismail; 78) 
Kasim birader-i Hasan; 

[p. 1 62] 

1) Ali veled-i Karaca; 2) Adhem veled-i Yusuf; 3) Ramazan veled-i Halil; 4) Haydar veled- 
i Iliyas; 5) Firus; 6) Ahmed kisa 9 ?i; 7) Haci Brusah; 8) Oru? veled-i £oksi; 9) Ge[n ]9 
9 ekii 99 il; 10) Ismail Budur; 11) Abdullah; 12) Yakub; 13) Yusuf kavaf; 14) KaragOz 
bazirgan; 15) Zaganos; 16) Karagoz Ahriyan; 17) Iskender Tavezan; 18) Yakub Steber; 
19) Hizir Eflak; 20) Ho§kadem; 21) Saruca; 22) Yah§i 9 ulah; 23) Umur Divane; 24) 
Karaca 9 ulah; 25) Haci 9 ulah; 26) Yusuf Divane; 27) Ali kepezci; 28) Ahmed veled-i 
Dede; 29) Suleyman mtiezzin; 30) imam Cemal; 31) Hasan miiezzin; 32) Atmaca papu 99 u; 
33) Bekir siracci; 34) Musa papu 99 u; 35) Isa eskici; 36) Haci Musa; 37) Ali MUtevelli; 38) 
Iliyas debbag; 39) KatagSlii debbag; 40) Bali papu 99 u; 41) §ahin; 42) Ali helvah; 43) Halil 
birader-i Firhad; 44) Ibri §eytan; 45) Mehmedi £altik; 46) Hamza debbag; 47) Yusuf 
Tunuzlu[lu]; 48) Mahmud kuyumcu; 49) Yusuf §im§ir-ger; 50) Karagoz 9 iknk 9 i; 51) 
Acmen kazanci; 52) Behsayi§ muytab; 53) Veli Haci halla 9 ; 54) Hamza i§kaf; 55) Hamza 
papu 99 u; 56) Haci papu 99 u; 57) Ahmed gulam-i Sinan; 58) Uru 9 veled-i Sinan; 59) Isa 
dellak; 60) Taliban kazanci; 61) Yonus debbag; 62) bive Nergis; 63) bive Cam; 64) bive 
Mara zen-i bac-dar; 65) bive Nergis; 66) bive Beloslava; 67) bive Selved zen-i Saruca; 68) 
bive Giilbahar; 69) bive Mercan zen-i imam; 70) bive Fatma; 71) bive Alime zen-i 
magaza[ci]; 72) bive Negris mader-i Ahmed; 73) bive Margeta; 74) bive Turpa§a; 75) bive 
Zeyneb; 76) bive Turpa§a zen-i Mehmedi; 77) bive ... [zen-i] Asilpa§a; 78) bive Rahime 
zen-i Koca; 

[p. 163] 
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1) bive ...?; 2) bive... [zen-i] Meri?; 3) bive Ay§e mader-i Ali; 4) Fatma mader-i Omer; 5) 
bive ... [zen-i] Uru?; 6) bive Melek; 7) bive Devlet; 8) bive Fatma zen-i Rei§; 9) bive 
Devlet; 10) bive Fatma; 1 1) bive Ay§e; 12) bive Hodi; 13) bive Gevder; 14) bive Gtilcihan; 
15) bive Nergis zen-i Hizir; 16) bive Devlet zen-i Hilseyn; 17) bive Nergis zen-i Ibrahim; 
18) bive Yanya (?) (Yelena?) zen-i Ali; 19) bive Zeyneb; 20) bive Giilsene; 21) bive ... 
[zen-i] §ahin; 22) bive Ay§e; 23) bive Fatma zen-i Ho§kadem; 24) bive Benef§e mader-i 
Sakri; 25) bive Fatma; 26) bive Nergis zen-i Mahmud; 27) bive Sabha; 28) bive Nergis; 
29) bive Devlet; 30) bive Benef§e; 31) bive Ay§e zen-i Saruca; 32) bive Melek ayri-i Siyah; 
33) bive Pa§ahatun; 34) bive Fatma; 35) bive Giil?i?ek; 36) bive Fatma; 37) bive Melek; 
38) bive Ay§e zen-i Dogan; 39) bive Nevruz; 40) bive Ay§e; 41) bive Fatma zen-i Resul; 
42) bive Devlet; 43) bive Fatma; 44) bive Hadice; 45) bive Nergis; 46) bive Devlet zen-i 
Atmaca; 47) bive Hadice [zen-i] Atmaca; 48) bive Ay§e; 49) bive Nevruz; 50) bive Fatma; 

I 

51) bive Azize; 52) bive Nergis zen-i Mehmedi; 53) bive Fatma zen-i Aydrn; 

Cema’an: hane 493 bive 70 
Gebran-i §ehir-i Siroz 

1) Papas Kiryaki; 2) Yani veled-i (^ikandil; 3) Komnino birader-i o; 4) Sinadino Merisko 
(Mersifo); 5) Paladyano; 6) Manol Dobri; 7) Manol Sinadino; 8) Kosta birader-i o; 9) 
Galatelo birader-i Kosta; 10) Mesagrino Merisko (Mersifo); 11) Miho veled-i Mihal; 12) 
Dimo veled-i Gordana; 

[p. 1 64] 

1) Hristos Armen; 2) Yani veled-i Truvil; 3) Yovan £opan; 4) Yani lskeda; 5) Palatyani; 
6) Yani Panulo; 7) Angelos Kalohrid; 8) Duka Monomah; 9) Tomik Agalo; 10) Sinadino 
Vasiliko; 11) Duka veled-i Toma; 12) Papas [-i kilise-i] Ayo Dimitri; 13) Dingo veled-i 
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Aleksi; 14) Dimos Modinas; 15) Dingo veled-i Andreya; 16) Dingos Varila; 17) Todoris; 
18) Dimitri Petri?; 19) Sinadino Kaloyana; 20) Andraniko Sinadino; 21) Veludi Arhondi; 
22) Asimas Luvara; 23) Nikola Uzgur; 24) Manol birader-i o; 25) Manol veled-i Yana; 26) 
Yana veled-i o; 27) Yorg Uzguril; 28) Yorg Zoryan; 29) Todor birader-i o; 30) Yorg 
Halasti; 31) Nesa veled-i Paskul; 32) Dimitri Loncar (?); 33) Mihal Analosto; 34) Manol 
birader-i o; 35) Todor veled-i Yani; 36) Dimitri damad-i Marino; 37) Kosta Kaliga; 38) 
Yani veled-i Kapsiti; 39) Manol veled-i o; 40) Ispilyod birader-i Yani; 41) Manol Marin; 
42) And[r]aniko Sila; 43) Manol veled-i Manomah; 44) Kosta veled-i o; 45) Iksato 
Zoryan; 46) Istamad Angelo; 47) Ispilyod Sofyano; 48) Todoris Camo; 49) Agalo Uzguril; 
50) Yani birader-i o; 51) Dimitri Zeridi; 52) Yani veled-i Varlid; 53) Papas Yorg; 54) 
Dimitri Kuropalad; 55) Kosta papu??u; 56) Ispilyot ?ulah; 57) Protocan veled-i o; 58) 
Glava birader-i o; 59) Sinadino veled-i Papa Todor; 60) Hristodul Makelar; 61) Manol 
veled-i Pap[a]; 62) Kiryakos Panayot; 63) Kefala Yeragi?; 64) Dimo birader-i o; 65) Yorg 
birader-i Dimo; 66) Dimo veled-i Andrea; 67) Fotino lksarhilo; 68) Todoris Fotino; 69) 
Dimo veled-i Rondaki; 70) Yorg Yani?opulo; 71) Yani veled-i Glava; 72) Hristodul 
birader-i o; 73) Dimos Ayra; 74) Dimos Makrino; 75) Yorg Makrino; 76) Petros nan-pez; 
77) Todoris Krasaki; 78) Yorg Manol; 

[p. 165] 

1) Aleksi Yoklo; 2) Ispilyod Rondaki; 3) Dimos Kosta; 4) Yorg birader-i Aleksi; 5) Mihal 
Poygo; 6) Kosta etmekci; 7) Kosta Adrahta; 8) Mihal Kuropalad; 9) Sinadino Ispilyod; 
10) Yorg Metaksa; 11) Todor veled-i Ispilyod; 12) Yorg birader-i Todor; 13) Ispilyod 
miman; 14) Yorgilas Hamilo; 15) Sinadino Hamilo; 16) Papas Keramesina; 17) Manol 
Argiro; 18) Dimos Doksara; 19) Komnino Todora; 20) Todor Kalokota; 21) Kefala 
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Siropulo; 22) Aleksi Maro; 23) Bratan veled-i o; 24) Papas Komnano; 25) Yani veled-i 
tspilyod; 26) Yorg veled-i Papa; 27) Yani Sirali; 28) Todor veled-i Uzguropulo; 29) Yorg 
veled-i Todor; 30) Manomah veled-i Andrea; 31) Ko [n]tostefano Kalohorid; 32) Mantos 
Logari; 33) Yani veled-i §ap$ino; 34)’ Toma veled-i Siropulo; 35) Aleksi veled-i Deyani; 
36) Malik birader-i o; 37) Yorg birader-i mezkur; 38) Todoris £ola; 39) Yorg Hudafto 
(?); 40) Manol veled-i Muta; 41) Yani veled-i Veryora; 42) Yorg veled-i Yani; 43) Manol 
Istefan; 44) Uraniya veled-i Duka; 45) Komnino veled-i Duka; 46) Toma veled-i Mlado; 
47) Yani veled-i Mavrigelo; 48) Manol ?enger; 49) Mantos veled-i Singelo; 50) Yorg 
Iskero; 51) Mihal Laskari; 52) Todor veled-i Kalisti; 53) Yorg Papila; 54) Manol veled-i 
Viran; 55) Yani veled-i o; 56) Andreya veled-i Merisko (Mersifo); 57) Sinadino Masura; 
58) Dimitri Teknudo; 59) Manol Slavilka; 60) Andreya veled-i Merisko (Mersifo); 61) 
Papas Plumi; 62) Papas Apostol; 63) Manol Argiropulo; 64) Sarandino Manol; 65) Manol 
Marut; 66) Kalonid veled-i Todor; 67) Luka veled-i Mlado; 68) Sinadino Todor; 69) 
Dimitri veled-i Petro; 70) tspilyod Yana; 71) Manol Uskorila; 72) Manol Kalohorfit]; 73) 
Glanula Manol; 74) Yorg Gonata; 75) tspilyod Kuveli; 76) Papas Yani; 77) Dimitri 
birader-i Yorg; 78) Yani veled-i Melisino; 

[p. 166] 

1) Simo veled-i. Papa Aleksi; 2) Todoris veled-i Papa Aleksi; 3) Dimidro Yaluridi; 4) 
Dimitri veled-i Argiro; 5) Yorg veled-i Gerilo; 6) Mihal veled-i ?; 7) Yorg Melisino; 8) 
Dingo veled-i Plati; 9) Dimitri Kaligo; 10) Yorg Maronid; 11) Manol birader-i o; 12) 
Dingo birader-i o; 13) Yorg Maronid; 14) Papas Aleksi; 15) Yani veled-i Simo; 16) Uzgur 
birader-i o; 17) Papas Dimitar; 18) Kiryakos Kolovro; 19) Kosta Metaksa; 20) Sinadino 
Yaluri; 21) Mihal ?; 22) Manomah Argiropulo; 23) Aleksi veled-i o; 24) Papas Yorg; 25) 
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Dimitri Pardomat; 26) Toma veled-i Trahodino; 27) Angelo Kuropalad; 28) Yani veled-i 
Angelo; 29) tstayko damad-i Medrayo; 30) Manol Siropulo; 31) Manol Istefa; 32) 
Sinadino birader-i o; 33) Dingo birader-i o; 34) Iksatopulo Iskana; 35) Androniko Katirga; 
36) Kaloyir veled-i o; 37) Manol Miryan (?); 38) Muzal birader-i o; 39) Dingo Iksatopulo; 
40) Toma birader-i o; 41) Dimo veled-i Manol; 42) Todor veled-i Manol; 43) Filomat 
Krevila (?) (Kerula?); 44) Yorg Brahoti; 45) Glavat (?) Krevila (?) (Kerala?); 46) Manol 
tvlaho; 47) Dimo veled-i Gunar; 48) Yorg veled-i Papa lvlah;49) Manos Papa Todor; 50) 
Tomas Fragopulo; 51) Prisko Sina; 52) Yani veled-i Kondanikola; 53) Yenimata; 54) 
Yorg veled-i Kuvali; 55) Yorg Ipolito (?); 56) Kanaki veled-i Kaloyana; 57) Prapas veled-i 
Labrino; 58) Yani veled-i Paskano (?); 59) Manol Mavroyan; 60) Dimo Anoyat; 61) Mihal 
Ifragopulo; 62) Manol veled-i o; 63) Yani birader-i o; 64) Hrisanid; 65) Aleksi veled-i 
Yokara; 66) Yani veled-i Filomad; 67) Manol Gunar; 68) Todoris; 69) Mihal Vdomal; 70) 
Andreya Tatar; 71) Yorg Haci; 72) Kosta veled-i Haci; 73) Ipolito (?) veled-i Boyo; 74) 
Yorg veled-i o; 75) Yorg veled-i Kalogrit; 76) Apostol Lazar; 77) Yorg Rondak; 78) 
Istefan 9 enger; 79) Yani veled-i Istefan; 80) Toma veled-i Papa Manto; 81) Tomas 
Geropulo (Gripulo?); 82) Yorg Toma; 83) Dimos Kiromah; 84) Ispilyod Kufo; 

[p- 167] 

1) Yani veled-i Vahto (Va 9 yo?); 2) Dingo Padulo; 3) Dimo veled-i Dingo; 4) Ispilyod 
Asobro; 5) Yani birader-i o; 6) Apostol irkomid; 7) Manol veled-i o; 8) Andreya veled-i 
Papa Yani; 9) Yorg veled-i Todor; 10) Andraniko Yorg; 11) Argiro Bozimir; 12) 
Hristodul Hrikomata (?); 13) Todor birader-i o; 14) Argiro Kalohorino; 15) Toma veled-i 
Melisino; 16) Vartikopulo Manol; 17) Ispilyod Dobro; 18) Bradiyot Toma; 19) Aleksi 
veled-i Kalamoto; 20) Yorg birader-i o; 21) Sirmarino Duka; 22) Duka Kurtik; 23) Dimos 
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Mitras; 24) Kosta veled-i Prapo; 25) Ivdak (?) Muzati; 26) Yovan kepezci; 27) Dingo 
veled-i Krivano; 28) Manol Klapulo (Velapulo); 29) Apatrino (Ayatrino) Kuman; 30) 
Kosta veled-i Mirako; 31) Yani veled-i Rako (?); 32) Atanas Rondaki; 33) Toma Karpati; 

34) Yorg Pisrot (?); 35) Manol Matesi; 36) Nikola veled-i Mardakli; 37) Yorg birader-i o; 

# 

38) Yani veled-i ?; 39) Dimos Kaloyur; 40) Kavasila Grbi (?); 41) Foka veled-i Kanaki; 
42) Yani veled-i Vurgari; 43) Yorg veled-i Kostanda; 44) Apostol Yor[g]; 45) Aleksi 
birader-i Yorg; 46) Istasino Argiro; 47) Dingo birader-i o; 48) Ispilyod veled-i Lukano; 
49) Panayot Laluha; 50) Kiryakos Stefa; 51) Dimos Ordivil (?); 52) Yorg Vraka; 53) Yani 
Dok§ara; 54) Dimos Plumi; 55) Kosta Maryano; 56) Yani birader-i o; 57) Iksatos ?; 58) 

Andreya veled-i Filomat; 59) Ispilyod Grilo; 60) Andraniko veled-i Atanas; 61) Kuman 

# 

Patrik; 62) Toma veled-i Mavrita; 63) Kosta Simodyar; 64) Yorg Mangepa; 65) Todor 
veled-i Gura; 66) Dimo veled-i Hrakomata; 67) Todor veled-i Meyari; 68) Kiryako veled-i 
Prapo; 69) Dimos Bozidar; 70) Manol birader-i Dimo; 71) Dimo veled-i Toloyid; 72) 
Yorg veled-i Simita; 73) Dimitar birader-i o; 74) Manol birader-i Dimitar; 75) Kiryako 
veled-i Ledega sarra?; 76) Yorg birader-i o; 77) Panayod birader-i o; 78) Yorg Pedavita; 

[p. 168] 

1) Yorg Pomalut; 2) Lanbrino; 3) Yani veled-i Yoglavo; 4) Marista Poyo; 5) Dimitar 
veled-i Varyo; 6) Kosta veled-i Kalovina; 7) Yani veled-i Atanas; 8) Papas Yorg; 9) Todor 
veled-i Mak? (?); 10) Moskoplu Margarid; 11) Atanas Kapla; 12) Yani Melnikot; 13) 
Nikola Finkar (Fanfar?); 14) Ispilyod Kaloyana; 15) Dingo veled-i Lanbrino; 16) Nikola 
Hreka; 17) Yani Kromid; 18) Yanis Gavala; 19) Dimos Kokal; 20) Apostol Ivrana; 21) 
Ispilyod birader-i o; 22) Andreya veled-i Paskul; 23) Dimitar Paskul; 24) Mihal Pangalo; 
25) Yani Rago; 26) Ispilyod Kaloyana; 27) Dimitar veled-i Padila; 28) Tarsa (?) Gerilo; 
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29) Manol Lahana; 30) Yorg birader-i o; 31) Mihal Gerilo; 32) Mihal Milino; 33) Manol 
veled-i Pangalo; 34) Iksatyod Yani; 35) Miho Dramino; 36) Yorg Hancekri; 37) Yorg 
Premerid; 38) Dimitri Paskal; 39) Logaras Hemes (?); 40) Dimo veled-i Musko; 41) Dimo 
veled-i Kolidi; 42) Yorg Rago; 43) Dimitar birader-i o; 44) Yorg Pigoti; 45) Yani veled-i 
Armen; 46) Manol veled-i Papa Dimitar; 47) Kosta veled-i Alamano; 48) Panayot veled-i 
Kosta; 49) Dimitar veled-i Burgari; 50) Yorg birader-i Dimitar; 51) Todor veled-i 
Luzyano; 52) Anastas Vasil; 53) Manol Damaskino; 54) Kosta Burgari; 55) Todoris 
Burgari; 56) Mihal Arseni; 57) Kosta Uryan (?); 58) Yorg Ipsoma; 59) Sinadino Mavrita; 
60) Todor veled-i Kiryako; 61) Yorg Kiryako; 62) Foka Mavrudi; 63) Kosta Argir; 64) 
Manol Modino; 65) Dimos Kondilar; 66) Manol veled-i Yani; 67) Trendafila Alaman; 68) 
Yani veled-i Mavrofor; 69) Mavrudi ?ulah; 70) Yani Makelar; 71) Dimo veled-i Alaman; 
72) Kosta ?; 73) Mihal Piskifita; 74) Drosino £ukala; 75) Kaluta Mami; 76) Yani veled-i 
Yoni; 77) Yani veled-i Verber (?); 78) Sinadino Sarandini; 

[p. 169] 

1) Miho Camadrin; 2) Sinadino Izrabi; 3) Apostol Andreya; 4) Ispilyod Andreya; 5) 

Tomik; 6) Bogoslav Bena; 7) Kosta Hrekomita; 8) Glava Milas; 9) Musko Seridi; 10) 

♦ 

Malik Hamindil; 11) Angelos Mikrapolid; 12) Manol; 13) Manol Igravakalo; 14) Nikola 
damad-i o; 15) Argiros; 16) § inner d veled-i Kaplo; 17) Mihal Hotilo; 18) Yorg papu? 9 u; 
19) Mavri Duka; 20) Vardi Hotilo; 21) Mihal Ververi; 22) Dimos Istefan; 23) Manol 
Malik; 24) Gavala veled-i Kokinoklo; 25) Sirigo veled-i Marino; 26) Papas Dingo; 27) 
Dimo veled-i Galaplu; 28) Yani veled-i § inner d; 29) Yorg veled-i Dimitar; 30) Istamad 
Koval; 31) Dingo veled-i o; 32) Mihal Halkomata; 33) Kosta veled-i Kovala; 34) Manol 
tskorda; 35) Ispilyod Melnikot; 36) Yani Moranid; 37) Mihal Alevra; 38) Yani birader-i o; 
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39) Matoy (?) Plumi; 40) Papas Dimitar; 41) Yani veled-i Arhangel; 42) Yorg birader-i 
Yani; 43) Dimitar veled-i Zoryan; 44) Dimo veled-i Ispilyod; 45) Hristodul Brazidal; 46) 
Yani Sesangit; 47) Zagorino birader-i o; 48) Kiryak veled-i Dingo; 49) Yorg birader-i o; 
50) Totos Kabur; 51) Komnano; 52) Yani Katakalo; 53) lspi[l]yod Premyot; 54) Manol 
veled-i o; 55) Yarn?; 56) Matos Panayod; 57) Nikola Bolid; 58) Tomas Belug; 59) Tomas 
Kiri*;; 60) Yana Dok§ara; 61) Manol Mirmica; 62) Papas Kremasto; 63) Papas Todor; 64) 
Papas Manol; 65) Yani veled-i Dimi[t]ri; 66) Dingos veled-i Krabava; 67) Manol Marino; 
68) Filib Kerhan; 69) Todoris; 70) Dimos Kalita; 71) Manol Sinktir; 72) Yorg Kanakar; 
73) Yorg Livadar; 74) Vasilikos; 75) Kosta Kastrino; 76) Kosta Turkoplu; 77) tstayko 
Ivlah; 78) Yorg veled-i Iftaho; 

[p. 170] 

1) Kiryakos 9 ulah; 2) Yorg fulah; 3) Dingos 9 ulah; 4) Kiryako Marino; 5) Mihal Miluta; 
6) Yorg birader-i o; 7) bive Mara; 8) bive Yura; 9) bive Mara zen-i Nesuh; 10) bive 

Todora; 11) bive Todora [zen-i] Selaniki; 12) bive Kali; 13) bive Dobri [zen-i] Ikseno; 14) 

# 

bive Todora [zen-i] Zupano; 15) bive Mara duhter-i Zupano; 16) bive Mara zen-i Dimitar; 
17) bive Yura [zen-i] Kanakar; 18) bive Mara Petudina; 19) bive Manola [zen-i] Tatar; 20) 
bive Maro [zen-i] Panayi; 21) bive Yura Kamalina; 22) bive Todora [zen-i] Barkar; 23) 
bive Matu[l]a [zen-i] Sigela; 24) bive Mara zen-i Palatyano; 25) bive Gulvana; 26) bive 
llena zen-i Mengepsa; 27) bive Yura [zen-i] Mengepsa; 28) bive Yura [zen-i] Manesa; 29) 
bive ... [zen-i] Yani; 30) bive Todora; 31) bive Malamatina; 32) bive Maro; 33) bive 
Angelina; 34) bive ... duhter-i Plumi; 35) bive llena zen-i Vatac; 36) bive Yura zen-i Yorg; 
37) bive Marina [zen-i] Mihal; 38) bive Mara [zen-i] Alevra; 39) bive Dukena [zen-i] 
Marino; 40) bive Dukena [zen-i] Malik; 41) bive Tomayi; 42) bive Ivdika; 43) bive Maro 
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[zen-i] Klapo; 44) bive Maro; 45) bive ... [zen-i] Marmarhino; 46) bive Iksati; 47) bive 
Irina; 48) bive Todora [zen-i] Cukandil; 49) bive Ispilyotisa; 50) bive Tomayi; 51) bive 
Vamikoplina; 52) bive Istamata; 53) bive Yura [zen-i] Kosta; 54) bive Mara [zen-i] 
Ciguni; 55) bive Todora [zen-i] Lazar; 56) bive Maro [zen-i] Ispilyod; 57) bive Tomayi 
[zen-i] §ahin; 58) bive Yura [zen-i] Andreya; 59) bive Marina [zen-i] Nikola; 60) bive 
Yura [zen-i] Ispilyota; 61) bive Mara [zen-i] Vamiki; 62) bive Maro [zen-i] £avu$; 63) 
bive Yura zen-i Lapa; 64) bive Kali; 65) bive Maro; 66) bive Maro zen-i Vasil; 67) bive 
Glavena [zen-i] Sarandi; 68) bive Maro [zen-i] Nikola; 69) bive ... [zen-i] Dimitri Qamur; 
70) bive Lurena [zen-i] Urmen; 71) bive Mara [zen-i] Arvanid; 72) bive Ilena zen-i 
ipsoma; 73) bive Kali zen-i Yani; 74) bive Argiri; 75) bive Todora [zen-i] Lahana; 76) 
bive Ispilyota; 77) bive Diyalehti; 78) bive Sinadino [zen-i] Hrameno; 


[p. 171] 


1) bive Vasiliki; 2) bive Fotini; 3) bive Anasta; 4) bive Kali; 5) bive Asimina; 6) bive 


Sinadini; 7) bive Ifrosina; 8) bive Maro zen-i ^ukandil; 9) bive Moskiti; 10) bive Mara 


zen-i Mavrita; 11) bive Yura [zen-i] Stefa; 12) bive Ispilyota; 13) bive Ispilyota [zen-i] 


Kuvara; 14) bive Todora; 15) bive Yura zen-i Simita; 16) bive Maro [zen-i] Kopana; 17) 


bive Yura [zen-i] Steya (?); 18) bive Maro zen-i Kaloyana; 19) bive Irina [zen-i] 


Simodiyar; 20) bive Mara [zen-i] Havado; 21) bive Izmarda [zen-i] Patrik; 22) bive 


Angelina [zen-i Mavrita; 23) bive ... [zen-i] Sinadino Lemargo; 24) bive Ispilyota; 25) bive 


Iksati [zen-i] Kostanda; 26) bive ... [zen-i] Ivriyoti; 27) bive Ilina; 28) bive Yura [zen-i] 


Laluho; 29) bive Todora; 30) bive Mara [zen-i] Gudeli; 31) bive Komnani [zen-i] Plumi; 


32) bive Mara [zen-i] Kapadoka; 33) bive Mara zen-i Varpat; 34) bive Ivdika; 35) bive 


Kirana [zen-i] Manol; 36) bive Mara zen-i Perkino; 37) bive Ispilyota; 38) bive Ivdika 
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[zen-i] Muhla; 39) bive Hrisana [zen-i] Todor; 40) bive Palatini; 41) bive Kandila [zen-i] 
Godeni; 42) bive Ispilyota [zen-i] Kaluta; 43) bive Mara [zen-i] Ivlahot; 44) bive Mara; 
45) bive Fostira; 46) bive Glavena [zen-i] Yorg; 47) bive Kali zen-i Foka; 48) bive Filina 

I 

zen-i Papa Todor; 49) bive Ispilyota [zen-i] Vodokaki; 50) bive Marina zen-i Istasino; 51) 
bive Mara; 52) bive Irina; 53) bive Sinadini [zen-i] Ravandino; 54) bive Plaluniya; 55) bive 
Komnina; 56) bive Mara [zen-i] Bozidar; 57) bive tvdika; 58) bive Mara zen-i Kokali; 59) 
bive Mara zen-i Mangap; 60) bive Irina zen-i Labrino; 61) bive Ispilyota; 62) bive Ivdika; 
63) bive Iksati; 64) bive Beluha; 65) bive Melisini; 66) bive Mara zen-i Manol; 67) bive 
Mara; 68) bive Todora; 69) bive Todora [zen-i] Gunar; 70) bive Maro zen-i Filomad; 71) 
bive Marina zen-i Kalovro (?); 72) bive Yuro [zen-i] Yaluri; 73) bive Mara zen-i Besamir; 
74) bive Vasiliki; 75) bive Kamalina; 76) bive Argiri [zen-i] ^in?iri; 77) bive Yura [zen-i] 
Lako; 78) bive Mara zen-i Vidranina; 

[p. 1 72] 

1) bive Diha (?) [zen-i] Nikola; 2) bive Todora; 3) bive Mara [zen-i] Atila; 4) bive 
Vatacina; 5) bive Kali; 6) bive Anasto [zen-i] Marut; 7) bive Mara zen-i Megalyot; 8) bive 
Dimitro; 9) bive Angelina; 10) bive Ifrosina [zen-i] Petro; 11) bive Kali [zen-i] Metaksa; 
12) bive Mara zen-i tkseno; 13) bive Irina [zen-i] Koman; 14) bive Sofiya; 15) bive 
Medrino; 16) bive Marina zen-i Angelo; 17) bive Irina [zen-i] Ayumi; 18) bive Izmarada; 
19) bive Mara [zen-i] Dimitri; 20) bive llena zen-i Istanisa; 21) bive Mavreta zen-i Yani; 
22) bive Yura zen-i Istefan; 23) bive Mara [zen-i] Mahraman; 24) bive Marina [zen-i] 
Manol; 25) bive Ivdika [zen-i] Pelekan; 26) bive Kali [zen-i] Kiryako; 27) bive Mara [zen- 
i] Kaloyur; 28) bive Mara zen-i Yela; 29) bive Irina [zen-i] Voyvodi; 30) bive ... [zen-i] 
Duka; 31) bive Mara zen-i Aleksi; 32) bive Sinahrina [zen-i] Bratan; 33) bive Dukena 
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[zen-i] Kuropalad; 34) bive Angelina [zen-i] Andreya; 35) bive Mara; 36) bive Tomayi 
[zen-i] Saruhan; 37) bive Irina zen-i Istamad; 38) bive Kali; 39) bive Temiri zen-i Viro; 40) 
bive Maro zen-i Yorgilo; 41) bive Iksati; 42) bive Kali zen-i Yorg; 43) bive irina zen-i 
Prizeda (Priezda?); 44) bive Todora zen-i Yano; 45) bive Todora [zen-i] Filiba; 46) bive 
Mara zen-i Bragi?; 47) bive Mara; 48) bive Mara zen-i Papa; 49) bive Irina zen-i Prizeda 
(Priezda?); 50) bive Tomayi; 51) bive Todora [zen-i] Istefan; 52) bive Kali; 53) bive Irina 
zen-i Kaludi; 54) bive Yura [zen-i] Zaridi; 55) bive ifrosina [zen-i] Yorgila; 56) bive Kali 
zen-i Yani; 57) bive Sinadini [zen-i] Malkofa; 58) bive Florita; 59) bive Kali [zen-i] 
Simodiyar; 60) bive Hrusi [zen-i] Desila; 61) bive Kali; 62) bive Irina [zen-i] Hrisafo; 63) 

4 

bive Yura; 64) bive Yura zen-i Karaca; 65) bive Yura; 66) bive Mara [zen-i] Arhondi; 67) 
bive Irina; 68) bive Ilena [zen-i] Premarid; 69) bive Komnani [zen-i] Kir Mihal; 70) bive 
tlyad; 71) bive Truho; 72) bive Trifo zen-i Kaloyur; 73) bive Proskimilina; 74) bive 
Goneta; 75) bive ... [zen-i] Nikola Huta; 76) bive Todora; 77) bive £urakena; 78) bive 
Komnani; 

[p. 173] 

1) bive Dukena; 2) bive ... [zen-i] Mikropolid; 3) bive Dukena zen-i Dimitar; 4) bive 
Margara; 5) bive Malamatina; 
hrnta: 10 kile, 250; 

§a’ir: 3 kile, 45; 
duhne: 4 kile, 50; 

‘6§r-i bostan: 70; 

ispen?e: 13628; 

hane-i Muslim: 493 bive: 70 
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hane-i Gebr: 494 bive: 235 [the actual number is 492 hane and 233 bive] 
hasil: on dort bin kirk 119 ak9a 

bu haneden otuz alti papas’m ellerinde hiikmleri vardir kim suba§i olana ispen9e 
vermeyeler deyti 

[thirty-six priests out of these households have in their hands patents affirming their 
exemption from paying ispenge to whoever is suba$i] 
el baki hane 458 

Azadegan der nefs-i §ehir-i Siroz. Hara9 ve sa’ir kanun ve ka’ide vermeyeler deyti. 
Ellerinde merhumun hu[davendi]garlar’dan tabeserahti ve sultammiz’dan ... (?) htikm-i 
htimayunlan var. B unlard lr ki zikr olunur 

[freed slaves in the city of Serres, they do not give harag and other fees prescribed by law 
and custom. They have in their hands imperial edicts by the deceased rulers, may they rest 
in peace, as well as by our sultan. These they are who are mentioned (below)] : 

Mtislim: Mehmedi veled-i Manomah; 

Gebran: 1) Kiryazi veled-i Manomah; 2) Yani veled-i Diplovatac; 3) Yorg birader-i Yani; 
4) Manol; 5) Mihal veled-i Manol; 6) Todor veled-i Manol; 

Cema’an: hane-i Mtislim 1 , Gebr 6 

[p. 183] 

Evkaf-i mescid-i merhum mag fur Gazi Hudavendigar tabeserahu ve celle hayr ve §anehu 
[pious endowments of the mosque of the deceased Gazi Hudavendigar (Murad I) whose 
sins have been forgiven, may God exalt his glory, his excellence and honour, may he rest 
in peace] 
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♦ 


El asil ‘an cizye kim alirlar: fi sene 7200 

1) Vazife-i hatib: ‘an cizye fi yevm 6, ‘an dukkan-res fi yevm 8, dekkakm 4 fi 10, asiyab 
viran 1; 

2) Vazife-i imam: ‘an cizye fi yevm 4, yekun fi sene al kamile 1440; 

3) Vazife-i muezzin: ‘an cizye fi yevm 2, ‘an dUkkan-res 2, yekun fi sene 1440; 

4) Vazife-i hafizan ve muanif: ‘an cizye fi yevm 8, yekun [fi] sene al kamile 2880; 

i 

Manastir-i Midrapolid-i Siroz 

1) bag: kit’a3; 

2) e§car: 13 tut; 

3) besatin: kit’a 4, hasil 400; 

4) tarla der kariye-i Dreve$ani: kit’a 7, dtintim 4; 

5) tarla der kariye-i Goryani: dtintim 4, 3 ceviz; 

6) bag der kariye-i Dreve$ani: ak?a ‘o§r alirlar, kit’a 3, hasil 30; 

7) kilise-i Duhi: 10 zeytun, 6 incir, 1 ceviz; 

8) kilise-i Ahi§ratigo: 10 zeytun, 1 ceviz, 3 incir; 

9) der nefs-i Siroz: diikkan 3, hasil fi sene 140; 

10) der nefs-i Siroz: ... mukata’a, yekun til sene al kamile 300; 

1 1) Cema’an: bag, kit’a 6; ..., kit’a 4; dtikkan 3; kilisa 2; tarla, dtintim 8; hasil 870 

[p. 3 1 6] 

Yasak-i kepezciyan ki der nefs-i §ehir-i Siroz mi budand, in ast ki zikri aved 
[regulation about the veil-makers who are resident inside the city of Serres, these are who 
are mentioned (below)]: 
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1) Nikola Kastrino; 2) Yani veled-i Fotomari; 3) Tomas; 4) Dimos istoyan; 5) Radoslav 
Bratar; 6) Dimos Kestorilo; 7) Todor birader-i Fotino; 8) Yorg Kamaryot; 9) Kosta 
Pramadi; 10) istanislav Kosta; 11) Yorg Ustrancalo; 12) Dimos halla?; 13) Nikola 
Fotyano; 14) Yani ikseno; 15) Mihal veled-i Yani; 16) Yorg destarci; 17) Kalkuni (?) 
Preyara; 18) Dingo veled-i Henderad; 19) Dimitar veled-i Fotyano; 20) Yani veled-i 
Manol; 21) £eki; 22) Manol birader-i o; 23) Vulkasin; 24) Miho veled-i tstanislav; 25) 
Istamad birader-i o; 26) bive Istamata; 27) bive Todora [zen-i] Milko; 28) bive Todora; 
29) bive Todora [zen-i] Kosta; 30) bive Hristodulina; 

[p- 3 1 7] 

31) bive Maro [zen-i] Bogdan; 32) bive trina zen-i Petko; 33) bive Irina [zen-i] Drazo; 
§ehir kafirleri mezkur Katakuzino’nun miilk yerinde dedikleri bagin hara^mi beglige alirlar 
imi§, oyle olsa mezkur yer i?in hara^tan sahib-i mtllk’e 09 bin akga verirler imi§, amma biz 
hiikmUnii gormedik 

[The aforementioned infidels of the city are said to pay the harag of their vineyards in the 
miilk that is established over the village of Katakuzino. Accordingly, they give three 
thousand aspers to the miilk - owner of the aforementioned place, nevertheless we have not 
seen their certificate] . 
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[p. 220] 

Vilayet-i Siroz 

Hasha-i zeamet-i Sinan Beg Kilarba§i 
Nefs-i Siroz 
Mttslimanan 
Mahalle-i cami 

1) Sirac Halife imam-i cami; 2) Iliyas sarrag; 3) All veled-i Firuz; 4) Osman dellal; 5) Koca 
Sinan; 6) Hasan veled-i Firuz; 7) Ahmed takye-duz; 8) Iskender hizmetkar amil; 9) Umur 
hayyat; 10) Mehmed veled-i kadi-i [Sela]nik (?); 11) Mehmed veled-i Firuz; 12) Mehmed 
takyeci; 13) Mehmed veled-i Ruhb; 14) Hizir hayyat; 15) Mustafa etmekci; 16) Seydi Ali 
girakgi; 
hane: 16 

Mahalle-i Evrenos Beg 

1) Hasan imam; 2) Arab muezzin; 3) Turahan krnci; 4) Somuncu Oglu; 5) Belesan Agsak; 
6) Mustafa papuggu; 7) Karagoz kmci; 8) Mahmud diikkandar; 9) Isa gorekgi; 1 0) Haci 
Sola; 11) Leblebucu Oglu; 12) Hamza veled-i Biiyuk Hasan; 13) lyas kef§-ger; 14) Ishak 
gergi; 15) Hamza veled-i sabunu; 
hane: 15 

Mahalle-i Darbhane 

I) imam Ali; 2) Yonus gulah; 3) Haci ba§makgi; 4) Suleyman kepek-pez; 5) Yusuf kepek- 
pez; 6) Yusuf habbaz; 7) Hizir krnci; 8) Dru§ habbaz; 9) Bayezid Oglu; 10) Kasim ku§akci; 

II) Yakub sirgaci; 12) Abdullah gergi; 13) Musa Yogun; 14) Yusuf goban; 15) Iliyas 
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mikremci; 16) Iliyas hayyat; 17) [Y]onus pizmeci; 18) Tannvermi$ kettam; 19) Hamza 
veled-i kettam; 20) Abnaba takyeci; 21) Veli kalayci; 22) Abdi kalayci; 23) Hamza takyeci; 
hane: 23 
[p. 22 1 ] 

Cema’at-i darbhane. Ellerinde ferman-i htimayun vardir ki avariz-i divaniyeden muaf ve 
musellem olurlar 

[community of the mint personnel, they have in their hands imperial patent (confirming) 
that they are free and exempt from the avariz-i divaniye ]. 

Ustadlar 

1) Cediz sahib-i ayar; 2) Kasim; 3) Hizir; 4) Hiiseyn; 5) Kasim; 6) Yusuf; 7) tshak; 8) 
Mehmed veled-i Kara Yonik (?); 9) Ibrahim birader-i o; 10) Yusuf veled-i sahib-i ayar; 11) 
Rustem veled-i sahib-i ayar; 12) Hamza veled-i Haci Dogan; 13) Mehmed veled-i Haci 
Dogan; 14) Iliyas birader-i Barak £elebi; 
hane: 14 
toiler 

1) Umur veled-i Abdullah; 2) Yah§i; 3) Kasim Diraz; 4) Ahmed San; 5) Mustafa Kara; 6) 
Ibrahim; 7) Mustafa Sagir; 8) Hizir; 9) Gen?; 10) Ahmed Gedik; 11) Inebegi; 12) Hizir 
kepek-pez; 13) $ inner d; 14) §irmerd veled-i Harami; 15) Liitfi Sekran; 16) Yonus 
Yavuzan; 17) Yusuf Hubban; 18) Ishak ?ektlp 5 ii; 19) Yakub Yavuzan; 20) Hizir Bali 
veled-i Gen?; 
hane: 20 
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Mahalle-i Hara? 5 i 

I) Haci Mehmed; 2) Inebegi Yigit; 3) Husam katib; 4) Davud; 5) Dogan kmci; 6) terzi 
Gurran; 7) Hasan kepek-pez; 8) Yusuf veled-i Ali; 9) Haci Masud; 10) Mehmed 9 izmeci; 

II) Han terzi; 12) Ali Kityiik; 13) Turali; 14) Bezir; 15) Yusuf birader-i Abdi; 16) Haci 
Durmu§; 17) Yusuf veled-i Husam; 18) bive ... zen-i Kasim; 19) bive ... zen-i Pirozu (?); 
hane: 17 bive: 2 

Mahalle-i Debbaglar 

1) Haci Yusuf imam; 2) Inebegi veled-i Ali; 3) Mustafa Balimiz; 4) Kasim boyaci; 5) Hoca 
Haci Hamza; 6) Ali kepek-pez; 

[p. 222] 

7) Atyeh Hoca debbag; 8) Mehmed 9 illin-gir; 9) Ayin Hoca; 10) Mudranh Hasan; 11) 
Karagoz debbag; 12) Idurgi debbag; 13) Haci Uru 9 ; 14) Abdurrahman takyeci; 15) 
Htiseyn dul-ger; 16) Hamza hayyat; 17) Hizir debbag; 18) Kara Mehmed; 19) Mustafa 
veled-i Hasan; 20) bive Fatma; 21) bive ... zen-i pine-duz; 22) bive Ay§e; 
hane: 19 bive: 3 

Mahalle-i mescid-i Kara Hamza 

1) Ahmed imam; 2) Mehmed terzi; 3) Mustafa veled-i o; 4) Isa veled-i tyaz; 5) §irmerd 
halla 9 ; 6) Ahmed sarra 9 ; 7) Mezid; 8) ... etmekci; 9) kazzaz Kaya; 10) Haci Ibrahim; 11) 
Inebegi durud-ger; 12) Kasim papu 99 u; 13) Karaca Mehmed; 14) bive ... zen-i Haci 
takye-duz; 15) bive ... zen-i tyaz Mevla; 16) Mehmed kazzaz; 
hane: 14 bive: 2 
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Mahalle-i Eslim Hatun 

P 

1) Hamza imam; 2) Haci Sinan; 3) Aydrn; 4) Haci Hayreddin; 5) Halil veled-i Abdullah; 6) 
Mehmed azade-i Akhisarh; 7) Haci debbag; 8) Arslan; 9) Haci Besmaru; 10) Yusuf 
fizmeci; 11) Hamza Arab; 12) iskender veled-i Dogan; 13) firmer d bakkal; 14) Firuz 
sabuncu; 15) Haci Yusuf; 16) Iliyas bakkal; 17) Mehmed kettam; 18) Musa Yenigelu; 19) 
Iliyas veled-i Abdullah; 20) Httseyn veled-i Abdi; 21) Pir Ahmed; 22) Mehmed veled-i 
Ishak; 23) Haci Bali; 24) Ali veled-i Acem; 25) lnebegi katib; 26) Amil Feridun; 27) Haci 
Edimeli; 28) Hatib veled-i Hizir; 29) Mehmed veled-i Aydm; 30) Piri veled-i Haci Bali; 31) 
bive . . . zen-i veled-i Masud; 32) bive Melek; 
hane: 28 mucerred: 2 bive: 2 
Mahalle-i debbag Murad 

1) Uzun imam; 2) Hoca Yah$i; 3) Hiiseyn veled-i ba§mak?i; 4) Yusuf attar; 5) Barak 
hayyat; 6) Kasim takye-duz; 7) Mehmed durud-ger; 8) Ahmed Karamank; 9) Mahmud 
birader-i Dede Bali; 10) Mehmed veled-i Ali debbag; 11) Mustafa birader-i o; 12) Feridun 
Vardaryoti; 

[p. 223] 

13) Hamza veled-i Abdullah; 14) Hasan veled-i Yusuf; 15) Iliyas veled-i Abdullah; 16) 
Umur veled-i Abdullah; 17) Nazir Sufi; 18) Turmu$an Biran; 19) Sufi Ktifiik; 20) Karagoz 
debbag; 21) bive ... zen-i Haci Ali; 22) bive Buzur; 
hane: 1 8 miicerred: 2 bive: 2 
Mahalle-i Hakim Davud 

1) Kemal Hoca imam; 2) Mehmed veled-i Eskin?i; 3) Tursun; 4) Mehmed veled-i Kadun 
(?); 5) Iliyas; 6) Yusuf hayyat; 7) Mamak veled-i bezirci; 8) Haci Ali; 9) Haci Hamza; 10) 
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Kemal; 11) Mehmed veled-i Turali; 12) Yah§i Eskinci; 13) Ktigiik Suleyman; 14) 
SUleyman; 15) Tursun 9 izmeci; 16) Umur veled-i Murad; 17) Mustafa veled-i Boruzan; 
18) Mamak; 19) Haci Ali Merzvanli; 20) Hamza hayyat; 21) SUleyman; 22) Yah§i kepek- 
pez; 23) Ali Sar Yuvalar; 24) Zaganoz; 25) Fakih; 26) Nesuh; 27) §amin; 28) Bayezid; 29) 
Kasim veled-i Haci Kasim; 30) Iliyas ba§mak?i; 31) ibrahim Sari; 32) Yah§i San; 33) 
Ibrahim diger Saruca; 34) Ali; 35) Mamak veled-i Boruzan; 36) Mehmed veled-i Haci Ali; 
37) Hasan veled-i Mamak; 38) Mahmud birader-i o; 39) Musa veled-i Merzbam; 40) 

Ramazan veled-i o; 41) Salih; 42) Mamak veled-i SUleyman; 43) Musa veled-i Yah§i; 44) 

% 

bive ... mader-i Barak; 45) bive ... (?) [zen-i] kayn-i lyas; 46) bive Irmenka; 47) bive ... 
zen-i Bumaz; 48) bive Ay§e; 49) bive ... zen-i Kerde; 50) Menut San; 
hane: 35 mttcerred: 9 bive: 6 
Mahalle-i mescid-i Koyun Yusuf 

1) Isa Fakih; 2) Haci Yusuf §erbetsi; 3) Mustafa Surhisar; 4) Haci muytab; 5) Mahmud 
gulam-i Mahsub; 6) Hasan papu??u; 7) Ali Ha§em; 8) Yonus muytab; 9) halla? Ibrahin; 
10) Hamza dUkkan-dar; 11) Yusuf debbag; 12) Kasim bUrekfi; 13) Koca tutumcu; 14) 
Hamza veled-i borek 9 i; 15) Mehmed veled-i nal 9 aci; 16) Hasan Urbete; 17) Hamza veled-i 

kepek-pez; 18) kisa 99 i veled-i Ablustan; 19) 90 rek 9 i Haci; 20) Ahmed ho§ab 9 i; 21) Ali 

* 

muytab; 22) Yusuf bo rek 9 i; 23) Bazar lu; 24) Musa KUr; 

[p. 224] 

25) Bayezid; 26) Hamza veled-i Canpa§a; 27) Baki veled-i halla 9 Ibrahim; 28) Mustafa 
veled-i Yonus; 29) Acem a§ 9 i; 30) Dervi§ Ali; 31) Tavek debbag; 32) Aydm kepek-pez; 
33) Famafel borek 9 i; 34) Karaoglan bozaci; 35) Ahmed kepek-pez; 36) Yusuf papu 99 u; 
37) bive ... zen-i Canpa§a; 38) bive ... zen-i Musa; 39) bive ... zen-i Gurran; 40) bive 
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Tuti; 41) bive ... zen-i All Kara; 42) bive ... zen-i Iliyas; 43) bive Topalanca; 44) Ahmed 

muytab; 

hane: 37 bive: 7 
Mahalle-i Haci Kurd 

1) Haci Ali imam; 2) attar Haci; 3) Abdi Hoca; 4) Veli; 5) Ham[am]ci oglu; 6) Harm 
veled-i Abdullah; 7) Ahsan Natur; 8) Hakim; 9) Miibarrek bifakfi; 10) Mustafa veled-i 
somuncu ?; 11) Amin Hayreddin; 12) Halil veled-i Kurd; 13) Mahmud 9 izmeci; 14) 
Mustafa hayyat; 15) Hamza bakkal; 16) Mehmed veled-i Arab; 17) samsaci Koca; 18) 
Haci debbag; 19) Zaganos; 20) Hamza ipek?i; 21) Hizir veled-i Bali; 22) bive Gtilbahar; 
23) bive Kadem; 24) bive ...(?); 

25) Mehmed mehter; 26) Kasim Edimeli; 27) Lfltfi Siroz mehter; 

bu mezkurler’in elinde ferman-i hUmayun vardir ki asses nevbeten ?alip muaf ve mtisellem 
olalar 

[in the hands of the aforementioned there is imperial patent (providing) that as long as they 
patrol in turns let them be (tax) free and exempt] 
hane: 22 mticerred: 2 bive: 3 
Mahalle-i Salih Fakih 

1) [Y]onus imam; 2) Mtibarrek veled-i Abdullah; 3) Kemal azade-i Salih Fakih; 4) 
Karagoz azade-i Kara Hasan; 5) Yusuf takye-duz; 6) Mehmed veled-i Atmaca; 7) Hizir 
Bali takyeci; 8) Hasan Divane; 9) Iliyas papu 9 ?u; 10) Haci Hasan; 11) Tursun; 12) 
Suleyman sarra 9 ; 13) Ho§kadem; 14) Hasan kaftanci; 15) Hizir Kil 9 iik; 16) Hasan Feyzal; 
17) Kemal 9 er 9 i; 18) KUndiir Hamza; 19) lyas kef§-ger; 20) Azeb ?; 21) Yusuf takyeci; 
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22) Mehmed kef§-ger; 23) Ibrahim 5 ilin-gir; 24) ... kepek-pez; 25) Mehmed Brusah kef§- 
ger; 26) Aydrn; 27) Ali veled-i halla?; 28) Durmu§; 29) Turah; 30) Zaganos bakkal; 

[p. 225] 

31) ... (?) Arab; 32) Isa veled-i Abdullah; 33) Hatib birader-i Tursun; 34) Mahmud bac- 
dar; 35) Seksa; 36) Hayreddin Metveli; 37) bive ... zen-i Andegar; 38) bive ... zen-i Hizir 
5 er 9 i; 39) bive P$abula; 40) bive ... zen-i §erbet?i; 41) bive ... zen-i ?ulah; 42) bive ... zen-i 

Arif Hasan; 

♦ 

hane: 3 1 mticerred: 5 bive: 6 
Mahalle-i Bedreddin Beg 

1) HUseyn imam; 2) Mustafa ?izmeci; 3) Mehmed mikremci; 4) SOleyman; 5) Musa; 6) 
Karagoz dellal; 7) Mustafa Tiirk; 8) Ibrahim veled-i o; 9) Karagbz terzi; 10) Ramazan; 1 1) 
Sinkiir; 12) Ishak veled-i o; 13) Iskender damad-i Sinkur; 14) Silleyman veled-i 6; 15) Isa 
Bali veled-i Yusuf sarra?; 16) Yusuf sarra?; 17) Mustafa veled-i Nebi; 18) Ah Tiirk; 19) 
Mahmud veled-i Ramazan; 20) Mamak veled-i Yusuf sarra?; 

hane: 20 

Mahalle-i SOleyman Beg 

1) imam Mahmud; 2) Mehmed veled-i Mahmud Mudan; 3) Mehmed veled-i Ahmed; 4) 
Hizir veled-i Abdullah; 5) Mehmed veled-i Mustafa; 6) Haci Ah veled-i Haci Hasan; 7) Ah 
veled-i Abdullah; 8) Durmu§ veled-i Abdullah; 9) Ahmed veled-i Abdullah; 10) §irmerd 
veled-i Abdullah; 11) Seydi veled-i Ah; 12) Hasan veled-i §ami; 13) Mahmud veled-i 
Hamza; 14) Mehmed veled-i Mubarek; 15) Yah§i veled-i Ramazan; 16) Kasim veled-i 
Ishak; 17) §irmerd veled-i Abdullah; 18) Mustafa veled-i Ibrahim; 19) Mustafa veled-i 
Abdullah; 20) Yusuf veled-i Abdullah; 21) Mahabil veled-i Mezid; 22) Mehmed veled-i 
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Isa; 23) dellal Hizir veled-i §ami; 24) Inebegi veled-i Ramazan; 25) Rtistem veled-i 
Mustafa; 26) Yusuf veled-i Abdullah; 27) Ali veled-i Abdullah; 28) Karaca veled-i 
Abdullah; 29) Mehmed veled-i Musa; 30) Isa veled-i Ahmed; 31) Ali veled-i §irmerd 
Abdullah; 32) Hasan veled-i Ahmed; 33) Mahmud veled-i Ahmed; 34) Ali veled-i Hamza; 
35) §aban; 36) bive Fatma; 37) bive Elif; 38) bive ... zen-i helvaci; 39) bive Fatma; 40) 
bive Zeyneb; 41) Inebegi veled-i Abdullah; 42) Davud veled-i Abdullah; 43) Mehmed 
veled-i Ahmed; 44) Yusuf veled-i Ali; 
hane: 38 bive: 6 [actually the hane are 39 and the bive 5] 

[p. 226] 

Mahalle-i Casnigir 

1) Yusuf imam; 2) Kasim papu??u; 3) Mahmud papu? 9 u; 4) Nesuh dellak; 5) Yaman 
Oglu; 6) Ipca (?) Hizir; 7) sarra? Bali; 8) Haci ... (?); 9) Barak hayyat; 10) Ahi sarra 9 ; 1 1) 
Ho$kadem dukkan-dar; 12) Ahmed Sar; 13) Yah$i takyeci; 14) Kemal 9 izmeci; 15) 
Mehmed papu 99 u; 16) Yonus 9 ulah; 17) Hizir azade-i Dovre; 18) Hiiseyn papu 99 u; 19) 
bive ... (?); 20) bive Hani; 21) bive Ay§e; 22) bive Hundi; 23) bive Azize; 24) bive Asila; 
25) bive Zeliha; 
hane: 1 8 bive: 7 
Mahalle-i Ismail Beg 

1) imam Sirazi; 2) Mehmed muezzin veled-i o; 3) Haci Mustafa; 4) Sari dellal; 5) Iskender; 
6) borek 9 i Veli; 7) Yah§i 9 izmeci; 8) Kasim boyaci; 9) Dervi§ Ahd ?; 10) Mehmed veled-i 
o; 11) Hasan papu 99 u; 12) Haci terzi; 13) Canid Sufi; 14) Nesuh debbag; 15) Mehmed 
veled-i Mustafa; 1 6) bive Hadice; 1 7) bive Bulbul; 
hane: 15 bive: 2 
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MahaUe-i Burhan Beg 

1) imam Mehmed; 2) Yusuf veled-i £aklu; 3) Hiiseyn bakkal; 4) Iskender veled-i urganci; 
5) Hayreddin Arab; 6) Mustafa fizmeci; 7) Abdi; 8) Mehmed bakkal; 9) Musa debbag; 10) 
Iskender debbag; 11) Yakub palan-duz; 12) Dervi§ Ali; 13) Dervi§ Nesuh; 14) Dogan 
veled-i Abdullah; 15) bive ... zen-i Barak; 16) bive ... zen-i Hamza; 
hane: 14 bive: 2 

Mahalle-i mescid-i Ay§e Hatun [zen-i] Dogan Beg 

I) Gurrani Yusuf imam; 2) Hasan Harize; 3) Fuad (Kovad) Bali; 4) Harize lyas; 5) 
Tannvermi§; 6) Hizir fizmeci; 7) Musa; 8) Karagdz; 9) Kasim takyeci; 10) bive Sel?uk; 

I I) bive Hadice; 12) bive Melik; 
hane: 9 bive: 3 

[p. 227] 

Mahalle-i Dogan Beg 

1) Yusuf imam; 2) Haci Kemal; 3) Muhyiddin; 4) Ramazan veled-i Karaca; 5) Haci 
Zaganos; 6) Atmaca Bahar; 7) § inner d bakkal; 8) Kasim dellal; 9) Siileyman dOkkan-dar; 
10) Musa takyeci; 11) Hamza 9 ulah; 12) Ay§e; 13) Petri?li Haci; 14) Hayreddin; 15) 
Yusuf veled-i Haci Zaganos; 16) Ahmed veled-i Ramazan; 17) Hamza veled-i Tannvermi§; 
18) Kasim ... (?); 19) bive Benef§e; 20) bive Peyosta; 

hane: 18 bive: 2 
Mahalle-i Koca Hatib 

* 

1) Yakub imam; 2) Hizir kabaci; 3) Yakub bi 5 ak?i; 4) Hiiseyn hayyat; 5) Ali hayyat; 6) 
Mahmud Can; 7) Hiiseyn veled-i miiezzin; 8) Mustafa dellal; 9) Kasim dellal; 1 0) Ahmed 
veled-i imam; 11) Mahmud veled-i Turali; 12) Sola takyeci; 13) Behadir bakkal; 14) 
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$irmerd boyaci; 15) Hizir hamamci; 16) Ahmed katib; 17) Mustafa muytab; 18) Hizir 
sakka; 19) Tur[g]ud; 20) Nesuh hayyat; 21) Ahmed veled-i Turali; 22) Karagan Beg 
helvali; 23) Iliyas 9 izmeci; 24) Mezid 9 izmeci; 25) Nesuh diikkanci; 26) Yusuf birader-i 
iyici; 27) Iyas; 28) Abdi; 29) Ali ... (?); 30) Yusuf; 31) Sauci; 32) Yusuf veled-i miiezzin; 

33) Nesuh §am; 34) bive ... zen-i Ali; 35) bive ... zen-i Turali; 
hane: 33 bive: 2 

Mahalle-i Tatar Hatun 

1) Mehmed imam; 2) Haci Ramazan; 3) Ipek 9 i Haci; 4) Atmaca veled-i Abdullah; 5) Hizir 
9 ulah; 6) Mustafa 9 irak 9 i; 7) Ahmed Kfir; 8) borek 9 i Ahmed; 9) 9 ilin-gir Musa; 1 0) Haci 
Ali takye-duz; 11) Yusuf veled-i Milbarek; 12) Sinan Rei§; 13) b 0 rek 9 i Hamza; 14) 
borek 9 i Yusuf; 15) Yusuf hayyat; 16) Iskender azade-i Haci Ramazan; 17) Haci yolcu; 18) 
Ramazan muze-duz; 

[p. 228] 

* 

19) Hizir takyeci; 20) Karagoz Abdullah; 21) Tursun hayyat; 22) Haci Abdullah; 23) 
Kii 9 iik Haci; 24) Saruca hayyat; 25) ishak §erbet 9 i; 26) Rtistem hayyat; 27) Mustafa 
takye-duz; 28) Mahmud veled-i Haci Sinan; 29) Musa veled-i ... (?); 30) Isa Bali veled-i 
yuvaci; 31) Isa Bali veled-i Ho§kadem; 32) bive ... zen-i ... (?); 33) bive ... zen-i Timur; 

34) bive ... zen-i boyaci; 35) Ahmed hayyat; 36) Mehmed sarra 9 ; 37) Rtistem sarra 9 ; 38) 
Mahmud takye-duz; 

hane: 35 bive: 3 
Mahalle-i Haci Ali 

1) Hoca Iliyas imam; 2) Yusuf Herat (?); 3) Isa papu 99 u; 4) Idris Siyag; 5) Mehmed veled- 
i Mim$ihri; 6) Ismail azade-i Bayezid; 7) Mustafa odaba§i; 8) Mustafa debbag; 9) Hizir ... 
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(?); 10) Iliyas hayyat; 11) Yusuf teva§(ji; 12) Ahi Sirbob; 13) ... (?) debbag; 14) Murad 

^izmeci; 15) AH veled-i Kara Mehmedi; 16) Bedreddin hayyat; 17) Mehmed veled-i Aca; 

18) bive §ami; 19) bive ... (?); 20) bive Ay§e; 21) bive Qinar; 22) bive Kadem; 23) bive ... 

(?); 24) bive ... zen-i Sarmusaki; 

hane: 17 bive: 7 

Mahalle-i Hayreddin Bacdar 

1) Kasim imam; 2) Resul kethiida; 3) Mahmud kire§?i; 4) Firuz kettanci; 5) Bayramlu 
veled-i 9 antaci; 6) Kasim Sirbob; 7) Mehmed ?ulah; 8) Musa 9 ulah; 9) Karaca 9 ulah; 10) 
Mustafa veled-i Karaca; 1 1) Iliyas 9 ulah; 12) Zaganos halla?; 13) Nesuh halla 9 ; 14) Kazan 
Ibrahim; 15) lyas kettanci; 16) Karagdz yolcu; 17) Saruca sarra 9 ; 18) Isa Ke 9 ek; 19) 
Mamak veled-i kire§ 9 i Mahmud; 20) Mamak veled-i Nesuh; 21) Iskender azade-i Hizir; 
22) Hamza azade-i Hizir bac-dar; 23) Hayreddin bac-dar; 24) bive Fatma; 25) bive Mebk; 
26) Nesuh Siyah; 
hane: 24 bive: 2 
Mahalle-i Kamen^a 

1) Sinan muezzin; 2) Mustafa hayyat; 3) Mamak takye-duz; 4) Hasan nalband; 5) Saruca 

tuzcu; 

[p. 229] 

6) Mahmud Hoca hamamci; 7) Mustafa nalband; 8) §irmerd nalband; 9) Kasim hayyat; 10) 
Bali hayyat; 11) Sinkiir Lala; 12) §amir tuzcu; 13) Mustafa halla 9 ; 14) Hamza veled-i 
Mustafa; 15) Iliyas veled-i Abdullah; 16) Karaca Solak; 17) Karaca azade-i Mustafa Beg; 
18) Kasim veled-i Karaca; 19) Beh§ayi§ 9 ulah; 20) Mehmed mikremci; 21) Mustafa 

papu99u; 
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hane: 22 [the actual number of hanes is 21] 

♦ 

Mahalle-i Kula 

I) Arab bi?ak 9 i; 2) Mustafa debbag; 3) Yusuf halla 9 ; 4) §amir 9 izmeci; 5) Yah§i 9 izmeci; 
6) Ishak 9 izmeci; 7) Ibrahim; 8) Hizir Kose 9 ; 9) Mehmed veled-i Durmu§; 10) Yo[n]us; 

I I ) bive Pa$ali; 
hane: 1 0 bive: 1 

Yekun-i hane-i Mttsliman: hane: 535 mucerred: 28 bive: 75 [the actual sum is 583 hane, 

* 

20 mttcerred and 69 bive] 

Cema’at-i mezkur’un ki muaf ve musellem andlar avariz-i divaniye [den] 

[groups among the aforementioned who are free and exempt from the avariz-i divaniye ] : 

cema’at-i darbhane: 34, mehterler-i nevbet: 3 

Gebran 

Mahalle-i Sarrafan 

1) Ispilyot veled-i Papas; 2) Mihal veled-i Kanaki; 3) Kosta Arvanid; 4) Aristi; 5) 
Paraskevas; 6) bive ... [zen-i] Dimitri Duka; 7) bive Logaryastra; 
hane: 5 bive: 2 
Mahalle-i §emma’yan 

1) Dimos veled-i Metaksa; 2) Mihal veled-i Va 9 yo; 3) bive Vaya; 
hane: 2 bive: 1 
Mahalle-i Hova 9 ik 

1) Todoros Dorba; 2) Asimas veled-i Todor; 3) Yorgi veled-i Almamana; 4) Argiros 
veled-i Toma; 5) Manol veled-i istoya; 6) Braki 9 veled-i Solak; 

[p. 230] 
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7) Manol veled-i Solak; 8) Yani veled-i Piskano; 9) Yorgi veled-i Melisino; 10) bive 
Surobolina; 1 1) bive ... [zen-i] Tomas; 
hane: 9 bive: 2 
Mahalle-i Metaksopoli 

1) Yani veled-i Kuraplad; 2) Komnino veled-i Uraniya; 3) Palologos; 4) Andreyas veled-i 

Paskoli; 5) Yani veled-i Paskoli; 6) Dimo veled-i Istavrid; 7) Kosta veled-i Istavrid; 8) 

Katakalo; 9) Tomas veled-i Filopul; 10) Manol veled-i Glava; 11) Vlaho veled-i Hrobono; 

12) Manol veled-i Komninos; 13) Manol veled-i Kuraplad; 14) Manol veled-i Katakalo; 

15) bive Todora; 

hane: 1 1 rniicerred: 3 bive: 1 

Mahalle-i Kir Dimitri 

1) Yorgi veled-i Aleksi; 2) Foka veled-i Kanak; 3) Yam veled-i Ispilyot; 4) bive ... [zen-i] 

Hristodul; 

hane: 4 bive: 1 

Mahalle-i Ktirkcjtiyan 

1) Manol Mavroyani; 2) Yani veled-i o; 3) Manomaho veled-i Andreya; 4) Lambrino; 5) 
Aleksi veled-i Qokandi; 6) Dimitri veled-i £okandi; 7) Yani veled-i (^okandi; 8) Tomik; 
hane: 8 

Mahalle-i Haddadan 

1) Manol veled-i Yenimati; 2) Dingo veled-i Varla; 3) Manol veled-i Samata; 4) Manol 
veled-i Dobrika; 
hane: 4 

Mahalle-i Yagciyan 
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1) Manol veled-i Havaro; 2) YorgI veled-i Havaro; 3) Manol veled-i Argiros; 4) Dimo 
veled-i Manol; 5) bive Tomena; 
hane: 4 bive; 1 
Mahalle-i Bakkalan 

1) Duka veled-i Toma; 2) Angelo veled-i Toma; 3) Dimo veled-i Toma; 4) Kiryakos 
veled-i Argaristr^a; 5) Manol veled-i Alaman; 6) Kosta veled-i Argaristri^a; 
hane: 6 
[p- 231] 

Mahalle-i Ayvat (?) 

1) Manol Dobri?; 2) Ispilyot veled-i Kaloyana; 3) Dimo veled-i Kaloyana; 4) bive ... [zen- 
i] Kaloyani; 
hane: 3 bive: 1 
Mahalle-i Hayyatan 

1) Yorgi veled-i Filomuto; 2) Manol veled-i Manasi; 3) Yani veled-i Yona; 4) Istamad 
veled-i Kondar; 5) Manol veled-i Istamad; 6) Sinandinos veled-i Ispilyot; 7) Manol veled-i 
Sinadino; 8) Yonas veled-i Ispilyot; 9) Dimo veled-i Todor; 10) Dimo veled-i Kalimiri; 
hane: 10 

Mahalle-i £ulahan 

1) Musko; 2) Filomat veled-i Dimitri; 3) Yorgi veled-i Melisino; 
hane: 3 

Mahalle-i Semerciyan 

1) Ispilyot veled-i Papa; 2) Yorgi veled-i Makriyo; 3) Kosta Moskoplu; 4) Dimo veled-i 
Ifranista; 5) Yani veled-i Sinadino; 6) Todor veled-i Andreya; 7) bive Yura; 
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hane: 6 bive: 1 
MahaUe-i £enger 

1) Dingo veled-i Plati; 2) Aleksi veled-i Toklito; 3) Brinos; 4) Dimos veled-i Aridi; 5) 
Kalohiritis; 6) Sinadinos veled-i o; 7) Yorgi veled-i Kalohorit; 8) Yani veled-i Plati; 9) bive 
... [zen-i] Iksatoplu; 10) Kalifokadyo; 11) bive Kalokira; 
hane: 9 bive: 2 
Mahalle-i Sabuncuyan 

1) £ankaroplu; 2) Manol veled-i Qangar; 3) Angelo veled-i Kalokoridi; 4) Komano veled-i 
Patrik; 5) Panayot veled-i Kosta; 6) bive Todora; 
hane: 5 bive: 1 
Mahalle-i Zergeran 

1) Bustoma (?) veled-i Vasiliko; 2) Toma veled-i Vasiliko; 3) bive Kladuha; 
hane: 2 bive: 1 
[p. 232] 

Mahalle-i Papaslar 

1) Papas Plumid; 2) Manol veled-i Papas Yorgi; 3) Papa Yorgi Miristiko; 4) Papas 
[A]postol; 5) Papas Komninos; 6) Papas Dyakos; 7) Dimitri veled-i Hartofilaka; 
hane: 9 [the actual number of hane is 7] 

Mahalle-i Aslihan Pa$a 

1) Kosta veled-i Adrahta; 2) Dimo veled-i Toloyit; 3) Yorgi veled-i Toloyit; 4) Kosta 
veled-i Peristeryot; 5) Atanas veled-i Vasil; 6) I spilyo [t] veled-i Hacavri; 7) Yani veled-i 
Kurapladi; 8) Istamad veled-i Angelina; 9) Kosta veled-i Kaluta; 10) Dimo veled-i 
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Mangapsas; 11) Manol veled-i Mavrota; 12) Lambrino Logaristris; 13) Yorgi veled-i 


Kokala; 


hane: 13 


Mahalle-i Kasim £elebi 


1) Yaru§a veled-i Papa; 2) Dyakonisto veled-i Pana; 3) Kosta veled-i £ukala; 4) Yorgi 
veled-i Deveko; 5) Istavroplu; 6) Todor veled-i ^imaronihlo; 7) Kasbetas; 8) Aleksi veled- 


i Sitaras; 9) Kalopulos; 10) Bostov veled-i Proman; 11) Yani veled-i Bano; 12) Yorgi 


veled-i Sala; 13) Yorgi veled-i Kavlan; 14) Dimos veled-i Pantal; 15) Yorgi veled-i 


Istavroplu; 16) Kosta veled-i Salayo; 17) bive ... [zen-i] Ispilyot; 18) bive [A]ngelidina; 


19) bive Propodina; 20) bive ... [zen-i] Panayot Pabano; 


hane: 1 6 bive: 4 


Mahalle-i Selanikli Hasan 

w 

1) Mihal veled-i Sinadino; 2) Yani veled-i Mavroplaki; 3) Komnino veled-i Palologo; 4) 
Milko veled-i Gurvar; 5) Yani veled-i Palologo; 6) bive Istefanina; 
hane: 5 bive: 1 
Mahalle-i Mahi-i Gebran 

1) Andronikos veled-i Atanas; 2) Lambro veled-i Varla; 3) Dimos veled-i Varla; 4) Yorgi 
veled-i Sinika; 5) Kosta veled-i Sinika; 6) Tomas veled-i Dyako; 7) Ispilyot veled-i 
Analosto; 8) bive ... [zen-i] Sinika; 
hane: 7 bive: 1 


[p. 233] 

Mahalle-i Urganciyan 
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1) Yorgi veled-i Piromanos; 2) Hrisotopulos; 3) Sinadinos Miristiko; 4) Duka veled-i 
Sinadino; 5) Angelos veled-i Sinadino; 6) Manol veled-i Piromano; 
hane: 6 

Mahalle-i Kassaban 

1) Yani veled-i Vatanos; 2) Ispilyot veled-i Sapuna; 3) Ispilyot veled-i Bakyalat; 4) Yani 
veled-i Ispilyot; 5) Yani veled-i Glipar; 6) Yani veled-i Laluha; 7) Dimo veled-i Manol; 8) 
Androniko veled-i Kalifira; 9) Marinos birader-i o; 10) Parvasas; 11) Yorgi veled-i 
Parvasa; 12) Dimo veled-i Yorgi; 13) Kosta veled-i Andreya; 14) Dimo veled-i Sima; 15) 
bive Kala; 16) bive Todora; 
hane: 14 bive: 2 
Mahalle-i Haci Ibrahim 

1) Todor veled-i Dimo; 2) Argiros veled-i Moromidi; 3) Ispilyot veled-i Krani; 4) Duko 
veled-i Manomah; 5) Manol veled-i Tomat; 6) Kosta veled-i Sinadino; 7) Apostol veled-i 
Fotino; 8) Lonbar; 9) Mihal veled-i Proskomino; 10) Todor veled-i Kastoryano; 11) 
Dimos Mohlitas; 12) bive Ikstatokor; 13) bive Maro; 14) bive ... [zen-i] Canebot; 15) bive 
... [zen-i] Karanika; 16) bive Iksati; 17) bive ... [zen-i] Sapuna; 18) bive Tokloni; 19) bive 
£ankarina; 20) bive Iksatuho; 21) bive ... [zen-i] Sumaryot; 
hane: 11 bive: 10 
Mahalle-i Fuzlullah 

1) Yorgi veled-i Istiro; 2) Yorgi veled-i lp§oma; 3) Arhangelino; 4) Filo veled-i 
Arhangelino; 5) Panayot birader-i o; 6) Dimo veled-i Sortovir (?); 7) Klotinos terzi; 8) 
Klotinos semerci; 9) Dimakos ...(?); 10) Agalos (^ikarbas; 11) Mihal veled-i Kutlu; 12) 
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Argiros Kalohorit; 13) Yani veled-i Toma; 14) Yorgi veled-i Toma; 15) Yorgi veled-i 
Arhangelino; 16) bive (^akyandina; 17) Yorgi; 
hane: 16 bive: 1 
[p. 234] 

Mahalle-i Papu^ular 

1) Dimos veled-i Haci; 2) Laskari Parali; 3) bive ... [zen-i] Negoslav; 4) bive Nestorina; 
hane:2 bive: 2 
Mahalle-i Ayo Vasil 

1) Yorgi veled-i Manol; 2) Yonas veled-i Kanakari; 3) bive Buno; 4) bive Kandaya; 5) 

bive Yuro; 6) bive Todora; 

hane: 2 bive: 4 

Mahalle-i Tomos (Bumos ?) 

1) Aleksi veled-i Kosta[d]in; 2) Dingos Ayanoplu; 3) Nikifor veled-i Lambrino; 4) 
Lambrino veled-i Dingo; 5) bive ... (zen-i) Yani Makri; 6) bive ... (zen-i) ip§oma; 
hane: 4 bive: 2 
Mahalle-i Bostancilar 

1) Progonos veled-i Lefa; 2) Dimitri veled-i Rodaki; 3) Yonas veled-i Ksatoplu; 4) Ispilyot 
veled-i Dimitri; 5) bive ... (zen-i) Mihal; 
hane: 4 bive: 1 
Mahalle-i Haci Mehmed 

1) Kosta veled-i Kaloyan; 2) Yani veled-i Papas; 3) Tomik veled-i Agalo; 4) Dimo veled-i 
Istefan; 

hane: 4 
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Mahalle-i Koca Kadi 


1) Yani veled-i 1 stefan; 2) Leko veled-i Varvariti; 3) Manol veled-i Ivlahyot; 4) Zoyanos; 
5) Atanas veled-i Kapla; 6) Dimo veled-i Makropulos; 7) Mihal veled-i Ipsara; 8) Yonas 
veled-i Damaskino; 9) Yani veled-i £ankar; 10) Iksenos; 11) Dingos veled-i Dav; 12) 
Argiros Istefan; 13) Ispilyot Makroplu; 14) Manol veled-i Zoyano; 15) bive Yovano; hane: 
14 bive: 1 

Mahalle-i Kadi-i Izmir 

1) Argiros veled-i Yaludi; 2) bive Pa§amiroduki; 
hane: 1 bive: 1 


[p. 235] 


Mahalle-i Papasan-i diger 


1) Yani veled-i Sapsanos; 2) Simos veled-i Papas Aleksi; 3) Manol veled-i Papas Dimitri; 


4) Yorgi veled-i Melisino; 5) Gavalas veled-i Papas Dyako; 6) Duka [veled-i] Papas 


Komnino; 7) Androniko veled-i Papas Kuroplad; 8) Tomas veled-i Papas Kuroplad; 9) 


bive ... [zen-i] Papa Ayabostina; 10) bive ... [zen-i] Duka; 11) bive ... [zen-i] Lazar; 12) 


bive Kalopolitiya; 


hane: 8 bive: 4 


Mahalle-i (^Omlek^yan 


1) Foka veled-i Mavrudi; 2) Todor veled-i Foka; 3) Apostol veled-i Psandrasas; 4) Mihos 


veled-i (^ankalina; 5) bive ... [zen-i] Andreya; 6) bive Simina; 7) bive Bilira; 


hane: 4 bive: 3 


Mahalle-i Degirmenciyan 
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1) Moskoyo veled-i Margarit; 2) Mosko veled-i Yorgi; 3) Yonas veled-i Nikoli^ 4) Yani 
veled-i Nikoli?; 5) Dimo veled-i Andreyas; 6) Kapsaduka; 7) Todor veled-i Andrasto; 
hane: 7 

Mahalle-i Ayo Nikola 

1) Dimo veled-i Manol; 2) Yorgi veled-i Dimo; 3) Prozdan veled-i Gambros; 4) Yani 
veled-i Kipuros; 5) bive Anakatrevkena; 
hane: 4 bive: 1 

Mahalle-i Mehmed §ah al kadi ibn al Fenari 

1) Apostol veled-i Ksato; 2) Yani veled-i Asimiya; 3) Hrisoka veled-i Yorgi; 4) Mihos 
veled-i Mavrudi; 5) Dimos veled-i Yorgi; 6) Marinos veled-i Yorgi; 7) Todor veled-i 
Dimo; 8) Yani veled-i Iskorda; 9) Angelos veled-i Kurtik; 10) Yorgi veled-i Nikola; 11) 
Manol veled-i Todor; 12) Ispilyot veled-i Piromano; 13) Toma; 
hane: 13 

Mahalle-i Kerbanan nam-i diger Karvana 

1) Ispilyot veled-i Dobra; 2) Dimo veled-i Varino; 3) bive ... [zen-i] Yorgi; 
hane: 2 bive: 1 
[p. 236] 

Mahalle-i Ayo Dimitri 

1) Manol veled-i Torbetar; 2) Yorgi veled-i Torbetar; 3) Sofyano Ku 9 a; 4) ispilyot; 5) 
bive ... [zen-i] Mesavrino; 
hane: 4 bive: 1 
Mahalle-i Nalband 
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1) Lependrinos; 2) Vavali veled-i Lahota; 3) Marinos veled-i Plumi; 4) Yorgi veled-i 
Plumi; 5) bive Komnani; 
hane: 4 bive: 1 
Mahalle-i §ahin Efendi 

1) ... veled-i Butovar (?); 2) Yani veled-i Halastra; 3) Mihal veled-i Halastra; 4) Istamad 

veled-i Halastra; 5) Yorgi veled-i Iksato; 6) Iksato Zoryan; 7) bive Krustalo; 

hane: 6 bive: 1 

Mahalle-i Ahmed 

1) Andura veled-i Filomat; 

hane: 1 

Mahalle-i Yazici Ibrahim 

1) Panayot veled-i Kosta; 2) Mihal veled-i Modino; 3) Manol veled-i Qumari; 4) Dimo 
veled-i Cumari; 5) Manol veled-i Kuropladi; 6) Aryanid; 
hane: 6 

Mahalle-i Hamza Bali 

1) Yorgi veled-i Kolondo; 2) Yorgi veled-i Somata; 3) Yani veled-i Piromano; 4) Manol 

veled-i Angelo; 5) bive Petroya; 6) bive ... [zen-i] Ispilyot; 7) bive Belko; 8) bive Hrisa; 

hane: 4 bive: 4 

Mahalle-i Lokali 

1) tstefan veled-i Toma; 

hane: 1 

Mahalle-i Anandyoti 

1) bive ... [zen-i] Nektar; 2) bive ... [zen-i] Laskari; 
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bive: 2 


♦ 


[p. 237] 

Mahalle-i Ismail Beg 

1) Todor Malik; 2) Manol Arvanid; 3) Yani veled-i Arvanid; 4) Dimo veled-i Malik; 5) 
bive Todora; 6) bive Zuyano; 
hane: 4 bive: 2 

Todoris, Yorgi veled-i Haci, Dimo veled-i Camur, Yorgi Ke§i§: 

i§te mezkur dort nefer kafir saray-i amire ve hamam ve suyolunun merameti i?in hizmet[i] 
eyledikleri ... (?), ellerinde ferman-i hiimayunlan vardir ki haraftan ve ispen?eden ve sa’ir 
avariz-i divaniyeden muaf ve miisellem olalar 

[here, the aforementioned four infidels are charged with the duty of repairing the great 
palace, the bath and the water conduits, ..., they have in their hands imperial patents about 
their being free and exempt from harag, ispenge and other avariz-i divaniye ] 

Yekun-i Gebran-i §ehir ma’ fermanciyan ki muaf ve miisellem and 

[total number of the town’s infidels including the holders of patents who are (tax) free and 

exempt] : 

hane: 282 miicerred: 3 bive: 64 [the actual sum is 289 hane, 3 miicerred, 62 bive] 
ispen?e: 7209 

Mahsulat-i nefs-i Siroz: 
hasa: 

e§car: ‘an ewel viran hali ma’alum and 
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[they are known to have been in a state of decay since old times]; 
e§car: ewel defterde viran kayd olunmu§ . . . (?); 
bag: viran hali 

1) niyabet-i §ehir ve bac ve bozahane ve zeytin (ve) mahi: 32000 

2) monopoliye: 1 7000 

3) hergele ma’ <?ay: 5500 

4) ‘an bag-i Miislimanan: 2000 

5) ‘an berg-i tut: 200 

6) resm-i tak?an-i bagat: 200 

7) resm-i agil: 100 

8) mukata’a-i bag-i Dervi§ Ahmed der . . . : 10 

9) mukata’a-i zemin-i Bazarlu: 50 

10) mukata’a-i zemin-i ...(?): 70 

1 1) mukata’a-i zemin-i Hasan: 50 

12) mukata’a-i zemin-i Kara Bali: 60 

13) asiyab-i Hizir Beg: 150 

14) asiyab-i Mehmed veled-i Yusuf Koyun, alti ay yuruyen [active for six months], 1 bab, 
5 goz: 150 

15) asiyab-i Ali ben-i Firuz Beg, , alti ay yuruyen [active for six months], 1 bab, 5 g8z: 
150 

16) asiyab-i Burhan, alti ay yuruyen [active for six months], 1 bab, 7 goz: 200 

17) asiyab-i Hoca Aydrn, miilk, 1 goz: 30 

1 8) asiyab-i vakif-i ... (?) , 2 goz: 60 
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19) bostan der ...-i asiyab-i Burhan: 50 

20) ...-i ^ift^iyan-i §ehir: 1800 
gendiim: 1 0 mud, 1 200 

cev: 1 0 mud, 600 
Ceman: 

hane-i Muslim 534, mucerred 27, bive 75 [the actual numbers are: 582 hane, 20 miicerred, 
70 bive ] 

hane-i Gebr 278, miicerred 3, bive 64 [the actual numbers are: 289 hane, 3 mucerred, and 

62 bive] 

yekun gayr ez ispen?e: 59830 [confirmed by addition] 

[p. 246] 

Manastir-i Metrapolid der nefs-i Siroz 

1) dukkan: kit’a 3: al maktu fi sene 300; 

2) besatin: kit’a 6: al maktu fi sene 1700; 

3) bostan-i diger: kit’a 1 : 500; 

4) e§car-itut: aded 13: 150; 

5) Kilise-i Duhi tabi-i manastir: e§car-i zeytin: aded 50: 150; 

6) Kilise-i Israti: e§car-i zeytin: aded 6: 200; 1 ceviz: 5; 6 incir: 10; 

7) der kariye-i Monospita, e§car-i ceviz: aded 4: 20; 

8) der kariye-i Lakkos, mukata’a-i zemin-i bagat: kit’a 4: 100; e§car-i zeytin: aded 20: 

100 ; 
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9) der kariye-i Dreve§ani, mukata’a-i zemin-i bagat: kit’a 15: 100; 

10) der kariye-i Prepredova (?), bag: kit’a ...: 600; 

1 1) der ?ifilik-i Hamza Beg, bag: kit’a ...: 600; 

12) tarla: kit’a 8: 100; 

13) der kariye-i Veljo, bag: kit’a ...: 800; 

hasil: 5555 [the actual result of the addition is 5435] 

[p. 348] 

Vakif-i mescid-i merhum magfiir hazret Gazi Hudavendigar 

1) ba$hane: fi yevm 8, fi sene 2880, mezkur ba§hane ... 

2) dekkakm, bab 5: fi sene 720; 

3) ‘an cizye-i Siroz: 7200, allah ... olmu$; 
al vazayf 

1) hatib: fi yevm 14; 

2) imam-i mescid-i mezkur: fi yevm 6; 

3) miiezzin ...(?): fi yevm 4; 

4) hafizan, nefer 3 : fi yevm: 3 ; 

5) muarrif ve ... (?): fi yevm 2; 

6) beha-i ... (?): fi yevm 1; 
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TTD-3 


[p.422] 

Vilayet-i Zihne 

Cebelu 9, fadir 1 , tenketttr 1 , ge?im 1 
Hasha-i suba§i Bayezid Beg veled-i Aydrn Beg 
Nefs-i Zihne 

Niyabet ma’ vilayet: 5000 
Muslimanan 

1) imam Yonus Koca; 2) Sinktir; 3) Huvlak Sinkiir; 4) Karagoz hallaf; 5) Hizir halla?; 6) 
KulagOz; 7) Aydm veled-i (?); 8) Murad veled-i terzi; 9) Yusuf veled-i Adrahta; 10) 
Mehmedi veled-i o; 11) Karaca; 12) Dogan Yusuf; 13) KaragOz; 14) Kasim; 15) Hamza 
Tanrivermi$; 16) Iliyas halla?; 17) Sinkiir; 18) Hamza Ismail; 19) Mehmedi Mustafa; 20) 
Tursun terzi; 21) Mustafa veled-i o; 22) Mehmedi Dani§mend; 23) Yusuf veled-i o; 24) 
Rustem; 25) Iliyas; 26) Ali halla?; 27) Haci halla?; 28) Haci Yusuf; 29) KaragOz naib; 
30) Ismail; 31) Silahdar Ali; 32) Turahan; 
hane: 32 
[p. 423] 

Gebran 

1) Papas Yani; 2) Yorg Maronid; 3) Yorg Katakalo; 4) Piskifiti Delyasan; 5) Mihal 
Lagodondi; 6) Dimos Maronid; 7) Yorg birader-i o; 8) Papas Vasralid; 9) Dimo veled-i o; 
10) Todor birader-i o; 1 1) Mihal Koryali; 12) Todor veled-i Toma; 13) Yorg birader-i o; 

4 

14) Dimo veled-i Kalvari; 15) Yani veled-i Mavromati; 16) Dimos Fran[k]; 17) Yani 
birader-i o; 18) Dimo veled-i Laluk; 19) Dimo veled-i Hristodul; 20) Petkos; 21) 
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Trendafile Yona; 22) Yani Pelikan; 23) Kosta Qulakala; 24) Yani veled-i Ipsata; 25) 
Yorg birader-i o; 26) Dimo birader-i o; 27) Todor £ukala; 28) Todor veled-i Kakobiht; 
29) Hrelos £ukala; 30) Manol Kacolid; 31) Kiryako veled-i Katrinyot; 32) Ahirat veled-i 
Kondaras; 33) Kalodikto birader-i o; 34) Miho birader-i o; 35) Yanko; 36) Yani; 37) 
Dimos Labrino; 38) 0§trino Labrino; 39) Kiryazi Brando; 40) Dimo veled-i Piskifiti; 41) 
Dimo veled-i Goryani; 42) Kosta veled-i Balamo; 43) Manol; 44) Hristo[du]l birader-i o; 
45) Hristodul Perdikar; 46) Yorg Kosti; 47) Papa Vasralid; 48) Yani Piskifiti; 49) 
Androniko veled-i o; 50) Kosta veled-i Androniko; 51) Dimo birader-i o; 52) Mihal 
[veled-I] Papa Vasralid; 53) Kosta Yaruca; 54) Todoris Selaniko; 55) Dimo birader-i o; 
56) Todor Gudeli; 57) Kostomir Ugrupar; 58) Stuki Karavid; 59) Yani veled-i Kosolid; 
60) Dimo birader-i o; 

[p. 424] 

1) Manol Iskulida; 2) Dimos Papradin; 3) Yorg Iskeda; 4) Dimo birader-i o; 5) Kiryako; 
6) Atanas Iksire; 7) Todor isked; 8) Todoris Hamra; 9) Yorg Komnano; 10) Krika veled-i 
Yorg; 11) Mihal Srebura; 12) Kiryazi; 13) Dimo veled-i Papa Dimitri; 14) Mihal 
Peskena; 15) Megalomato Basina; 16) Yorg Simyon; 17) Yani birader-i o; 18) Sinahiri 
Mamino; 19) Todor Filyot; 20) Papa Aleksi; 21) Manol Melisino; 22) Kosta Filokseno; 
23) Istasino Boga; 24) Yani veled-i iskeda; 25) Dimo veled-i Mavro; 26) Dimos Helan 
(?); 27) Dimos Kavunci; 28) Kosta Androniko; 29) Todor veled-i Kromyali; 30) Dimo 
birader-i o; 31) Kosta Mavromad; 32) Manol Hudina; 33) Papas Manol; 34) Mihal 
Agatomi; 35) Nestor Aleksura; 36) Yorg Kosturo; 37) Manol Harid; 38) Manol Yamola; 
39) Yani birader-i o; 40) Kosta veled-i C^urdo; 41) Kosta Fragi; 42) Yorg Ivlas; 43) Mihal 
Lagudi; 44) Mihal Mesopota[mo]; 45) Yorg birader-i o; 46) Piskifiti Kulanca; 47) Kosta 
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Hubra; 48) Ivdokimo Bersak; 49) Yorg Kudrub; 50) Mihal birader-i tvdokimo; 51) Yorg 
Klapa; 52) Dimo Panayot; 53) Mihal Zlado; 54) Stuki Porda; 55) Mandramino Triliro (?); 
56) Manol [veled-i] Papa Luka; 57) Mihal Melisa; 58) Yorg birader-i o; 59) Mihal 
[veled-i] Papa Hridi; 60) Dimo veled-i Papa £i?a; 61) Piskiflti veled-i Likoduso; 62) 
Yani birader-i o; 63) Kiryak Rosil; 64) Yorg Kalilina; 65) Kosta veled-i Maryod; 

[p. 425] 

1) Aleksi veled-i Margari; 2) Dimo veled-i Muskudi; 3) Bramyas; 4) Nikola Hranko; 5) 
Manol Yorg; 6) Muzal [veled-i] Papa Aleksi; 7) Papas Yani; 8) Piskiflti Langadi; 9) 
Istudir birader-i o; 10) Todor birader-i o; 11) Panayot birader-i Yorg; 12) Papas 
Mesopotamo; 13) Yani veled-i o; 14) Todor Toloyid; 15) Miho birader-i o; 16) Yani; 17) 
Atanas birader-i Miho; 18) Kurtik; 19) Dimo veled-i o; 20) Yorg veled-i Apostol; 21) 
Piskiflti Kuzuhi; 22) Yani birader-i o; 23) Yorg birader-i o; 24) Dimo veled-i Kalomira; 
25) Sagarina veled-i Hameto; 26) Papas Aliyot; 27) Ivrana Fotum (?); 28) Mihal Kefala; 
29) Manol Ivlaho; 30) Fotino veled-i Ahalot; 31) Dimo veled-i Fotino; 32) Ikseno 
birader-i o; 33) Yorg Mesi?; 34) Dimo birader-i o; 35) Yorg birader-i Dimo; 36) Yaban 
Labro; 37) Manol Peyo; 38) Kaluto; 39) Manol veled-i o; 40) Yovan birader-i o; 41) 
Dimo veled-i Kali?; 42) Keremyot Mamino; 43) Duka Amasyano; 44) Yorg Hebad; 45) 
Yorg Grubar; 46) Yorg damad-i Grubar; 47) Todoris Kru?yot; 48) Yorg Togan; 49) Yorg 
Syano; 50) Dimo veled-i Ivlas; 51) Todor veled-i Kopa?; 52) Yorg terzi; 53) Yorg veled-i 
Kru?yot; 54) Papas Yorg; 55) Yam Krayud; 56) Yorg birader-i o; 57) Manol veled-i 
Kaloman; 58) Palatyano; 59) Maminos; 60) Glavas Palatyano; 61) Yorg Psela; 62) Yani 
veled-i Adrahta; 63) Foka Sedoya; 64) Yorg Foka; 65) Atanas Curmabo; 

[p. 426] 


* 
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1) Komano; 2) Sinahiri Drosino; 3) Angelos Kovaslid; 4) Duka veled-i Drosino; 5) 
Sinadino Kidonat; 6) Manol Paskal; 7) Angelos Ivladimir; 8) Krebun birader-i o; 9) 
Kalotid birader-i o; 10) Yorg Godibar; 11) Zagorino Guma; 12) Hrisanid birader-i o; 13) 
Kosta Klonar; 14) Yani Klonar; 15) Manol birader-i o; 16) Yani veled-i Leruti; 17) Yani 
veled-i Baru 9 a; 18) Mihal Kiroman; 19) Amarando veled-i Papa Tolo[go]; 20) Dimitri; 
21) Yorg Goni; 22) Yani Meryot; 23) Papas Todor; 24) Yorg Ne?ur (?); 25) Yani 
Kameno; 26) Todor veled-i Kameno; 27) Manol Ne?ur (?); 28) Yorg Ifrosina; 29) Manol 
Kra?iman (?); 30) Todoras; 31) Kromid; 32) Hristodul Kromid; 33) Yani veled-i 
Vogrihira; 34) Kosta veled-i Papoy; 35) Dimitri Valar; 36) Yorg Kuledo; 37) Yorg 
Mamul; 38) Dimo birader-i o; 39) Dimitri £ukala; 40) Papas Komnano; 41) Yorg Liko; 
42) Papas Ahirat; 43) Papas £okyanil; 44) Hristodul Qokyanil; 45) Miho veled-i 
Lag 09 uka; 46) Kosta veled-i Ptano; 47) Angelos Simo; 48) Sinahiri Kimina; 49) Kosta 
birader-i Hristodul; 50) Manol birader-i o; 51) Yorg birader-i o; 52) Yani veled-i 
Komani 9 ; 53) Yorg Pelekan; 54) Andraniko; 55) Yani veled-i Ivlas; 56) Diyasid; 57) 
Yorg [veled-i] Papa Duka; 58) Atanas birader-i o; 59) Komnano Konomo; 60) Kranot; 
61) Mantos; 62) Nestor Karoslidi; 63) Papas Makelar; 64) Nestor terzi; 65) Todor veled-i 
Cukala; 

[p. 427] 

1) Papas Hristodul; 2) Hra 9 a; 3) Simon; 4) Mihal veled-i Mano; 5) Haziba; 6) Kosta 
veled-i o; 7) Angelos birader-i o; 8) Mihal Kloksonid; 9) Yorg birader-i o; 10) Yorg 
Sobra; 11) Kosta Brota; 12) Yorg Brota; 13) Paplos; 14) Dimitri Kalofiro; 15) Dimitri 
Nestor; 16) Todor Mihal; 17) Papas Mihal; 18) Yorg Komborihti; 19) Sinahiri; 20) Yorg 
Sema 9 un; 21) Mihal Prehdir; 22) Mihal Perdikal; 23) Kosta Kali 9 ; 24) Hristodul Kali 9 ; 
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25) Dimo Hrisof; 26) Svetin; 27) Mihal veled-i o; 28) Yani Glavina; 29) Dimos 
Semahoti; 30) Vranon (?) Foka; 31) Papas Bakan; 32) Dimitri Prado; 33) Todoris 
Drosino; 34) Dimo birader-i Todor; 35) Aleksi birader-i o; 36) Yorg Heritas; 37) Mihal 
Hrisoho; 38) Yani Ko 9 an; 39) Dimo veled-i Kali 9 ; 40) Yani Perdikar; 41) Iliya birader-i 
o; 42) Mihal; 43) Kosta birader-i o; 44) Manol Ma[r]garid; 45) Hristodul Kerperi; 46) 
Melisino; 47) Lanbrino veled-i o; 48) Dimo birader-i o; 49) Istavrino Virano; 50) 
Kiryakos Adrahta; 51) Papas Spano; 52) Apostol Marmara; 53) Yani birader-i o; 54) 
Todor birader-i o; 55) Muncano; 56) Yani veled-i Papa Rudil; 57) Ikseno; 58) Yorg 
[veled-i] Papa Dobri; 59) Manol veled-i lp§ara; 60) Hristodul Ivlaydiri; 61) Qorak peder-i 
Todor; 62) Todor veled-i [vacat]; 63) Todor Stuki; 64) Yani Iskeda; 65) Mihal veled-i 
Balaban; 

[p. 428] 

1) Dimitri Ivlando; 2) Yorg birader-i o; 3) Piskifiti birader-i o; 4) Manol birader-i o; 5) 

9 

Todor Marin; 6) Aleksi Kali 9 ; 7) Dimo birader-i o; 8) Yorg Armeni; 9) Yorg Fatma (?); 
10) Dimo birader-i o; 11) Yani Filomuto; 12) Kosta Kiryazi; 13) Korfazlu Dre 9 ino; 14) 
Manol Trekal (?); 15) Manol Vlahuto; 16) Ivlahemo Manol; 17) Yorg Ligera; 18) Yorg 
Kaloyari; 19) Yani; 20) Yorg Ivlaci; 21) Yani Kiryako; 22) Nikola Yorg; 23) Dimos 
Sarandi; 24) Yorg birader-i o; 25) Kosta veled-i Dobroya; 26) Todor birader-i o; 27) Yani 
birader-i Todor; 28) Yani Meselya; 29) Dimitri Bola; 30) Mihal Hregas; 31) Dimo veled- 
i Istano; 32) Yorg birader-i o; 33) Mihal Istano; 34) Fotinos; 35) Yorg birader-i o; 36) 
Dimo birader-i o; 37) Yani veled-i Dobri; 38) Todor birader-i o; 39) Kosta birader-i o; 
40) Istavrino; 41) Ivreta (Akrita) veled-i Istavrino; 42) Yorg Hubav; 43) Yorg Ulerino; 
44) Diyaso birader-i o; 45) Aleksi; 46) Manol birader-i o; 47) Uzgur; 48) Panayot Uzgur; 
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49) Yorg birader-i o; 50) Yani veled-i Ulerino; 51) Yorg Voyla; 52) Yani veled-i 
Mavrofor; 53) Yani Istano; 54) Yani Ku$o; 55) Yani veled-i Sinorini; 56) Dimo veled-i 
Kosta; 57) Fotino Anasto; 58) Hristodul Lev; 59) Kosta Makelar; 60) Yani Yorg; 61) 
Mladino Sikar; 62) Todor veled-i Kefala; 63) Yani Murkovo; 64) Papas Kiryak; 65) 
Todor veled-i Ayalar; 

[p. 429] 

# 

1) Kosta birader-i o; 2) Manol Dragan; 3) Yorg Manol; 4) Dragan Todor; 5) Sinahiri 
Kiryaka; 6) Papas Vatac; 7) Yani Branila; 8) Mihal Yako; 9) Duka Yako; 10) Mamino 
veled-i Drayko; 11) Manol £uri; 12) Yani Armata; 13) Todor; 14) Manol Vitaryot; 15) 
Yani birader-i Manol; 16) Dimo Mohayil; 17) Yani Kaleka; 18) Miho veled-i Hristodul; 
19) Yani birader-i o; 20) Panayot Romano; 21) Mihal veled-i o; 22) Yorg Kalandil; 23) 
Dimo veled-i Yorg; 24) Dimo veled-i Moranid; 25) Yorg Karahala; 26) Puto§; 27) Papas 
Simina; 28) Papas Manol; 29) bive Sinadini; 30) bive Iksatika; 31) bive Maro; 32) bive 
Sofiya; 33) bive Dimitro; 34) bive Filiyot; 35) bive Iksamina (?); 36) bive Dimitro; 37) 
bive Maro [zen-i] Iliyas; 38) bive ... zen-i Paskal; 39) bive Mariya zen-i Randoya; 40) 
bive Fotini; 41) bive llena; 42) bive Tamari; 43) bive Mariya; 44) bive ... [zen-i] 
Ispilyod; 45) bive Irina; 46) bive Todora [zen-i] Hubav; 47) bive Kali; 48) bive Todora; 
49) bive Paraskeva; 50) Iksato veled-i Vasil; 51) bive Kalista [zen-i] Petaro; 52) bive ... 
[zen-i] Todor;' 53) bive Irina; 54) bive Maro; 55) bive Mariya; 56) bive Yuro; 57) bive 
Tamar; 58) bive Kali zen-i Bahrila; 59) bive Mariya; 60) bive Mariya zen-i Brando; 61) 
bive Sofiya; 62) bive Yuro; 63) bive Todora; 64) bive Baharo (?); 65) bive Kigra (?); 

[p. 430] 
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1) bive Hristodulina; 2) bive Todora; 3) bive tfr[os]ina; 4) bive Maro; 5) bive Detremira 

% 

(?); 6) bive Raduha; 7) bive tvdika; 8) bive Todora; 9) bive Yuro [zen-i] Korda; 10) bive 
Mara; 11) bive Maro [zen-i] Postal; 12) bive Kali [zen-i] Kaloyir; 13) bive Kaloyir[a]; 
14) bive Zagorini; 15) bive Kali; 16) bive Yuro; 17) bive Seryani; 18) bive Yura; 19) bive 
Todora; 20) bive Istamo; 21) bive Irina; 22) bive Kosteni; 23) bive Kali zen-i Istilyano; 
24) bive Mahrina; 25) bive Todora [zen-i] Malayno; 26) bive Irina zen-i Papa Todor; 27) 
bive Maro [zen-i] Yorg; 28) bive Yura [zen-i] Hramira; 29) bive Yura; 30) bive Imyak 
(?); 31) bive tvdika; 32) bive Laskarina; 33) bive Maro [zen-i] Kalodik; 34) bive Todora; 
35) bive Maro [zen-i] Kefala; 36) bive Kali [zen-i] Bogdan; 37) bive Mariya [zen-i] 
Ivlah; 38) bive Yuro [zen-i] tvlah; 39) bive Maro; 40) bive Todora [zen-i] Kerila; 41) 
bive ... [zen-i] Papa [Ni]kola; 42) bive Maro; 43) bive Todora [zen-i] Posomino; 44) bive 
Todora; 45) bive Anastaso [zen-i] Lapa; 46) bive Kali [zen-i] Kopa?; 47) bive Melisarina 
[zen-i] Marin; 48) bive Todora [zen-i] Perdani (?); 49) bive tfrosina; 50) bive Diyasid; 
51) bive Maro zen-i Papa; 52) bive Maro zen-i Papa Poti; 53) bive Gyon zen-i Drosino; 
54) bive ifrosina; 55) bive Sinadino; 56) bive Irina [zen-i] Liko; 57) bive tstamo; 58) bive 
Ivdika [zen-i] Parolina; 59) bive Todora; 60) bive Kali [zen-i] Kinamiya; 61) bive Yura 
[zen-i] Kazami; 62) bive Maro; 63) bive trina; 64) bive Irina zen-i Hristodul; 65) bive 
trina zen-i Mavrosimina; 

[p- 431] 

1) bive trina; 2) bive ... [zen-i] Kir Mantos; 3) bive Todora; 4) bive Ivdika; 5) bive 
Kostena; 6) bive Kostanda; 7) bive Yana [zen-i] Atanas; 8) Yani Kimina; 9) Glavas 
[veled-i] Papa Tologo; 10) bive trina; 11) bive Hristodulina; 12) bive tvdika [zen-i] 
Miti?; 13) bive Maro [zen-i] Duylya; 14) bive tspartini; 15) bive (?) [zen-i] Uzgur; 16) 
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bive Glavo; 17) bive Irina zen-i Seryot; 18) bive Mariya [zen-i] Papa Todor; 19) bive 
Iksati; 20) bive Angelina; 21) bive Maro; 22) bive Ivdika; 23) bive Irina; 24) bive Kalina; 
25) bive Todora [zen-i] Hubano (Qopano); 26) bive Kali [zen-i] Margelid; 27) bive Kali; 
28) bive Ivdika [zen-i] Ipsara; 29) bive Mavrangelina; 30) bive Mariya; 31) bive Yura; 
32) bive Maro [zen-i] Qarap; 33) bive (?); 34) bive Kali; 35) bive Istamo; 36) bive 
Todora [zen-i] Uzgur; 37) bive Yura [zen-i] Dipla; 38) bive Yura [zen-i] Vitaryot; 39) 
bive Irina [zen-i] Retina; 40) bive Kali [zen-i] £uri; 41) bive Ivdika; 42) bive Irina; 43) 
bive Piskifita; 44) bive Kurtak; 45) bive Klotina; 46) bive Maro; 47) Yani Hristodul; 48) 
Yorg Ivladimir; 49) Todoris Ceftani; 50) Kosta Kavilari; 51) Dimos Kurbayani; 

1) hmta: 357 kile, 8925; 

2) §a’ir: 160 kile, 2450; 

3) diihne: 20 kile, 250; 

4) ?avdar: 1 kile, 12; 

5) yulaf: 80 kile, 875; 

6) bakla: 7.5 kile, 300; 

7) mercimek ve bogrU^e: 9 kile, 360; 

8) kettan: 48; 

9) penbe: 460; 

10) zaferan: 10; 

11) ‘5§r-i bostan: 218; 

12) ‘8§r-i ceviz: 25; 

13) tut: 150; 

14) ‘o§r-i meyva: 82; 
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15) ‘o§r-ikovan: 220; 

1 6) resm-i kiremid: 80; 

17) ‘ 6 §r-ibagat: 2000; 

[p. 432] 

18) resm-i hinzir: 204; 

19) ispen^e: 11423; 

♦ 

hane: 395 miicerred: 20 bive: 148 [the actual sum is 401 hane, 20 miicerred, 145 bive] 
hasil: otuz Of bin 119 yuz on yedi ak 9 a [the actual result of the addition is 33092] 

t • • 

[p. 433] 

Der nefs-i Zihne azadegan-i merhum Gazi Hudavendigar tabeserahii in ast ki bekalam 
and 

[In Zichna itself, freed slaves of the deceased Gazi Hudavendigar, may he rest in peace, 
these are who are said] : 

1) Manol Makelar miicerred; 2) Belacikalid (?) miicerred; 3) Duka veled-i Singelo 
miicerred; 4) Papas [A]ngelos miicerred; 5) Kaplo Maher (?) miicerred; 6 ) Sinahiri 
Vasiliko miicerred; 7) Vasiliko Sinahiri miicerred; 8 ) Papa Lug Vasiliko miicerred; 9) 
Sinahiri Vasiliko miicerred; 10) Ari§ti Tekremir miicerred; 11) Sinadino Gru 9 miicerred; 
12) Yorg veled-i Bilman miicerred; 13) Sinahiri birader-i o miicerred; 14) Manol birader- 
i o miicerred; 15) Duka birader-i o miicerred; 16) Gogos veled-i Balyan miicerred; 17) 
Balyan veled-i Duka miicerred; 18) Sinadino veled-i Balyan miicerred; 19) Angelos 
veled-i Mihal miicerred; 20) Manol veled-i Desura miicerred; 21) Ivrana veled-i Dasko 
miicerred; 22) Duka veled-i Ivrana miicerred; 23) Mihal veled-i Papa Vasil; 24) Vasil 


* 
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Dimitri [veled-i] Papa Vasil mticerred; 25) Kardam damad-i Kalodik mticerred; 26) 

♦ 

Komnino veled-i o mticerred; 27) Gogo birader-i o mticerred; 

Bu dort nefer kafirleri Umur Beg defterde azadli bulduk arama ellerinde pa§amiz’m 
htikm-i humayun bulmak bunlardir ki zikr [olunur] 

[these four infidels are found in the defter of Umur Beg as freed slaves, nevertheless they 
have in their hands imperial edicts by our pa$a, these are who are mentioned (below)] : 

1) Yorg Duka mticerred; 2) Dimo veled-i Duka mticerred; 3) Mihal birader-i Dimo 
mticerred; 4) Papas Sinahiri Duka mticerred; 

Manastir-i Medrapolid elinde sultammiz[‘m] berat vardir 

[“monastery” of the metropolitan, he holds in his hands a patent by our sultan] 

1) bag: hasil 1000; 

2) 30 zeytin: hasil 200; 

3) asiyab: hasil 225; 

4) resm-i kiremidlik: 140; 

5) kilise-i Ayo Dimitri: hasil 20; 

6) kilise-i Ayo Marina: 60; 

7) kilise-i Ayo Tra: 10; 

8) kilise-i Ayo Kostadin: 20; 
hasil: bin alti yuz yetmi$ ak?a 
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TTD-7 


[p- 114] 

Vilayet-i Zihne 

Hasha-i hazret Mehmed Pa§a dam ikbalahu 

[fiscal domains of his excellency Mehmed Pa§a may his prosperity last] 

Nefs-i Zihne 

Mtislim[an] 

1) Iskender mikremci; 2) Mustafa mikremci; 3) Mehmed halla?; 4) Kasim; 5) 
Zaganos; 6) Aydm veled-i Muzzafer; 7) Kasim veled-i o; 8) Hizir halla?; 9) Seydi 

halla?; 10) tnebegi; ll)§uca halla?; 12) Ibrahim veled-i o; 13) Umur veled-i o; 14) 

% 

Aydm veled-i Abdullah; 15) Fermude Hizir; 16) Mehmed halla?; 17) Iskender; 18) 
Karagoz; 19) Mustafa halla?; 20) Samir azade-i Sinkiir; 21) Ahmed Siyah; 22) 
Ibrahim azade-i Sinkiir; 23) Kasim azade-i kadi; 24) Nesuh azade-i kadi; 25) firmer d 
Kii?uk; 26) Htiseyn hayyat; 27) Kara Mezak; 28) Timurhan; 29) Mehmed veled-i o; 
30) KaragOz veled-i Abdullah; 31) Yusuf veled-i halla?; 32) Ali veled-i Yusuf; 33) 
Omer birader-i o; 34) Mustafa veled-i Turahan; 35) Hasan birader-i Mehmed; 36) 

Yusuf halla?; 

hane: 32 milcerred: 4 
Gebr[an] 

Mahalle-i PapaTodor ... Papa Lukanos 

1) mezkur; 2) Yorgi Gobra; 3) Kiryako veled-i Gobra; 4) Piskifiti veled-i Lagodondi; 
5) Apostol Marmara; 6) Dimo veled-i Marmara; 7) Yorgi veled-i Mavromad; 8) Yorgi 
veled-i Mavrakid; 9) Laluka; 10) ^eprinos; 11) Argiro veled-i £eprin; 12) Mihal 
veled-i Karavid; 13) Kiryako veled-i Klavar; 14) Mantaras; 15) Kostas veled-i o; 16) 
Yani veled-i Marin; 17) Ahirati; 18) Kosta veled-i Ahirati; 19) Piskifiti veled-i 
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Kosuda; 20) Mihal veled-i Kakokinati; 21) Aleksi veled-i Kakokinati; 22) Dimo 
veled-i mezkur; 23) Kosta veled-i Ka$uro; 24) Todor veled-i Petko; 25) Manol veled-i 
Ko 9 olit; 26) Yorgi veled-i Yani; 27) Argiro veled-i Bogdanina; 28) Kaliman; 29) 
Kiryako veled-i Kaliman; 30) Todor veled-i Yani; 31) Yorgi veled-i Yani; 32) 
Kiryako veled-i Qukala; 33) Dimo veled-i Psata; 34) Kiryako veled-i Hubala; 35) 
Aleksi veled-i Bala; 36) Yorgi veled-i Bala; 

[p. 115] 

37) Yani veled-i Komborihti; 38) Vasilikos veled-i o; 39) Karambot Iksatas; 40) 
Dimo veled-i Gunar; 41) Dimo veled-i Androniko; 42) Dimo veled-i Kiryazi; 43) 
Yorgi veled-i Konto; 44) Manol veled-i Halaza; 45) Kosta veled-i Ivlas; 46) Manol 
veled-i Selaniki; 47) Hristodul veled-i Selaniki; 48) Stuka veled-i Sabuca; 49) Yorgi 
veled-i Dimo; 50) bive ... [zen-i] Gubra; 51) bive Maro [zen-i] Koraki; 52) bive ... 
[zen-i] Kazano; 53) bive ... [zen-i] Iksaki; 54) bive ... [zen-i] Hilovar; 55) bive ... 
[zen-i] Bala; 56) bive ... [zen-i] Yovan; 57) bive ... [zen-i] Yanko; 58) bive ... [zen-i] 
Bogdanina; 59) bive Fotini; 60) bive Iksati; 61) bive Ispilo; 62) bive ... [zen-i] 
Sabuca; 63) bive ... [zen-i] Kiryazi; 64) bive Pahulo; 65) bive Maro [zen-i] Banihto; 
hane: 47 mUcerred: 2 bive: 2 [to be corrected to bive: 16] 

Mahalle-i Papas Vasranid 

1) mezkur; 2) Todor veled-i Androniko; 3) Kosma Androniko; 4) Yani veled-i 
Sergada; 5) Yorgi veled-i §evza; 6) Tomas; 7) Kulos; 8) Leyo§; 9) Gunaralantos; 10) 
Istasino veled-i Selaniki; 11) Danas veled-i o; 12) Dimo veled-i Selaniki; 13) Lambo 
Selaniki; 14) Hristodul Belkano; 15) Dimo veled-i Lankadi; 16) Limuras; 17) Yorgi 
veled-i Limuras; 18) Manol veled-i Zarko; 19) Dimo veled-i Kasolid; 20) bive ... 
[zen-i] Androniko; 21) bive ... [zen-i] Mihal Papa; 22) bive Todora; 23) bive ... [zen- 
i] Barka; 24) bive ... [zen-i] Selaniki; 25) bive ... [zen-i] Sergada; 26) bive Istilyani; 
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27) bive ... [zen-i] Sanbati; 28) bive Fotini; 29) bive Yuro; 30) bive ... [zen-i] 
Kipuro; 31) bive ... [zen-i] Zarko; 
hane: 19 bive: 12 
Mahalle-i Papas Patira 

1) mezkur; 2) Yani veled-i Dramino; 3) Ispilyot veled-i Dramino; 4) Manol veled-i 
Karbunut; 5) Rakanos; 6) Yorgi veled-i Kostandin; 7) Dimo veled-i Kostandin; 8) 
Yabulas; 9) Yani veled-i Yabulas; 10) Kosta veled-i Huzdo; 11) Haritos; 12) Mihal 
veled-i Mesopotamos; 13) Yorgi veled-i Kara Bali; 14) Piskifiti veled-i Kulani?; 15) 
Yorgi veled-i o; 16) Nikola veled-i Kuloplati; 17) Kosta veled-i Hrisoho; 18) 
Ivdokimos; 

[p. 116] 

19) Yorgi veled-i Salva; 20) Mihal veled-i Kondorop; 21) Ostirinos; 22) Lazaris; 23) 
Dimo veled-i Panayot; 24) Stuki veled-i Protomastori; 25) Mandraminos; 26) 
Hristodul Panayot; 27) Komninos Mandramino; 28) Kaslahitos (?) Mandramino; 29) 
Mihal veled-i Papaduri; 30) Iksatos Papaduri; 31) Kalusto Ivladimiro; 32) Kurukis; 
33) Hamodobris; 34) Angelos Kraspasas; 35) Mihal Magapsa; 36) Yorgi veled-i 
Magapsa; 37) Kiryako veled-i Magapsa; 38) Dimo veled-i Magapsa; 39) Kirmiyot; 
40) Melisinos; 41) Piskifiti; 42) Mihal Sabaniya; 43) Agatominos; 44) bive Istorika; 
45) bive ... [zen-i] Bosaki; 46) bive ... [zen-i] Kirbuhyot; 47) bive ... [zen-i] 
Makriba; 48) bive Makarina; 49) bive Karambalina; 50) bive Muskuro; 51) bive 
Hayko; 52) bive Iriki; 53) bive ... [zen-i] Protomasto(ra); 54) bive Baydimi (?); 55) 
bive Ostrika; 56) bive Kulanbafiya; 57) bive Harito; 58) bive Kondobayniya; 59) bive 
Todora; 60) bive ... [zen-i] Kondoropi; 61) bive Nikolo; 62) bive Katari; 63) bive ... 
[zen-i] Bosaki; 64) bive Galabina; 65) bive Yelena; 66) bive Kali; 
hane: 43 bive: 23 
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Mahalle-i Papa Hirat 

1) mezkur; 2) Piskifiti Kostanda; 3) Angelos Glava; 4) Kidonyat veled-i Sinadino; 5) 
bive . . . [zen-] Kostanda; 6) bive . . . [zen-i] Glava; 
hane: 4 bive: 2 
Mahalle-i Papas Dro§ino 

1) mezkur; 2) Pantos Kapedan; 3) Isfelinotis; 4) Atanas Papaduri; 5) Dimo veled-i 
Diyasidi; 6) Virminas; 7) Dimo veled-i Vahralit; 8) Dimo veled-i Papaduri; 9) 
Samaras; 10) Nestor; 11) Komanetas; 12) Pantos veled-i Pinbo; 13) Hristodul veled-i 
Qaknambal; 14) Vranas Komnino; 15) Nikola veled-i Iksenos; 16) Lagu?ikos; 17) 
Kamaturos; 18) Kosta ^aknambilis; 19) Dimo veled-i o; 20) Manol veled-i 
Caknambili; 21) bive Rika; 22) bive Gano; 23) bive Yuro; 24) bive Bilo; 25) bive ... 
[zen-i] Selaniki; 26) bive ... [zen-i] Papaduri; 27) bive ... [zen-i] Diyasidi; 28) bive 
... [zen-i] Selyot; 29) bive ... [zen-i] Komnino; 
hane: 20 bive: 9 
[p. 1 1 7] 

Mahalle-i Papa Gazi 

1) mezkur; 2) Papas Komnino; 3) Yorgi Filoksanit; 4) Manol veled-i o; 5) Babila; 6) 
Pradinyot veled-i Babila; 7) Foka veled-i Yorgi; 8) Iliyas veled-i Perdikar; 9) Yorgi 
Lavranas; 10) Ankonos Sotira; 11) Dingos; 12) Lazar; 13) Angelos Gazi; 14) Ankono 
Simo; 15) Duka veled-i Papa Gazi; 16) Yorgi veled-i Papa Gazi; 17) Papas Duri; 18) 
Yani veled-i Misato; 19) Yorgi veled-i Yani; 20) Yani veled-i Skada; 21) Yorgi 
veled-i Plikano; 22) Tavlandar; 23) Kosta Kuri; 24) [A]tanas veled-i Arika; 25) Kosta 
veled-i Perdikari; 26) Androniko Kir Yanuli; 27) Dimos veled-i Kalusto; 28) 
Hristodul veled-i Perdikar; 29) Iksenos; 30) Yani veled-i gambro-i Ikseno; 31) Mihal 
veled-i Hristofo[r]; 32) Sinahris veled-i Papa Vatac; 33) Nestor Turaki; 34) Yani 
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veled-i Hobati; 35) Yorgi veled-i Huva Marmara; 36) Kosiya veled-i Marmara; 37) 

Nestor Mamelo; 38) Mihal Protoyur; 39) Yani veled-i Papa Radik; 40) Yani veled-i 

% 

Kuvar; 41) Kokonis; 42) Lambrinos; 43) Kosta Karteri; 44) Yani veled-i Milfo; 45) 
Dimo veled-i Papa Komnino; 46) bive Iksati; 47) bive Kuvazo; 48) bive Tempa (?); 
49) bive Maro; 50) bive Irina; 51) bive Pastelo; 52) bive ... [zen-i] Lavrano; 53) bive 
... [zen-i] Honyato; 54) bive Hristodulina; 55) bive ... [zen-i] £uraki; 56) bive ... 
[zen-i] Komnino; 57) bive Magdili; 58) bive Maryaro; 59) bive Mavradilina; 
hane: 45 bive: 14 

Mahalle-i Papas Muzalos baca-i Papas Angelos 

1) mezkur; 2) Yorgi veled-i Komborihti; 3) Hristodul Sotira; 4) Sinagabri Atasyani; 5) 
Yani veled-i Samiya; 6) Istavrinos Plonar; 7) Manol veled-i Ivlaz; 8) Tofilah; 9) 
Papas Yani; 10) Kir Yorgi Foka; 11) Manol Sinahiro; 12) Dimo veled-i Hrisofo; 13) 
Yorgi veled-i Samuhot; 14) Vasilikos Bala; 15) Mihal Sotir; 16) Dimo veled-i 
Samuhoni; 17) Dimo veled-i Kir Sofo; 18) Yoz veled-i Yorgi; 19) Dimo veled-i 
Ikseno; 20) ... veled-i Kamariht; 21) bive ... [zen-i] Mihal; 22) bive ... [zen-i] 
isfelinot; 23) bive ... [zen-i] Todor; 24) bive Iksati; 

♦ 

[p. 1 1 8 ] 

25) bive ... [zen-i] Vahramiti; 26) bive ... [zen-i] Papa Biho; 27) bive ... [zen-i] 
Glava; 28) bive . . . [zen-i] Mihal Harami; 
hane: 20 bive: 8 
Mahalle-i Papa $inahiri 

1) mezkur; 2) Manol Stuki; 3) Mantos veled-i Palatyano; 4) Yani veled-i Maryolaka; 
5) Zagorino; 6) Yorgi veled-i o; 7) Pinos; 8) Manol veled-i Klovari; 9) Manol veled-i 
mezkur; 10) Viratuni veled-i tvladimiro; 11) Mastokis; 12) Atanas Palatyano; 13) 
Yorgi veled-i Glavana; 14) Yani veled-i Klovari; 15) Atanas veled-i Izgonar; 16) Yani 
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veled-i Kalotino; 17) Manol veled-i Maruhta; 18) Manol veled-i Paskali; 19) 
Sinadinos; 20) Iglava veled-i Sinadino; 21) Yani veled-i Sapyan; 22) Syabos veled-i 
Komnino; 23) Murak veled-i mezkur Syabos; 24) Duka veled-i Komnino-i mezkur; 
25) Palatyano [Dr]amino; 26) bive ... [zen-i] Pastela; 27) bive ... [zen-i] Kolivari; 28) 
bive Iffanciya; 29) bive ... [zen-i] Maruhta; 30) bive ... [zen-i] Marino; 31) bive ... 
[zen-i] Gurali; 32) bive ... [zen-i] tvladimiro; 33) bive ... [zen-i] Papa Aleksi; 34) 
bive . . . [zen-i] Gunar; 
hane: 25 bive: 9 

% 

Mahalle-i Papas Yani Hartofila 

1) mezkur; 2) Yani veled-i Maho; 3) Mihal veled-i Maho; 4) Yorgi veled-i Todor; 5) 
Ifrosino; 6) Manol veled-i Karima? ino; 7) Apostol veled-i mezkur; 8) Yorgi veled-i 
Fotis; 9) Todor Bahula; 10) Dimo veled-i £ukala; 11) Hristodul veled-i Kala; 12) 
Dimo veled-i Stuki; 13) Yorgi veled-i Lefa; 14) Aristi; 15) Duka veled-i Aristi; 16) 
Manol veled-i Lefa; 17) Palologoz veled-i Manol; 18) Papas veled-i Mahnos (?); 19) 
Papas veled-i Manol; 20) Filo veled-i Papa Manol; 21) Yorgi veled-i Kidonat; 22) 
Hristodul Kidonat; 23) bive ... (?); 24) bive Mihalo; 25) bive ... [zen-i] Todoro; 26) 
bive ... [zen-i] Kraso vasil; 27) Manol veled-i Kidonat; 
hane: 23 bive: 4 
Mahalle-i Papas Angelos 

1) mezkur; 2) Istasino veled-i Istanboya; 3) Kiryazi Istanboya; 4) Kurkas veled-i 
Mavromat; 5) Manol veled-i Melisino; 6) Manol veled-i Miludina; 

[p. 119] 

7) tspilyot veled-i Hlara; 8) Yani veled-i Iksatyot; 9) Kosta veled-i Androniko; 10) 
Dimo veled-i Kurumbal; 11) Yani veled-i mezkur; 12) Yorgi veled-i Kurumbal; 13) 
bive ... [zen-i] Iksatyot; 14) bive ... [zen-i] Yani; 15) bive ... [zen-i] Halara; 16) bive 
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... [zen-i] Sekbar; 17) bive ... [zen-i] Kaven?; 18) bive ... [zen-i] Kurumbal; 19) bive 
... [zen-i] Sopilo; 
hane: 12 bive: 7 
Mahalle-i Papas Kurtik 

1) mezkur; 2) Mihal veled-i Toloyit; 3) Palologoz Atanas; 4) Yorgi veled-i Apostol; 
5) Klomenos; 6) Yorgi veled-i Hristofo[r]; 7) Dimo veled-i Apostol; 8) Manol veled-i 
Piskifiti; 9) Dimo veled-i Yorgi; 10) bive Yuro; 11) bive ... [zen-i] Piskifiti; 12) bive 
... [zen-i] Kosta; 13) Yorgi veled-i Piskifiti; 
hane: 1 0 bive: 3 
Mahalle-i Papas Vatac 

1) mezkur; 2) Manol veled-i Kalusto; 3) Mazmilas; 4) Drosinos; 5) lkseno veled-i 
Fotino; 6) Manol veled-i Azab; 7) Manol veled-i Manciz; 8) Yorgi veled-i Manciz; 9) 
Manol tvlahoz; 10) Yorgi veled-i Abramicaz; 11) Toharis veled-i Karambot; 12) 
Duka veled-i Amasyanos; 13) Sinad[in]os Gavata; 14) Manol veled-i Luzan; 15) 
Yorgi veled-i Caknambar; 16) Todor veled-i Karlofyot; 17) Yarn veled-i Gavatat; 18) 
Kosta Gavata; 19) Frank veled-i Gavata; 20) Yorgi veled-i Ispanos; 21) Dimos veled-i 
tspanos; 22) bive ... [zen-i] Kidonat; 23) bive ... [zen-i] Hlnato; 24) bive Atanasiya; 
25) bive Todora; 26) bive ... [zen-i] Karambot; 
hane: 21 bive: 5 
Mahalle-i Papa Todoros 

1) mezkur; 2) Dimo veled-i Fotinos; 3) Paminos veled-i Fotino; 4) Aleksi Yustoligra; 
5) Vasralid; 6) Papas Arman; 7) bive ... [zen-i] Vazralid; 
hane: 6 bive: 1 

[p. 120] 


i 
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Mahalle-i Horho§ta 


Yanuka; 2) Yorgi veled-i mezkur; 3) Toma veled-i mezkur: 4") Yani 


Kulubana; 5) Yorgi veled-i Franci; 6) Yani veled-i £oplo; 7) Kiryako veled-i mezkur; 
8) Maragas; 9) Yani veled-i Uzgur; 10) Yorgi veled-i Umur Beg; 11) Aleksi veled-i 


Umur Beg; 12) Manol veled-i Umur Beg; 13) Kosyana; 14) Yani veled-i Ikseno; 15) 
Yorgi veled-i tvrandi; 16) Dimo veled-i o; 17) Kiryako veled-i o; 18) Dingo veled-i 
mezkur; 19) Malgarit; 20) ivrana; 21) Istavrinos; 22) Kosta veled-i Dobra; 23) 


Panayot veled-i Dobra; 24) Todor veled-i Dobra; 25) Yorgi veled-i Dobra; 26) 


Fotinos; 27) Diyaso veled-i Fotino; 28) Yorgi veled-i Boyle; 29) Dimo veled-i Fotino; 
30) Miho veled-i Istano; 31) Miho veled-i £emat; 32) Yorgi veled-i Istano; 33) 
Kiryako veled-i Istano; 34) Yorgi veled-i Boyle; 35) Mina; 36) Kosta veled-i Dobro; 


37) Todor veled-i Dobra; 38) Argiros veled-i Dobro; 39) Panayot veled-i Dobro; 40) 


Dimo veled-i Sinariti; 41) Yani veled-i Sinariti; 42) Simo veled-i Sinariti; 43) Yorgi 


veled-i Mo?o; 44) bive ... [zen-i] Umur Beg; 45) bive ... [zen-i] Uzgur; 46) bive 


Boblava; 47) bive Rika; 


hane: 43 bive: 4 


Mahalle-i Tolo 


1) Radi?; 2) Kiri?; 3) Tofilah; 4) Dimo veled-i Brayla; 5) Mihal veled-i Yanita; 6) 


Kiryako veled-i Vinaryot; 7) Armatos; 8) Yani veled-i Dragan; 9) Todor veled-i 
Dragan; 10) Istamad veled-i Pot; 1 1) Duka veled-i Kiri?; 12) Dimo veled-i Ayalaryot; 


13) Manol veled-i Brayla; 14) Dimo veled-i Moranid; 15) Maminos; 16) Todor veled- 
i Armata; 17) Istavrino veled-i Dragan; 18) Magari?; 19) Papila veled-i Kiri?; 20) 


Yani veled-i £uri; 21) Todor veled-i Mihal; 22) Dimo veled-i Prigonas; 23) Yorgi 


veled-i Dragan; 24) Mamino veled-i o; 25) Yani veled-i Pot; 26) Yani veled-i Mandil; 


27) [To]filaht veled-i [vacat]; 28) Kiryazi veled-i Ivlaho; 29) bive ... [zen-i] Kakalar; 
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30) bive ... [zen-i] Kalsur; 31) bive ... [zen-i] Glava; 32) bive ... [zen-i] Brayla; 33) 
bive ... [zen-i] Ancar; 34) bive ... [zen-i] Potgoya; 35) bive ... [zen-i] Vinaryot; 36) 
bive ... [zen-i] Mandil; 
hane: 28 bive: 8 

[p. 121] 

Cema’at-i reaya ki muteferrikedir, gayr kUylerde sakin olmu§lardir 

[group of the subjects who are separated and have been dwelling in other villages] 

1) Kakoz; 2) Nikola veled-i Romani; 3) Avgusto veled-i Fatomi; 4) Yani veled-i 
Kandan; 5) Ulahrinos; 6) Yani veled-i Filomuto; 7) Todor veled-i Marmara; 8) 
§inahros Papa Kimisa; 9) Dimo veled-i Ka?o; 10) Avlinos; 1 1) Mihal veled-i Armeni; 
12) Ktirk veled-i Alonar; 13) Alisaf; 14) Yorgi veled-i Hlomuto; 15) Kozmas; 16) 
Piskiflti veled-i Varnaka; 17) Yorgi veled-i Armeni; 18) Todor veled-i Armeni; 19) 
Camandos Dipan; 20) Yani veled-i Moryanid; 21) istamad veled-i Filomuto; 22) 
[vacat] veled-i Sinahiri; 23) bive ... [zen-i] Filomuto; 24) bive ... [zen-i] Potoya; 
hane: 22 bive: 2 

Yekun: hane-i Muslim 32, mUcerred 4, hane-i Gebr 390, mucerred, bive 128 
[the actual number for the Christians is 388 hane, 2 mUcerred and 127 bive] 

1) gendUm: 100 mud, 12000; 

2) cev: 70 mud, 4200; 

3) yulaf: 30 mud, 1500; 

4) gavers: 4 mud, 240; 

5) mercimek: 1 mud 10 kile, 300; 

6) bogrUlce: 4 mud, 480; 

7) bakla: 14 kile, 70; 

8) merdumek: 5 kile, 15; 
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9) susam (?): 5 kile, 40; 

10) bur?ak ... (?): 200; 

11) ‘6§r-i ceviz: 1 mud 3 kile, 115; 

12) zeytin: 11 kile, 128; 

13) penbe: 250 lidre, 1000; 

14) zaferan: 3 lidre, 390; 

15) berg-i tut: 300; 

16) resm-i hinzir: 400; 

1 7) resm-i kovan: 200; 

18) resm-i kerevet: 300; 

19) bostan: 300; 

20) ‘o§r-i meyva: 500; 

21) ‘o§r-i belut: 200; 

22) 7 asiyab: 330; 

23) ‘o§r-i §ira-i Gebran: 12000; 

24) ‘o§r-ibag-i Mtislimanan: 1750; 

25) monopoliye: 3000; 

26) resm-i ...(?): 1000; 

27) resm-i gah ve kettan: 500; 

28) mukata’a-i zemin-i ...(?) Mehmed Beg ... (?): 500; 

29) niyabet ve resm-i arus ve bac: 6500; 

30) ispenfe: 10506; 
hasil: 69966 
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Cema’at-i azadegan-i hazret merhum mag fur Gazi Hudavendigar tabeserahU 

1) Belacikalih Kir Manol; 2) Duka Singelo; 3) Filomad; 4) Aristi; 5) §eytan veled-i 
Duka; 6) Duka veled-i ... (?); 7) Ivrana Drosino; 8) Duka Vrana; 9) Mihal [veled-i] 
Papas Vasil; 10) Vasil veled-i Papa Dimitri; 11) Komnino Kardama; 12) Duka 
Kardama; 

[p. 122] 

13) Angelos veled-i Yorgi; 14) §inahiri birader-i Vasiliko Papa Lug; 15) Vatac veled- 
i Komnino; 16) Duka veled-i Komnino; 17) Vasilikos; 
hane: 17 

Manastir-i Medrapolid Dyonis 

1) bag: hasil 1000; 

2) 30 zeytin: 200; 

3) asiyab: hasil 250; 

4) resm-i kiremidlik: 200; 

5) Kilise-i Ayo Dimitri: 30; 

* 

6) Kilise-i Ayo Marin[a]: 70; 

7) Kilise-i Ayo Yorgi; 

8) Kilise-i Ayo Kostandin: 50; 

9) Kilise-i Lasko, haric ez defter: hasil-i panayir 40; 

Yekun: 1870 
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TTD-7 


* 


[p. 217-1. 6] 

Cema’at-i tuzcuyan, ellerinde ferman-i hiimayun var ki lkralarin ‘6§r verirler ve 
‘avarizden muaf ve miisellemlerdir 

[community of salt producers, they have in their hands imperial patents (confirming) that 
they have to give a tithe of their product and be free and exempt from dues] 

Kariye-i Hrisopoli 

Muslim[an] : Inebegi Hizir; Karaca; 

Gebr[an]: 

1) Kaloyur Rayas; 2) Dimos Istanopul; 3) Todor Lambrinos; 4) Istanopulo Ispan; 5) 
Manol Ahiradi; 6) Ispilyot; 7) Lamnos; 8) Dimos Filomat; 9) Panayot; 10) Yani veled-i 
Vanbaka; 11) Yorgi Maronikol; 12) Turas; 13) Kiryakos Bardas; 14) Papas; 15) 
Agapitos; 16) Yani Yahbaza; 17) Yani Aleksi; 18) Logaras; 19) Kiryakos Alanis; 20) 
Dimos Gyonas; 21) Manol Pahid; 22) Kosta; 23) Kiirki Aleksi; 24) Todor Yanudi; 25) 
Dimos Todor; 26) Dikanas Pahidi; 27) Kalutas; 28) Kurubas; 29) Yani Biram; 30) 
Piskos; 31) Yani veled-i Fotino; 32) Yorgi Zihnyot; 33) Iliyas; 34) Fotinos; 35) Mihal 
Vulgar; 36) Istamad Vulgar; 37) Yani Yanulo; 38) Istamad veled-i ...; 39) Saros; 40) 
Manol (^andari; 41) Yani Kalustos; 42) Radi?; 43) Dimos Altinos; 44) Dazosas; 45) 
Cankaris; 46) Atanas; 47) Yorgi £ankar; 48) Yorgi Papadiya; 49) Gabros Fotino; 50) 
Iksenos; 51) Yani veled-i Fotino; 52) Hidiras; 53) Dragovan; 54) Bukras; 

[p. 2 1 8] 
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1) Vasil; 2) Dimo veled-i Mavrudit; 3) Todor Papadiyas; 4) Novak Droyan; 5) Radivoy; 
6) Fotinos; 7) Martinos; 8) Mihal Drusas; 9) Yorgi Harvali; 10) Dimos lstayko; 1 1) Mihal 
Kordobi; 12) Dimos Alinos; 13) Kondo Bahos; 14) Manol Todor; 15) Yarodinas; 16) 
Mihal Limno; 17) Kosta Angelo; 18) Todor Kalusto; 19) Kosta Boyko; 20) £elkas; 21) 
Tuvlas; 22) bive ... [zen-i] Madraniyas; 23) bive Klotobuna; 24) bive tskano; 25) bive ... 
[zen-i] Radoslav; 26) bive istamaduriya; 27) bive ... (?); 28) bive Kostanda; 29) bive 
Branina; 30) bive Rika; 31) Hodivas; 32) bive Cukuldina; 

% 

hane-i Miislim: 2, hane-i Gebr: 76 bive: 10 
Re’ayat: 

1) Dingo Brudi; 2) Yani veled-i Rad; 3) Klovar; 4) Kosta; 
hane: 4 

hasil-i re’ayat: 2241 

1) ‘an iskele-i mezkur: 600; 

2) ispen 5 e: 100; 

3) gendum: 15 kile-i Siroz, 720; 

4) cev: 4 mud, 240; 

5) ‘alef: 2 mud, 100; 

6) ‘o§r-i bag: 60; 

7) zaferan: 2 1 ; 

8) dalyan: 400; 
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Glossary 


added 

agil 

agras 

ahen-ger 

ahriyan 

ak9a 

alef 

al kamile 

amil 

an 

arabaci 

asiyab 

astarci 

a§9i 

attar 

ayri 

azade 


number 

enclosure for herds 
grazing field 
blacksmith 
a convert to Islam 

asper, the standard Ottoman silver coin 
oats 

in whole figure (for amounts of money etc.) 

headman, director 

from 

carter 

water-mill 

maker / seller of astar headgear 
chef, cook 

maker / seller of perfum 
divorced wife 
freed slave 


bab 

bac-dar 

bac 

bag 

bagat 

bakkal 

bakla 

ba§mak9i 

bazirgan 
beha (paha) 
belud (belut) 


building 

collector of market dues 

market, tax on market transactions 

vineyard 

pi. o f bag 

greengrocer 

beans 

maker / seller of shoes and slippers 

merchant 

price 

acorns 
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berg 

leaf 

besatin 

gardens, pi. of bos tan 

bifakfi 

maker / seller of knives 

birader 

brother 

\ 

birader-i o 

his brother, brother of the former 

bo stan 

garden 

bostanci 

gardener 

boyaci 

dyer 

boza 

millet beer 

bozaci 

seller of boza 

bogriil?e 

black-eyed beans 

borekfi 

maker / seller of pastries 

bur?ak 

vetch 

buzcu 

seller of ice 

cami 

mosque 

cay 

in place of 

cebelii 

mounted soldier bearing an armor 

cema’an 

total sum 

cema’at 

community 

cev 

barley 

ceviz 

walnuts, walnut-tree 

cizye 

capital tax demanded from non-Muslims 

?adir 

tent 

<;avdar 

rye 

5ekU9?a 

forge-hammer operator 

9 enger 

cobbler (cf. Greek tzaggaris) 

9er9i 

pedd ler 

9ikrik9i 

lathe operator 

9ift9i 

ploughman 
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filin-gir 

locksmith 

9 lrak^i 

candle maker / seller 

9izmeci 

boot maker / seller 

9opan 

shepherd 

9omlek9i 

potter 

9orek9i 

maker / seller of cakes 

9ulah 

weaver 


dalyan 

damad 

darbhane 

daulcu 

debbag 

defter 

degirmenci 

dellak 

dellal 

derzi (terzi) 

diger 

donum 

duhter 

dulger 

durud-ger 

dutumcu (tutumcu) 

diihne 

diikkan 

dukkandar 


fishery 

son-in-law 

mint 

player of davul 
tanner 
register 
miller 

bath attendant, masseur 

town cryer 

tailor 

other 

unit of surface measurement 

daughter 

carpenter 

carpenter 

seller of sumac 

* 

♦ 

millet 

shop 

shop-keeper 


el asil 

base amount 

elbaki 

remaining 

eskici 

seller of used goods 
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e§car 

etmek?i 

ewel 

ez 


trees 
baker 
old, early 
from 


fi sene yearly 

fl yevm daily 


gah 

gavers 

gayr ez 

gayri 

gebr 

ge5im 

gendiim 

gdz 

gulam 

giinluk 


hay, fodder 

millet 

without 

other 

infidel 

a heavily armored mounted soldier 
wheat 

“eye”, expression for counting mill-stones 

slave 

awning 


habbaz 

baker 

haddad 

blacksmith 

hafizan 

wardens, guardsmen 

hal 

condition 

hali 

abandoned, deserted 

hal la? 

cotton- fluffer 

hammal 

carrier 

hamamci 

bath attendant 

hane 

household 

haric ez defter 

not registered in a previous registration 

has 

a big fiscal domain 

hasha 

plural o f has 
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hasil 

result, total sum 

hasirci 

maker / seller of mats 

hatib 

preacher 

hayyat 

tailor 

hazret 

(his) excellence 

helvali 

maker / seller of helva 

hergele 

horse herds 

hinta 

wheat 

hinzir 

swine 

hidmetgar 

servant 

hisse 

share 

ho§ap9i 

seller of steuved fruits 

ibn 

son 

iklik^i 

player of iklik 

imam 

prayer leader 

incir 

figs, fig tree 

ipekfi 

dealer in silk 

iskele 

berth, harbouring facility 

ispentje 

land-usage tax demanded from Christians 

i§9i 

worker 

i§kaf 

artisan (esp. carpenter) 

iyci 

seller of spindles 

kabaci 

cloak maker / seller 

kadi 

judge 

kaftanci 

maker / seller of kaftan 

kalayci 

tinsmith 

kalkanc 1 

maker / seller of shields 

kamhaci 

dealer in velvet 

kariye 

village 
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kassap 

katib 

kavaf 

kazanci 

kazzaz 

ke^eci 

kef§-ger 

kepek-pez 

kepezci 

kerbansarayci 

kerewet 

kettan 

kettanci 

kettani 

kinci 

kisa?5i 
kist-i bazar 

kit ’a 

kilar-ba$i 

kilise 

kile 

kireffi 

kiremid 

kiremidlik 

kuyumcu 

kiilah-duz 

kttrk?u 


butcher 

scribe 

cheap shoe maker / seller 
maker / seller of kettles 
silk manufacturer 
felt or mat maker / seller 
shoemaker 
bran cook 

maker / seller of veils 

inn keeper 

vine 

flax 

dealer in linen 

dealer in linen 

maker / seller of sheaths 

maker / seller of pincers 

tax on market transactions 

piece 

head of the sultanic pantry 
church 

unit of capacity for measuring grain 

lime burner 

ceramics, pottery 

pottery 

jeweller 

maker / seller of hats or caps 
maker / seller of furs 


leblebeci maker / seller of roasted chickpeas 

lokmaci maker / seller of suits 
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ma’ 

with 

mader 

mother 

magazaci 

shop-keeper 

magfiir 

whose sins are forgiven 

mahalle 

neighbourhood, quarter 

mahi 

fish 

mahsulat 

products, crops 

maktu 

lump sum 

manastir 

monastery 

mardimak 

lentils 

mehter 

chamberlain 

mercimek 

lentils 

merhum 

deceased 

mescid 

mosque (literally a small mosque without 
minaret) 

metaksopolis 

dealer in silk 

meyva 

fruit 

mezkur 

aforementioned 

mikremci 

maker / seller of handkerchiefs 

mi mar 

architect 

monopoliye 

right of monopolized sale of wine 

muarrif 

master of ceremonies 

mudd 

unit of bulk measurement (byz. modios ) 

mukata’a 

lease, tax-farming 

mutaf 

maker / seller of mohair 

4 

muytab 

maker / seller of mohair 

muze-duz 

maker / seller of boots 

muezzin 

prayer caller 

miilk 

freehold property 

muslirn 

Muslim 
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naib 

deputy to the kadi 

nal?aci 

who tips boots with iron 

nalband 

blacksmith 

nan-pez 

baker 

nemet-ger 

maker / seller of blankets 

niyabet 

fines 

odaba$i 

man in charge of the rooms in an inn 

6§r 

ten, tithe 

palan-duz 

maker / seller of pack-saddles 

paluzeci 

maker / seller of pudding 

panayir 

rural fair 

papas 

priest 

papu?9u 

maker / seller of shoes or slippers 

penbe 

cotton 

pine-duz 

patcher, mender 

resm 

tax 

resm-i ‘arus 

charge on weddings 

sabunu 

soap seller 

sabuncu 

soap seller 

sahib- i ay ar 

assayer 

sakka 

water carrier 

sarra? 

leather manufacturer 

sarraf 

money changer 

sekkaki 

coiner 

semerci 

saddler 

semseci 

maker / seller of semse 

siT9aci 

glass or crystal seller 
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siracci 

maker / seller of candles 

skembeci 

skembe cook 

somuncu 

weigher, seller of weights for balancing 

suba§i 

governor of a town and the surrounding district 

sumazen 

player of zurna 

susam 

sesame 

§a’ir 

barley 

$ehir 

city 

§emma’ 

maker / seller of candles 

§erbet?i 

maker / seller of sherbet 

§ira 

wine 

§im§ir-ger 

maker / seller of swords 

tabi-i 

attached to 

1 

tacir 

merchant 

takyeci 

maker / seller of scull caps 

takye-duz 

• 

maker / seller of scull caps 

tar la 

field of arable 

tenketur 

smaller tent 

tir-gir 

maker / seller of arrows 

tuccar 

merchant 

tut 

mulberries, mulberry tree 

tuzcu 

producer or seller of salt 

urganci 

maker / seller of ropes 

ustad 

master in a craft 

UskUfcu 

maker / seller of caps 

vakif 

pious endowment 

vazayif 

plural of vazife 
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vazife 

duty, official task 

veled 

son 

veled-i o 

his son, son of the former 

vilayet 

district 

viran 

ruined, abandoned 

yagci 

dealer in oil 

yazici 

scribe 

yekun 

total sum 

• 

yulaf 

oats 

zaferan 

saffron 

zeamet 

a large fiscal domain (exceeding 20000 aspers ) 

zen 

woman, wife 

zemin 

land 

zer-ger 

goldsmith 

zeytin 

olive, olive-tree 
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MAPS 


(All maps are reproductions of the first basic one, the settlements of our particular 
concern in each of them are pointed by underlining) 
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Map 1 . Identifiable settlements of southeastern Macedonia 
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Map 2. Settlements where fishing activity is reported in the 14th and 15th centuries 
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Map 3. Settlements where harbouring charges or tolls are reported in the 14th and 15th centuries 
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Map 4. Settlements where a fair is reported in the 14th and 15th centuries 
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Map 5. Settlements where mining and related activities are reported in the 1 4th and 15th centuries 
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